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Io the Worthily Honoured, | 
WILLIAM GORE, of Tewing, in thi 
County of Hertford, Eſquire. 

SIR, 


Ho omit the many trifling Pretences com- 
monly made uſe of upon theſe Occaſi- 
ons, I ſhall think this Dedication abun- 

| dantly juſtified, by only alledging one 
thing in its Excuſe, That every Man is by no 
means duly prepared to Read, or Reliſh; much 
leſs is every Man of Quality, a proper Patron 
for, Epictetus. | „ | 
So Exquiſite a Piece of Morality requires, not 
only a Good Underſtanding, but a Virtuous and 
Well-Diſpoſed Mind, a Serious Senſe of the Dig- 
nity of a Reaſoning Soul, and a due Care to keep 
up irs Character; Affections raiſed above the Sor- 
did Enjoyments of the World, and a fix'd Opi- 
nion, that the Trouble, we are at about theſe 
things, ought not to be eſteemed the Buſineſs, but 
the Great Misfortune and Incumbrance of Human 
Life ; a ſteddy Government of the Paſſions, and a 
Temper Even and Eaſie, Affable and Obliging. 
Without rhefe Qualifications, or ſome good Ad- 
vances towards them, a Man's Palate can never 
ſtand to the following Reflexions; and the moſt 


excellent Rules of Living would be entertain d with 


Coldneſs and Contempr. 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Whether | have done this Author Reaſon in the 
following Tranſlation, is neither poſſible nor proper 
for me to determine: But though that perfor- 
mance were allowed to be never ſo perfect, it is 


et a very neceſſaty Advantage, and indeed a 
| Right due both to him and my ſelf, to take San- | 
ctuary in the Goodneſs of a Perſon who knows he 
better how to Pardon, becauſe he knows how to | 


Judge; and whoſe Virtues have already not only ap- 
proved, but tranſcribed, and by the beſt, the Chri- 
ſtian Morality, have even Corrected and Refined 
upon all the moſt valuable Parts of this Book. 
How far this is your caſe, I will not, I necd not 
take upon me to determine; al), Sir, that have 
the Happineſs to know you, will do it for me: 
Permit me only to cloſe this Addreſs, with my moſt 
ſincere Wiſhes, that you may long continue an Or- 
nament to Learning, Religion, and your own Fa- 
mily ; a publick Blcſling to your Country and 
our Friends ; and that I may have.the honour of 
rug ever acknowledg'd in that Number. One 
Teſtimony whereof, will be the accepting theſe Pro- 
feflions which I am now deſirous to make to the 
World, of my being with all pollible Reſpect, 
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Lewiſham, F.. Tour moſt Oblized, 
| iſt, 1694. 85 : 
8 and moſt Humble Servant, 


GEO. STANHOPE. 
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| * * | 
do not give the Reader this Trouble, out of any. l 
Intent to make an Apology for ſbewing the fol- 41 
lowiiir Book in Engliſh; for ſure the rendring | | 
ſuch admiraile Inſtruttions as diſfuſive as it is 
poſſible, cannot need an Excuſe. Nor do I intend to 


give him a tedious Account of the Performance itſelf; 
but ſhall only ſay, that it hath been my Endeavour to 
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I expreſs the Author's Senſe with all the Eaſineſs and a 
+ | freedom I could, ſo as to decline both the Slavery of a 1 
e Literal, and the Licentionſneſs of a Looſe and Luxu- 1 
* | 21ant Interpretation. * 
1 My Defizn at preſent, is only to make ſome neceſ- 9 
£ ſary Reflexions upon thoſe Parts of the Stoical Philo- 1 
a ſophy, which are apt to prejudice Men againſt it, and [i 
J fempt ſom: Perſons, from theſe extravagant Syſtems of 1 
r Moral Perſect ions, to think, (at leaſt to plead in Vin- 
e fication of their own Exceſſes) that the Generality of 
„lis preſcribed for the Reforming our Manners, are 
j Things too nicely thougl t, ſuclime, airy, and impracti - 


cable Speculations. 

It is not my Purpoſe, nor ought it to be any Man's, 
fo vindicate theſe, or any other Maſters of Heathen Mo- 
rality, in every particular Notion the advanced, But 
I muſt beg Leave to put my Reader in mind, what 
is the proper Advantage to be mad: of theſe Errors; 
and that ſure is net to run down Morality, as an 
empty Name, ( which the Stoicks muſt be allowed, in 
deſoight of all the Aggravations their Failings are 
A capable. of, to have done 2 Service te,) but 
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to diſcern in this the Wiſdom of Almighty Goa, who 
in the midſt of his moſt liberal Endowments, never 
ſuffgred the greateſt Heat hens to be without ſome no- 
table Defect of Judgment, but ever debaſed their 
Knowledge with an Alloy of Ignorance and Folly ; And 
that, no doubt, to create in us a more juſt Eſteem 
and Veneration for his own Chriſtian Philoſophy, to 
which alone this Perfection was reſerved, of Truth 
without Error, and Light without Darkneſs. 

I think it therefore my Duty, ſo far to comply with 
the Objector in condemning theſe Schemes of Ethicks, 
as to jhew upon this Occaſion, That the Principles of 
Religion have exalted our Virtues, and adjuſted the 
meaſures of them, infinitely better, than any Human 
Inſtitutions were ever able to do. For, though the 
Stoicks are moſt deſervedly admired for their Noble 
Netions in theſe Matters above any other Sed, and the 
brave Attempts they made towards the reducing Na- 
ture to its Primitive Purity and Perfection; yet, I 
think it cannot fairly be denied, that in their Way 
of Treating the Paſſions and Powers of the Soul, they 
much over-ſhot the Mark, and have quite miſtaken the 
Caſe. How far it is poſſible to go, in ſubduing the 
Paſſions at folutely, I ſhall not now Diſpute ; but take 
it for granted, that the generality of Feople might do 
a great deal more in it, than they either do, or ima- 
gine they can do: And that Sloth, which is the 
prevailing Vice, and the moſt fatal Obſtruction to 4 
good and happy Life, affrights us with many Diffi- 
culties and Diſcouragements, by no means of Nature's, 
tut entirely of your own making, Tet to deliver our- 
ſelves from thoſe inward Commotions, which are vi- 
il le Occaſions of ſo much Miſchief, we muſt not po 
fe f 5 | . C | ſently 
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ſently paſs 4 raſh and rigorous Sentence of utter Ex- 


ciſſon upon them, but try ſome gentler and more 

2 Method, becauſe the — things are — 

capable of producing a great deal of good. 
Theſe are indeed the Secret Springs that move and 

actuate us ; and all the Care incumbent upon the Go- 


verning Part of the Mind, is to ſet them right, and 


at 4 true Pitch, that ſo every Motion which flows 
from thence, may be Juſt and Regular. They are like 
the Acid in our Stomachs, that conſtantly provokes and 
renews our Appetites, and prevents the moſt neceſſary 
Functions of Life, from becoming flat and nauſeous to 
uw. And accordingly, He, who contrived, and conſo- 
quently muſt be beſt acquainted with our Frame, found 
them neceſſary to inſpire and invigorate this heavy 
Maſs; He ſaw, that thus to eaſe us of all our Pains, 
would be to rob us, at the ſame time, of all our Plea- 
Jures ; and for this Reaſon he hath made Promiſes and 
Threatnings, Rewards and Puniſhments, the Gayzties 
and Anxieties of Heart, (all which are but ſo many 
different ways of working upon our Paſſions, ) the moſt 
proper and ore Inducements to the beſt Religion 
in the World, So that in truth, the main, I might 
ſay the whole 7 our Duty and Happineſs, conſiſts, not 
in ſtifling theſe Affections, and condemning them to 4 
State of utter Inadtivity, but in moderating and regu- 
lating them : And no Degree of Love, or Hatred, or 
Defire, or Fear, or Anger, or Grief, or any other 
fimple Paſſion, can be too intenſe, when placed upon 
worthy Objectæ, and directed to worthy Ends. 

The ſame Difficulty lies againſt Stoicilm, with re- 
gard to Civil Society, and the mutual Concern we feel 
for one another. For ſome Rules given here, if lite- 
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rah tid Fifth" followed,” wiy ſtem to threaten tbe 
Deſtratfion bf all Natural" Affeckion and Charity a. 
mong* Nen; which therefore Chriſtianity hath taken" 
into its peculiar Care ind Protection. It repreſem 
2 1 Aflittions as Chaſtiſements, and expects we- 
ſbould feel the Smart, in order to be amended by the 
Rad. It remits us for Comfort to higher and better 
Conſiderations, and does not amuſe us with vain No- 
tions, that theſe Things neither touch nor ought to 
; tend] Lut tells us, That the more ſenſibly they do 
e, the more glorious the Improvement and the Reward 
I catable of being made. It inſpires Compaſſion and 
gobd Nature, and the tendereſt Riſintments of other 
Peeple's Misfortunes. It commands no Man to attend 
the Funeral Olſ-quies of his Friend or Deareſt Rela- 
tion, mith a gay or perfectlj compoſed Countenance, 
knowing wery well, that this Behaviour is Barbarous 
aud Brutiſh ; and that what ſome have called Philo- 
672 and Cenftancy in ſuch Caſes, may ſeem rather 
the Effect of Stnpidity, or Sullenneſi, or Pride; that 
this # an imaginary Perfection, which Few ever did, 
and none ought to attain to: And, in 4 word, that 
the Exceſs and Incrdinacy of cur Paſſions is the only 
Thing blamealle in them. Azainſt which therefore 
it makes ample Proviſion; ſuch as offers no Violence 
to the Original Soſineſs of Human Nature, lut pre- 
ſerves all theſe Reſpetts entire, which we own to ours 

elves and to one another; ſuch as may be uſed with 

4 very goid Grace, and ſuch as will be moſt effetFnal, 
when rizhtly applied. | ö 
This Cenſure is ro more, than what appeared to me 
hizhly ſeaſonat he and expedient, to comvince the moſt 
| __ Aamirers of Heathen Fhiloſophy, that wherein 
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ſeever thoſe Syſtems of Morality differ from the Chri- 


ſtian, they are:manifeſtly inferiour to them. In other 
Points we can ſcaret give them greater Commendation 
than they redlly deſerve : And among th:m all, I know 
none that challenges more Eſteem than this Book, The 
Inſtruftions are ++ wiſe, the Alluſtons ſo lively, the Ex- 
hortations ſo moving, and the Arguments ſo ſtrong, 
that they may well be allowed, not only to convince our 
Reaſon, but to excite our greateſt Admiration. The Ap- 
plication is ſo caſie, by a little Change of Philoſophy 
into Religion, and the Flurality of Divine Brings into 
the one only True God, that any confidering Chriſtian 
may here find a Scheme of what Himſelf ought to be. 
And, except ſome particular Subtletics in the Firſt, 
Thirteenth, Thirty Four, and Thirty Eighth Chapters, 
( which I m:ntion here particularly, that the more un- 
learned Readers may, if thry pleaſe, paſs them over, 
nithout ſuffering themſelves to be prejudiced againſt the 
reſt of the Book ) the Arguments are ſo plain and ſub» 
ſtantial, as to recommend themſelves to the Senſe, and 
to ſuit the Capacity, of every Common Man. But it 
muſt be rememb-red again, what is the preper Bent of 
ſuch Writings, and that, no doubt, muſt be, to let us 
ſee what 4 Reproach the Perfection of theſe Ancients is 
to us at this Day, And I heartily wiſh, that the pre- 
ſent Treatiſe may have its du: Influ:nc: upon every One 
who fhall peruſe it; by provoking Men to a holy Emu- 
lation and genereus Diſdain, that Epictetus his Pro- 
ficient ſhould out-do any Profeſſor of the Goſpel, who 
walks by a clrarer Light, and exc:ls in every Advan- 
tage of Goodneſs, except ſuch as bt 72 denies to 
himſelf; thoſe of Confideration, and Reſolution, and an 
act jue Leal, | 4 8 
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6 ICTETUS 


From the French Collections of Baileau. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HILE my Thoughts were employed 
about making good the Promiſe which 
my Reader will find in the firſt Page 
this Edition, it was my Fortune to 85 


upon the following Account of Epictetus in French. 
Which, by comparing with the Original Authors, from 
whom the ſeveral Paſſages are taken, I obſerved to be 
collected with ſuch Fidelity „ as might reaſonably excuſe 
any farther Pains of mine, than that of Tranſlating it 
into our own Tongue. I have therefore only added a mar- 
ginal Note or two, and given the Narration as I found 
it. The greateſt part will approve itſelf Authentick, be- 
cauſe gathered from thoſe very Diſcourſes of this Philoſo- 
pher, which Arrian bath preſerved for us ; and with 
regard to them, the References here are much more exact, 
than in Mr. Boileau, er any other Author I have met 
with up this Soli, 
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been near the End of Nero's Reign, the Place 
of it Hierapolis, a City in Phmgia. The other Cir- 
cumſtances relating to it, arc uncertain : For we 
have no farther Knowledge of cither his Father ar 
Mother, but that they were both, without queſtion, 
of very mean Condition. * A. Gellius, and Suidas 
tell us, that he was Slave to Epaphroditus, a Freeman 
of Nero's, and a Captain of his Guards, and in ſhort, 
a Man, of whom Story hath delivered down nothing 
valuable, or worthy of Remark, but only his being 
Matter to fo renowned a Slave. Among ſome others 
of this Man's Actions, Arrian hath taken occaſion. to 
mention Two, which, I think, ought not to be o- 
mitted here, becauſe they are exactly agreeable to 
his Temper, and ſeem to give us a very expreflive I- 
dea of the Perſon. 7 

+ This Man had ſold one of his Slaves, who was 
a Shozmaker, to an Officer of Nero's, becauſe he 
found him a Bungler at his Trade; But the ſame 
Felicio (ſor ſo the Slave was called) coming after- 
wards to make the Emperor's Shoes, Epapbroditus 
upon tae News of this Preferment, was particularly 
civil, and moſt ſurpriſingly reſpectful to him; con- 
ſulted him in Buſineſs, applauded his Parts, and 
made this Good-for-nothing Fellow his principal 
Confident and intimate Friend. 

Another time, there came a Man to him, and 
in great Paſſion threw himſelf at his Feet, complain- 
ing moſt heavily of his hard Fortune, and what Di- 
ſtreſs he was reduced to, declaring that now out of 
all his Eſtate, he had not above a hundred and fifty 
thouſand Crowns left; to which Epapbroditus re- 


I Time of Epictetus his Birth ſeems to have 
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: Suid. in Epiffet, A. Gill. Lib. II. Cap. 18, 
Arrian. Lib. I. Cap. 19. * . mT 
j 4rrian, Lib. I. Cap. 26. s 
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plied, not by way of Raillery, as any other Man 
would have done upon ſo extravagant a Complaint, 
but with great ſeriouſneſs, and an appearance of 
Concern, that he was really aſtoniſhed at his Pa- 
tience, in . forbearing ſo long to make his caſe 
known. = 9 

* Under the Dominion of this coxcombly Maſter 
it was that Eplctetus paſſed the firſt part of his Life, 
At what time, or by what means he obtained his Ei- 
berty, we have no poſitive Account : But thus much 
we are aſſured of, that upon an Edict of Domitian fot 
baniſhing all Philoſophers from Rome and [aly, he 
withdrew to Nicopolis, a City of Epirus, called by 
the Moderns Preveſa. And his being included under 
that Prohibition, in the Quality of a Philoſopher, is 
a manifeſt Proof, that he was a Freeman. For in- 
deed, it is not to be imagined, that a Perſon, whoſe 
Merit had recommended him to the particular Fa- 
your and Eſteem of the Emperours of his time, 
ſhould be ſuffered to continue in —_— It hath 
been generally thought, that after this Retreat, he 
never returned any more to Rome, but pailed the 
remainder of his Life at Nicopolis : And this Opi- 
nion is N upon Arrians taking expreſs no- 
tice in ſeveral parts of his Collections, that thoſe 
Difcourſes, of which his Book conſiſts, were made 
and delivered at Nicopolis f. But notwithſtanding 
this conjecture be ſupported by the Authority of 
Salmaſius, I am apt {till to ſuſpect, that it wants 
Confirmation. And in this ſuſpicion Spartian || bears 
me out, who, in the Life of Adrian, tells us, that 
Emperour was very intimate with, and bore a par- 
ticular Reſpect to Epictetus. Now it will by no 
means enter into my Head, how this regard ſhould 
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be ſo remarkable, and that familiarity ſo ſtrictly 
kept up, if Epictetus his conſtant reſidence, from the 


time of Domitian's Edict, had been in a place ſo re- 


mote as the City of Nicopolis. | 

It does not certainly appear whether he were e- 
ver married ; but as I have not Authority ſufficient 
for affirming, ſo neither do I think there is enough 
for denying it. For Arrian in ſeveral Paſſages takes 
notice of Epictetus his averſion againſt the Epicu- 
reans, upon this Provocation particularly, that they 
ſpoke in prejudice of Marriage. But whether a 
married or a ſingle Man, I take it for highly pro- 
bable, that he had no Children. For, beſides that 
no Author mention any ſuch, that Repartee of De- 
monax in Lucian *, intimates that he had none. Who 
when Epifertus adviſed him to marry, and leave Chil- 
dren, replied pleaſantly, With all my heart, provided 
you give me one of your own Daughters. 

But how liberal ſoever Spartian | hath been in the 
commendation of Adrian's generoſity, and high E- 
ſteem for the Poets and Orators, and Philoſophers, 
and Mathematicians, and the Maſters of any fort 
of Science (though at the ſame time no Man li- 
ving took more delight in rallying them than he) 

et we have no Grounds to believe, that either that 

mperor, or any of his Succeſſors, who profeſſed 
ſuch Veneration for Epifetus, beſtowed upon him 
ſo much, as might ſet him above even extreme Po- 
verty. The reaſon of this probably was his obſti- 
nate contempt of Riches, which would not ſuffer 
any Favours of that kind to be faſtned upon him. 
And this appeared by his manner of living at Rome, 
in a little Cottage, without ſo much as a Door to it, 
no Attendants but one old Woman, no Houſhold- 
Stuff, but an earthen Lamp, to the Light of which 


* [Ixcian in Demon. 
+ Spert, in Aar. ubi ſupra. 
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And by all theſe Circumſtances we may make a 
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we owe thoſe beautiful, thoſe Divine Thoughts, of 
which Arrian hath preſerved ſome noble Remains : 


judgment how poor this Philoſopher was. 

I come now to give an account of his Opinions 
and his Virtues. Among which his peculiar and 
darling one ſeems to have been Modeſty. This was 
moſt eminent in his own practice, as well as in his 
recommendation to others. Hence he uſed to ſay, 
* that there is no need of adorning a Man's Houſe 
with rich Hangings or Paintings, + for the moſt 

raceful Furniture is Temperance and Modeſty ; 
Theſe are the laſting Ornaments, and will never be 
the worſe for wearing. He was ſo perfectly morti- 
fied to all Ambition and Vain-glory, that if any Phi- 
loſopher ever made Humility the conſtant Principle 
of all his Actions, this was certainly the Man. For 
as no Man of his age did ſo much good, ſo no body 
ſure was ſo very induſtrious to conceal the good he 
did. This gave occaſion to thoſe Rules, which we 
meet with in the following Manual, || © If you have 
© ſo far maſtered your Appetite, as to have brought 
*your Body to coarſe Fare, and to be well con- 
* rented with meer Neceſſaries, do not glory in 
your abſtemious way of living. And if you Trink 
nothing but Water, proclaim not your own So- 
* briety upon every Occaſion. Or if you would 
*1nure yourſelf to — do it for your own Be- 
*nefit, not to attract the Admiration of the People. 
Let vain-glorious Fools make their Trials as pub- 
lick as they can, but know, that all affectations 
of this kind are utterly unworthy the Character of 
* a Philoſopher. 
Another inſtance how free he was from Vanity, 
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is this, that although no Perſon whatſoever of his 
time was better qualified for becoming an Author, 
et he was ſo inſenſible of any Excellence that way; 
to perfectly untouched with an inclination predo- 
minant uſually in the moſt exalted Minds, as to 
leave ncthing of his own compoſition behind him, 
And had not Arrian tranſmitted to Poſterity the Ma- 
xims taken from his Maſter's Mouth, we have ſome 
reaſon to doubt, whether the very Name of Epifterm 
had not been loſt to the World. 
It was his Judgment, * that a true Philoſopher was 
obliged to diſtinguiſh himſelf, not ſo much by what 
he ſpoke, as by what he did: And this gave him 
occaſion to ſay, that the greater part of them who 
made profeſſion of this Science, were only Philoſo- 
phers in Word, but not in Fact. One day f, meeting 
with a certain Perſon, who was angry at being pi- 
tied, Epifetus repreſented to him, how very unjuſt 
that Anger was, ſince his very being out of humor 
upon ſuch an occaſion was an evident proof, that his 
caſe was ſo wretched as to call for Pity. Another 
time, || upon meeting, a Man of moſt profligate 
Life, and infamous Character, who yet had the con- 
fidence to ſet up for Learning and Philoſophy, he 
accoſted him thus. O ſenſeleſs Creature, what 
© is it thou wouldſt be at; Haſt thou been careful 
© to ſee that thy Veſſel be ſweet and clean, before 
thou put any Liquor into it; For if that be not 
© fealoned, whatever is poured into it, will turn 
* four as Vinegar, rank as Urine, or if you can 
© think of any thing yet more offenſive and corrupt 
than either. A. Gellizs, who cites the paſſage, gives 
it this Commendation. that nothing could be more 
weighty, nothing more true ; meaning, that when 
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moral Principles, or any ſort of uſeful Knowledge, 
are infuſed into a Soul depreſſed, and polluted with 
vicious Habits, this like a foul Veſſel gives them 
- ſuch a tincture, that they preſently become good 
) 
| 


for nothing, and turn all to corruption. | 
* But there was in Epictetus one Quality, ſo much 
the more valuable, becauſe Philoſophers are bue 
© ſeldom famous for it; which is, that he was a very 
great Lover of Neatneſs; and ſaid himſelf, upon 
occaſions, that he had much rather ſee one of his 
Scholars come to him well dreſſed and curled, and 
had more hopes of ſuch a one's improvement, 
ni of one whoſe Hair was matted and greahe, and his 
Habit ſlovenly. He did indeed ſhare with the moſt 
celebrated Philoſophers of old in that common miſ- 
SW fortune of an ill Perſon. A weakneſs, and lame- 
1. neſs in his Body he ſuffered under, by means of a 
t Humour that fell into his Leg. This he acknow- 
or ledges very frankly in an Epigram compoſed upon 
us himſelf, and quoted by f A. Gellius. 


te lee Ea yohum, x; ovuan mggs, 
n- Kal mwiny lac, G el dIuramy. 

de Although by Birth a Slave, in Body lame, 
In Fortune poor, yet dear to Heaven I am. 


Te || Planudes in his Anthology muſt needs be miſtaken in 
ot ¶ attributing this Epigram to Leonidas, becauſe, as Sal- 
mn WF maſius hath rightly obſerved, he was a Poet of note 
an ¶ long before Epittetus his time. But then Salmaſius 
pc himſelf will not allow this to be compoſed by Epi- 
es ¶ #ctus neither, but thinks that ſome half-witted Pe- 
26 dant firſt made, and then inſerted it into the Texs 
en Wot A. Gellius. The only Argument alledged for this 
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Opinion, is, that this Epigram is not to be found in 
any antient Manuſcript of A. Gellius. But, admitting 
this to be ſo, if the conjecture be true, we muſt ſay 
that the ſame Pedant foiſted it into * Macrobiu: 
too. For he alſo quotes it for Epictetus his own, in 
the firſt Book of his Saturnalia. I own however, 
there is one reaſon which inclines me to ſuſpect his 
being the Author of it, which is the inconſiſtence 
that appears to me, for a Man of Epictetus his ſin- 
lar Modeſty and Humility to ſpeak ſo advantagi- 
düſly of himſelf. 
But whatever become of the Compoſer, the Matter 
of the Diſtich is inconteſtable. It being certain that 
Epicletus was very ill uſed by Fortune; but how nig- 
gardly ſoever ſhe was to him, Providence made him 
od amends, by the liberal endowments of his 
Mind. And it looks as if Fortune were permitted 
to make War upon him, on purpoſe to add to the 
Glory of his Triumphs: For I will venture to af- 
firm, that the Condition and Hardſhips of a Slave, 
as well as the Infirmities of his Body, were neceſſa- 
ry to recommend his Virtue, and fer it off ina bright- 
er luſtre to all Poſterity. 

The meanneſs of his Fortune had no influence up- 
on the greatneſs of his Soul, nor could he ever be 
brought to a ſervile Flattery of Perſons in the moſt 
exalted Station, but dealt with them very plainly 
when he ſaw occaſion. Speaking of Princes and 
Tyrants, the Power they boaſt of over 'their In- 
feriours, and the Submiſſions they expect upon 
that account, he exprefles himſelf to this purpoſe, 
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* Macrob. Lib. I. Cap. 11. 

+ This Argument Caſaubon will by no means admit, bat conteud 
| for a very differnt Senſe of this Diſtich, and thinks it deſigned only 1 
ſbew, that the Proſperity or Advcrſity Mem meet with in the Affairs ibe 
World, ought not to be eftcemed à aiſtinguiſbing Mark of their being mt 
er leſe, Favourite; of Heaven, 
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© || Theſe Great People are much in the wrong, when 1 
© they value themſelves upon the deference and ſer- - 2 
© vices paid them by thoſe under their Juriſdiction. | 
© Do they think all this Court is made to them for f 
© their own ſakes ? Nothing leſs. Each Man that 4 
© makes it hath a regard to his particular Intereſt ; i1 
© and when ſuch addreſſes ceaſe to be for the Inte- | | 
© reſt of their Subjects, the Prince quickly finds him- 11 
© ſelf neglected and deſpiſed. We take care of ſuch, f 
© as we do of Beaſts of burden, as we feed and rub i 
© down our Horſes, that they may be capable of do- | 
© ing us better Service. We adore them, as the Men 
© of Rome lacrifice to Diſeaſes ; if the Fever have 
* Altars, it is from the fear of being hurt by it. 
© And in another place; Why all theſe Terrours ? 
© ſays he, What is ic they can do to us which we 
© ſhould be ſo much afraid of? The worſt their Ma- 
© lice can inflict upon us is Death. And muſt we 
© not of neceflity die ſome time, and ſome way or 4 
* other ? If we cannot avoid going out of the World, if 
what mighty matter is it how we go? = is not 
- | 
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that the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way whi iolence 

and Rage ſends us out by? Was any Tyrant ever 
-ſo cruel to his bittereſt Enemy, as to be killing 
e him fix Months together? And why then is not 
t © ſuch a Death rather to be choſen than a Hectick | 
lv © Fever which oftentimes is whole years betore it 1 
has diſpatched us. : 
n- + Obſerve what freedom he takes with thoſe who 
fancy themſelves free, becauſe they were nobly de- 
ſe. ſcended. © You think, ſays he, becauſe you have 

been twice Conſul, your Father was a Senator, 
Land are the Emperor's Favourite, that your Qua- 

* liry makes you more free than others of a meaner 
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© Birth and Fortune. Alas! you are more a Slave 
© than the deſpiſed Man, who was born fo ; and his 
* Condition is more at large than yours. He may 
© be ſometimes ill uſed by a barbarous Maſter, but 
* you are perpetually plagued and haraſſed by as 
© many Maſters as you have ungoverned Paſſions. 
© The difference is, that he is a Slave in Hemp and 
© Hair-cloth, and you in Silk and Tiſſue. * If he be 
© wanting in his Duty, he undergoes the laſh, but 
© if you neglect yours, you are puniſht according to 
© your Quality, and becauſe you are Noble and Cæ- 
© ſar's Favourite, you have the privilege to have 
© your Head taken off. A worthy privilege indeed. 

So little Reſerve did Epictetus uſe to thoſe above 
him, when it was neceſlary to ſhew them to them- 
ſelves, and convince them of the vanity of thoſe 
Prerogatives they were ſo cauſeleſsly proud of; 
Whereas in truth, they contributed nothing, either 
to their Virtue or their Happineſs. Contentedneſs 
gave him true Liberty under the moſt calamitous 
Circumſtances ; And, without any flouriſh upon the 
matter, it may be truly ſaid, that no Man ever car- 
ried the point of Conſtancy to ſo high a degree 
of Perfection. 

While he was yet a Slave to Epaphroditus, this Brute 
of a Maſter one day took a Frolick to wrench his 
Leg, Epictetus obſerving him delight with ſo barba- 
rous a Pleaſure, and that he continued it with grea- 
ter Violence, ſaid, with a ſmile, and free from any 
appearance of Paſſion, If you go on, you will certainly 
break my Leg. In ſhort, he did fo, and then all the 
return he made was this, Did I not tell you, Sir, that 
yeu would break my Leg? f Celſus tranſported with the 
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admiration of Philoſophy, extols this Patience ſo 
far above any other inſtance of it ever ſeen in the 


World, that he runs his Argument up to a moſt ex, 


travagant and blaſphemous Impiety. If thro' the In- 
juries of time, and neglect, we had not loſt that 
Book which Arrian compoſed of the Life and Death 


of this excellent Perſon, I make no doubt, but we 


ſhould ſee a great many other like Examples of his 


Conſtancy. For it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 


but he who could with ſo much calmneſs lupport 
the breaking of a Leg, had exerciſed his Padence 
upon ſeveral other very trying occalions. 

|| Himſelf hath told us, of what uſe it is to accu- 
ſtom one's ſelf ro bear the ſmalleſt accidents with 
evenneſs of Temper. *© If your Oyl, ſays he, be 
* ſpilt, or your Wine ſtolen, re:le& preſently, that 
* by ſuch fight Loſſes as theſe, the Virtue and Ha- 
© bit of Conſtancy is purchaſed. * Accordingly, 
kaving purchaſed an Iron Lamp, which he account- 
ed a very coſtly piece of Furniture, as he ſat oneday 
deep in thought, it was ſtoln out of his Hut. When 
he looked about, and miſled it, he ſaid with a ſmile, 
© I ſhall cheat this Rogue next time, for when he 
comes to ſteal another Lamp, he ſhall find only an 
* earthen one. This is not indeed an inſtance e- 
qual to that of his broken Leg, but yet it well de- 
ſerves our mention. Becauſe in matters of greater 
moment, Vain- glory, or ſome other Paſſion is apt 
to ſtep in; but in thoſe which are trivial, a Man is 
under no temptation to diſguiſe, and therefore muſt 
be ſuppoſed to proceed according to the true and 
natural diſpoſition of his mind. 

In him the Habit of Suffering was ſo maſterly, 
that no Man ever had learned that Art more per- 
ictly, He needed no partakers in his Afflictions to 
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ſoſten them; but had all the Guard within himſelf. 
Nay, he thought it a ſign of a very corrupt Nature, 
for a Man to folace himſelf from others ſharing in 
his Miſeries ; as if what any one felt were abated 
or increaſed in proportion as his Neighbours felr 
more or leſs. And he would expoſe the ridiculous 
folly of thoſe who aggravated their own Misfortunes, 
by the conlideration of their being ſingular. What, 
* ſays he, in caſe you were condemned to be be- 
* hcaded, mult all mankind be ſentenced to the ſame 
© Puniſhment, merely for the ſake of giving you 
that fantaſtical Comfort, that other People ſuffer 
aas well as you? . 

And, as Epictetus his practice advanced him far a- 
bove other Philoſophers, ſo did the correctneſs of 
his Notions likewiſe concerning this Virtue of Re- 
ſolution. For he diſtinguiſhed very rightly berween 


Courage, and Foolhardineſs; between enduring and 


courting, Sufferings and Danger. He adviſed no 
Man to chuſe a rough way, if he had it in his Pow- 
er to take aimooth one; nor to climb Rocks and Pre- 
cipices, when Providence allowed him to travel this 
Journey of Life upon even ground. He was not 
like that ſturdy Philoſopher, who would rather ſuf- 
ter a Carriage to drive over his Body, than turn out 
of the way to avoid it. When Epapbroditus broke his 
Leg, he bore it patiently, but he could have been 
very well fatisfied to have found him better natured. 
He thought it as much a Reproach to run into Dan- 
ger, as to run away from it; and though Honour 
obliged Men to encounter it when it aſſaults them, 
yet he acknowleged no ſuch high-flown Punctilio, 
as ſhould render it commendable to prefer it before 
Safety, and make it their own Act and Deed. 
When Reaſon and Duty leads us on, then he ad- 
mits of no changing a right courſe, upon the ac- 
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count of any hazards orinconveniences, which may 
attend our perſevering in it. To ſuch occaſions we 
mult apply what he ſays of the advantage ſuch trials 
are to good Men. || Had Hercules fate at home by 
© the Fire-ſide, and paſſed his Life in effeminate 
* eaſe and indulgence, he had never been Hercules. 
© * They were the Lion, the Hydra, the Boar, and 
* all thoſe Monſters he ſo laboriouſly defeated, 
IB © which exerciſed his Gallantry. What Honour had 
© he acquired, if his Virtue had not been thus dan- 
* gerouſly imploy d? What benefit had Mankind 
reap'd from ſo great a Soul, if he had declined the 
occaſions of Fe, it? This plainly ſhews, that 
he did not think thoſe Monſters deſirable things, but 
only maintained the combating with, and quelling 
ok them to have been an occalion tor diſcovering 
What kind of Perſon Hercules was, and for perpetua- 
ung his Glory in the World. 
) 


Epictetus hath been very juſt to the Reputation of 


Helvidius, for his undaunted ſteadineſs in this Virtue. 
r This Senator thought ic became him to make a 
© motion, which the Emperor, Senate, and People 
© all conſpired together to obſtruct; bur ſtill that 
. © univerſal Combination was not able to diſcourage 
© him from proſecuting his purpoſe, and acting ac- 
© cording to the dictates of his own Reaſon and Con- 
* ſcience. Veſpaſian was extremely deſirous to get 
© ſomething paſſed in the Houſe, which he fore- 
* ſaw Helvidins would be ſure ro oppole. He there- 
fore, knowing his Humour, ſent a meſſage to de- 
* fire he would not come to the Houſe that day, 
Helvidius his return was, that it was in the Empe- 
* rour's Power to deprive him of his Senatorſhip, 
but ſo long as he continued a Member of that 
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© Body, he could not diſpenſe with himſelf from at- 
© tending the Buſineſs of his Poſt. Well, ſays Ve- 
© ſpaſian, I am content you ſhould be there, provi- 
ded you will be ſure not to ſpeak in the debates that 
© ſhall ariſe to day. I engage to be ſilent, ſaid he, 
F go my Voice and Opinion be not asked, 
© Nay, but it you are there, you muſt be adviſe 
© with, ſaid Veſpaſian ; And if I be, replyed Helvidi- 
© us, I muſt give my Advice freely, and according 
© to what I conceive moſt reaſonable and juſt. Bur 
© do it at your Peril, ſaid Yeſpaſian, for be aſſured, 
© it you are againſt what I propoſe, your Head 
© ſhall pay for it. Sir, (returned Helvidius) did I 
© ever tell you I was immortal? You will do your 
© part, and I ſhall endeavour to do mine. It may 
© be your Bulineſs to ſentence me die, and it muſt 
© be mine to die bravely and chearfully. It you 
© will pleaſe to order, I thall take care co ſubmit. 
He had alſo a veiy particular regard for Agrippi- 
nus; becauſe, that one day being told of an Accu- 
ſation preferred againſt him before the Senate; he 
only replyed, || © Tis very well, but what of the 
* Clock is it? And when they told him it was about 
five, © Well then, ſaid he, let us go to the Bath, it 
© 15 time to be moving. In his return, he was met 
by one, who brought him News, that the Cauſe 
was given againſt him. © Well, ſaid he, what have 
© they ſentenced me to, to Death? No, replied 
© the other, to Baniſhment only. Whereupon, 4- 
grippinus anſwered without any Concern, * Come 
* then, we will wp to Night at Aricia. 
Epictetus had alſo a particular Reſpect for Pyrrbo, 
becauſe he looked upon Life and Death as thing; 
indifferent. He valued him more, eſpecially fot 
the ſmartneſs of a-Repartee, to one who had 4 
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mind to banter him upon this Subject. If living 
< and dying be indifferent in your eſteem, why 
© then, ſays he, do not you ſhew it by dying ? 
For this very reaſon, replied Pyrrbo, becauſe they 
© are both ſo indifferent, that I know no reaſon for 
© preferring either. 

In ſhort, Epictetus made all Philoſophy to conſiſt in 
Continence and Patience, for which reaſon he had 
always thoſe two words in his Mouth, Bear and For- 
bear : Words which in Greek have a peculiar Ele- 
gance, there being but the difference of a ſingle Let- 
ter between them. He frequently expreſſed his ad- 
miration of Lycurgus the Lacedemonian's Bravery to a 
Man who had put out one of his Eyes. The Peo- 
ple delivered this Offender up to his Mercy, to be 
puniſhed as he ſaw fir. But Lycurgus, inſtead of re- 
venging the Injury, inſtructed him in Virtue, and 
after that he had modelled him into a good Man, 
he brought upon the publick Theatre the Perſon 
ſuppoſed to have long before been put to death, 
and to the aſtoniſhment of all the People, told 
them, © That the Malefator, whom they had 
delivered into his hands full of Treachery and 
© Wickednels, he now reſtored to them, with all the 
* Qualifications of Juſtice and true Goodneſs. 


Epictetus would frequently extol the Gallantry 


and invincible Courage of Lateranus, who, when 
condemned by Nero to be beheaded, ſtretched our 
his Neck to receive the Blow ; and when the Exe- 
cutioner gave a ſtroke too feeble for the buſineſs, 
diſpoſed himſelf a ſecond time, and laid his Neck 
fairer for the ſecond ſtroke. * The ſame Perſon, 
having been before examined by Epaphroditus, con- 
cerning the Conſpiracy of which he ſtood accuſed, 
made this reſolure Anſwer, If I had any thing to 
* diſcover, I would tell it to thy Maſter, and not 
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© to thee. Theſe Paſſages I the rather mention, 
becauſe Epicterus, being à Perſon who made ſo nice 
and fo juſt a Judgment of Men and Actions, it is 
much for the Honour of their Memory, whole be- 
haviour merited his Approbation, and the greateſt 
Men need no more for eſtabliſhing their Reputation 
with conſidering Perſons among all Poſterity. 

He all along profeſſed the Stoical Philoſophy, 
which was of all others, the moſt ſevere and ex- 
alted; and no Man of all the Antients was more 
expert at reducing the rigour of their Maxims and 
Precepts into Practice. For though he was one of the 
laſt who formally applied himſelſ to the Rules of this 
Sect, + yet was he one of the greateſt Ornaments 
of it. He conformed himſelf in his Diſcourſe and 
Behaviour, to the manner of Socrates, and Zeno, 
and Diogenes, And upon undertaking any thing of 
moment, uſed in the firſt place to conſider, what 
one of thoſe Worthics would have done upon a like 
occaſion. Whenever he reproved any Perſon for 
his Vices, or inſtructed him in Virtue, it was his 
conſtant Cuſtom to quote ſome of theſe Philoſo- 
phers for Examples. In ſhort, he reverenced them, 
as Perſons of an extraordinary Character, far above 
the common ſtandard ; but above all, he was an 
admirer of Socrates, and formed his Stile upon the 
Model he had ſer him. The Compariſons he made 
uſe of in all his Diſcourſes, were ſo familiar, ſo apt, 
ſo juſt in every Circumſtance, that every Body was 
inſenſibly won over by them. He did not affect e- 


legance and politeneſs in ſpeaking, but was content 


with making himſelf intelligible, and delivering 
ſound and good Senſe in perſpicuous and ſignificant 
Terms. In this too he copied after Secrates, as indeed 
he did throughout, making him his univerſal Pattern 
for all his actions, and all his Inſtructions. 
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Though he bore a particular regard to Pyrrbo 
himſelf, yet was he a moſt irreconcileable Enemy 
to the ridiculous Scepticiſm of the Sect that went 
under his Name : He asked one of his Followers 
upon occaſion, who pretended there could be no 
ſuch thing as Certainty, and that Men were conti- 
nually impoſed upon by the Report of their Sen- 
ſes, * Who among them was ever ſo groſly decei- 
ved, as to go to the Mill, when they intended to 
go to the Bagnio? And often he uſed to ſay, That 
© were he a Servant to one of theſe Scepticks, he 
* ſhould take delight in plaguing him. t For when 
ſuch a Maſter commanded him to pour Oyl into 
* his Bath, he would pour Brine upon his Head; 
* when he called for a Julep, he would bring him 
© Vinegar ; and if he ſhould pretend, lays he, to be 
angry at this perverſeneſs, I would either oblige 
* him to acknowledge, that that Vinegar was his 
* Julep, or conſtrain him to renounce his own fan- 
* taſtical Principles, 

Fancy and Fortune, the Two things, by which 
Mankind are governed, were what he waged War 
againſt all his Life long. For the former, he ob- 
ſerved that all the moſt important Events of humane 
Life, all the Revolutions that make the greateit 
Noiſe in Story, were at the bottom nothing but 
Fancy and Humour *. What is the whole Iliad of 
Homer, but a Succeſſion of moſt unreaſonable Hu- 
*mours ? Paris took a Fancy to carry off Menelaus 
his Wife, and Helena to go away with him. Now, 
if her Husband had been ſo prudent, as to account 
the loſs of ſuch a Wife rather a Deliverance than 
an Affliction, the whole Jeſt had been ſpoiled. 
We had had neither Viad nor Odyſeis. But upon his 
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© being as extravagantly humorſome as the reſt, fol- 
© lowed Wars and Tumults, the Slaughter of infi- 
© nite innocent Men, and the utter ſubverſion of 
© ſeveral antient Cities. And this in good truth, is 
© the general way of the World. The latter he uſed 
to compare to a Woman of Quality, who pro- 
ſtitutes herſelf to Servants. © The Life which Men 
© lead in dependence —_ Fortune, he would re- 
© {emble to a Torrent, foul and rapid, whoſe ſtream 
© is dangerous to — fierce in its Courſe, and yet 
© runs quickly off. On the other hand, a Mind 
© devoted to Vertue, he compared to a perpetual 
© unexhauſted Spring, whoſe Waters are clear and 
© \mooth, delightful to the Eye and Taſte, ſweer, 
© and wholeſome, free from all manner of fully 
© or corruption. In agreement with theſe No- 
tions, his vigour in the ſtudy of Vertue was ſuch, 
that no Man ever aſpired more eagerly after per- 
tection. | 

* He had entirely renounced all the Delights 
which gratifie the Senſes, to devote himſelf ſole- 
ly to the nobler Satisfactions of the Soul. When 
he was any time at an Entertainment, his Care 
was not ſo much to regale his Body, as his Mind: 
as being duly ſenſible, that whatever is beſtowed 


upon the Body, periſhes quickly, and turns to no 


account, but whatever is beſtowed upon the Mind, 
is a laſting Advantage, and can never be loſt. 
This Conſideration moved him to prefer inward 
Peace and Tranquilljty, before the greateſt Advan- 
tages in the World; tor, as it would be no Com- 
fort to a Man to be drowned in a Veſſel, though 
never ſo beautiful, or laden with the richeſt Trea- 
ſures; ſo that Man makes a very ill Choice for 
himſelf, who for the ſake of Wealth and Magni- 
ficence, is content to be oppreſs'd with Cares 
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and Diſquiets, and purchaſes any degree of Gran- 


deur, or what the miſtaken World calls Happi- 
nels, at the expence of his own Eaſe and Liber- 
ty. To this purpoſe he would ſometimes ar 

as follows. © A Man born in Pera would never 
© be uneaſie that he did not dwell in Greece, all 


| © that Nature ſuggeſts upon this occaſion, being 


© only a deſire to live happily in one's own native 
Country f. When a Man therefore is born in 
© mean and low Circumſtances, why ſhould he tor- 
ture himſelf with ambitious Thoughts, and fo 
© eagerly aſpire after Greatneſs and Abundance ? 
* why does he not rather employ his Care about 
making that Condition eaſie to him, which Pro- 
evidence at firſt had placed him in? Is it not 
much more deſirable to ſleep in a hard Bed, 
© ſhort and narrow, with good Health, than to be 
© fick in Damask or Velvet, and toſs about u 
Down? And the preference is as manifeſtly due 
to a Mind perfectly compoſed, and eaſie with a 
moderate Fortune, when compared with the high- 
© eft Elevation of worldiy Greatneſſes, ſoured by 
© Vexation and perpetual Anxiety of Heart. * We 
© are infinitely in the wrong (would he often ſay ) 
to charge our Miſery upon our Poverty; no, tis 
© our Ambition and Diſcontent that makes us truly 
© miſerable. And had we the whole Earth at 
© command, the poſſeſſion even of this could not 
© ſet us ar eaſe from our fears and melancholy. 
That muſt, and can only be the Work of Rea- 
© ſon ; therefore the Man who cultivates his Mind 
well, and provides againſt this Evil, by ſtockin 
*it with ſound Principles, is ſatisfied from himſelf, 
and never complains of Poverty, or Fortune f. 
Thus I have given you a ſhort ſample of Epiferns 
his manner of arguing upon theſe occaſions. 


+ Stobeus. Serm. 38. 
* Arrian. Lib. II. Cap. 16, t Strobe. 
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'© lofopher's Words, without attending to his true 


than it did in the Doctrine and Diſcourſes of Epid- 
ving failed or done amiſs, his Sincerity never was 
no occaſion, expreſſed greater Satisfaction, than in 
having his Faults or ſects roundly told him. 


© Rufws one Day happened to reproach him in terms 
* —— ſevere for having over- looked a fal- 
0 


but burning the Capitol? Thou haſt been guilty 


ſo far from reſenting this ſmartneſs amiſs, that he 
4miled at the Wit of it, acknowledged the Juſtice of 
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He would by no means bear with thoſe, who in. 
duſtriouſſy ſought for ſome colourable pretence, ei. 
ther to cover, or to give countenance to what they 
did amiſs. Such, he uſed to ſay, were like the 
© wanton Wives of Rome, who, the better to concea! 
© their own Shame, uſed to make Plato's Books of his 
© Commonwealth, the conſtant Subject of their Com. 
© mendation and Diſcourſe, merely, becauſe he ther: 
© is againſt Women's being confined to one, as now 
© they are. But in this Point too, they put a very 
© partial and malicious Conſtruction upon that Phi. 


© meaning and deſign. For it was no part of his In. 
© rent, that a Woman ſhould firſt contract herſelf to 
© one Man, and then proſtitute herſelf to all the 
© Sex; but the Marriage now in uſe he thought fi 
© to be aboliſhed, only that way might be made for 
© Engagements of another kind. 

This Principle appeared no leſs in the Practice, 
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tus. For, when he was ſenſible at any time of ha- 


folicitous to find out an Excuſe for it. Nay, heupon 


© lacy in a Syllogiſm, Epicteta to mitigate his Fury, 
made anſwer, Why ſo rough and hot, Sir? I have 
© not ſer Fire to the Capitol. Slave, * replied 
Rufus, doſt thou think no Fault deferves reproot, 


© of the worſt this Caſe could bear. Epictetu was 
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the Argument, and took delight in telling the Story 


publickly. 


had Arrian, Lib, . Cap. 7. 
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Another time, one who had formerly lived in 
. great Plenty, but was then reduced to extremity 
of want, came to him with a Requeſt, that he 
woald recommend him to the People. Epicketus 
eal {very ready to do him that piece of Service, endited 
his a Letter in his behalf, full of kind and tender Ex- 
m · ¶ preſſions, repreſented his Misfortune in complaints 
ere ſo moving, that the hardeſt Hearts muſt needs have 
du been ſoſtned by them; which when the Party 
y concerned had perufed, he gave it back again, rell- 
hi-W ing him, That he made that Addreſs in hopes of 
ue © receiving ſome Relief, and not with a deſign to 
n- be ta how to bemoan himſelf, for that he 
to had no need of, as not thinking that his Suffer- 
he ings were any real Evil. This diſdainful Anſwer 
fr pleated Epifterms fo exceedingly, that he never for- 
for got it afterwards. 

But above all, FpiFeras was a Perſon of moſt nice 
de, Honour in the matter of Friendſhip. The Reader 
e- need only be pur in mind, that he was a Stoick, 
a- to convince himſelf, that he did not proceed upon 
as 2 Principle of Intereſt in this point. || © He would 
on © not allow Men to conſult the Oracle for Advice, 
in when the Defence of a Friend was under con- 
m. © ſideration : Being ſatisfied, that this was a Cauſe, 
ms © in which they were bound to engage, though 
a- © with the hazard of their very Lives. As he was 
7, © once maintaining, f that the Wife Man only was 
ve capable of making a true Friend, and loving ſin- 
el Wl © cerely ; a certain Perſon in the Company made 
ff, MW © anſwer, that he was none of the Wiſe, and yer he 
ty © loved his Son with a moſt true and tender Affe- 
as Wl © tion notwithſtanding. You do but imagine fo, 
ic Wl © replied EpiFerns, but I will convince you of your 
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© miſtake. Have you never ſeen a couple of Whelp: 
© playing together ? One would think theſe little 
N — were infinitely fond of one another; and 
yet do but caſt a piece of Meat before them, and 
this Experiment will ſoon ſhew you, how far 
© they are from the love you fancy. Juſt thus is the 
© Caſe between you and your Son. Throw in a 
© Bone of Contention, a bit of Land, or any ſuch 
© trifling Advantage, and ſee whether he will not 
© wiſh your Death in order to get into poſſeſſion, 
© and, whether you will not hate him mortally in a 
© very little while upon this account. Were not E- 
© teocles and Polynices Children by the ſame Father 
© and Mother ? Were not they brought up all along 
together? Had not ten thouſand ſolemn Proteſta- 
© tions of the moſt inviolable Friendſhip paſſed on 
© both ſides? And yet, when a Kingdom fell to 
them, which is the Piece of Meat that makes Dogs 
worry one another, were not all their former Pro- 
© miſes and Profeſſions as abſolutely forgotten, as if 
© they had never been? Did not their brotherly Af- 
© feftion vaniſh in a moment? And did not theſe two 
© Perſons do their utmoſt with a moſt ſavage Cruelty 
to deſtroy and murder one another. 

* © Menelaus entertained Pars with great Hoſpita- 
© lity, and ſo particular a Kindneſs, that any Man, 
© who had ſeen how dear theſe two were, while un- 
© der the ſame Roof, would have paſted for a perfect 
© Infidel, if he had ſo much as ſeemed to doubt, 
© whether they were true and eternal Friends, But 
© here again, another Bone of Contention, a fine 
© Lady, was caſt between them, and this gave riſe 
to one of the longeſt and moſt Bloody Wars, that 


_ © hath ever been recorded in Story. So vain a thing 


© it is to conclude Perſons Friends indeed, whole 
© Paflions are irregular, whoſe Minds are unſtable, 
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and fo long as they are enamoured with the things 
© of the World, cannot poſſibly be fixed, and firm to 
© any Profeſſions or Principles whatſoever. a 
+ © A Gentleman of the firſt Quality coming one 

4 tay to viſit him, after ſome Diſcourſe about other 
Affairs, Epictetus happened to enquire, whether he 
were married, and how he liked that State; the o- 
© ther anſwered, that he was indeed a married Man, 
but extreamly unhappy in being ſo. How ſo? ſays 
* Epitetus, for I preſume all People that marry, do 
it with a proſpe& of bettering their Condition, 
© True, ſays the Noble-man, but it is my misfortune 
*never to enjoy one quiet hour for my extreme 
© fondnefs and ſolicitude for my Children. I had a 
* lictle Daughter ſick lately, and my tenderneſs was 
© ſo great, that I was forced to quit the Houſe, and 
run away from the poor Girl. And do you reckon 
*that an Argument of Affection? ſays Epictetus; 
© methinks one would be glad to have their wo 
Enemies ſhew their Concern juſt as you do yours 
for your deareſt Friends. The very truth is, it was 
*not Love that drove you from your Child, but 
© ſome other diſorder of mind, ke that of a certain 
Racer at Rome, who, when his Horſe was upon full 
* ſpeed wrapped himſelf up in his Cloak, for cager- 
"neſs at the Sport; and when he had won the 
Prize, without knowing his good Fortune, was fain 
to be diſmounted, and refreſhed with Spirits and 
* Cordials to recover him to his Senſes. Conſider of 

this inſtance a little, and then you will come to 

judge rightly of that which you miſcal Exceſs of 
Love for others. 

* Some Perſons had alledged the neceſſity of en: 
leavouring to be rich; upon a pretence, that Po- 
erty incapacitates a Man for being lerviceable to 
us Friends. Alas! ſaid Epictetus how infinitely 


f Avriax, Lib. I. Cap. 11. a 
* Epittes, Enchirid. Cap. 31. 5 
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you deceive yourſelves ! Do you think that there ff | 
is no way of being uſeful to one's Friend, but only Ml * 
© by lending him Money? No ſuch matter. I allow i © 
© Men to take all lawful and honeſt methods of get- ! 
1 ting Wealth, that, when they have it, they may c 
© be in a Condition of Relieving their Friends in 
* want. But then take care, that you uſe no me- 
© thods, but ſuch as are fair and decent. And if, 2 1 
© the World now goes, you can inſtruct me in any il © 
V 
\ 
t 
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© ſuch way of growing and being Rich, I engage to 
© employ my utmoſt endeavours to be ſo my ſelf, 
© But if you expect from me, that I ſhould purchaſe 
© things not really good, at the expence, and with 
© the certain Loſs of others, which are really ſo; 
© there I muſt deſire to be excuſed. And you arc 
© doubtleſs unreaſonable and unjuſt to the laſt de- 
© oree, in requiring me to ſubmit to ſuch hard Con- 
© ditions ; and much in the _ if you do not L 
© prefer the good Qualities of the Mind, before the © 
© Advantages of Fortune; a good Man before 21 
© wealthy one; a Man capable of being a faithful 
© Friend, before a rich unfaithful pretender to Friend I 
: ip. This was an Anfwer truly worthy a Philoſo- 5 
er. 0 
: But that which ſeems to be the peculiar Glory 
and Commendation of Epiderrs, is, that of all the" 
antient Philoſophers, he ſeems to have made the"! 
neareſt approaches to the true Chriſtian Mora- 
lity, and to have entertained more juſt and be- 
coming Notions, concerning the Nature and Pro- of 
vidence of God, than any who were enlightened Y 
by the Goſpel. His Doctrines were in truth, off * 
very agreeable to ours, , that St. Anguſtin, notwith-W 
ſtanding his violent prejudice againſt the gener 
lity of the Heathen Sages, thought himſelf” 1 


in Ju- 
ſtice bound to make one exception at leaſt, and 
to ſpeak of this Author with a great deal of Re 
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ſpect. Nay, ſo far hath he panting in this Point, 
as to make no difficulty of honouring him with 
the Character of a very Wiſe and exceeding good 
Man. And reaſon good there was, F why Epi- 
detus ſhould be treated in a manner different from 
the reſt, when we reflect, how clearly he was 
convinced of, and how nobly he argues for the 
Immortality of the Soul; the Unity and Perfe- 
ions of God; the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence ; and, which can be ſaid of none beſides, 
when Humility was ſo truly his Character, that nei- 
ther his Morals nor his Practice have the leaſt tin- 
Qure of Vanity in them. | 

Another Excellence peculiar to himſelf, is, that 
he admitted all the ſeverity of the Stoicks, with- 
out taking in any of their ſourneſs. He hath no- 
thing of the Inſolence ſo uſual with that Sec, of 
making their Romantick Wiſe Man in a manger 
equal with God. He rejected their Chimerical 
and impracticable Perfections, and thought a Phi- 
loſopher never more ſo, than when moſt modeſt, 
do that he reformed Stoiciſm as well as profeſſed 
it, and eſpouſed no Principles ſo implicitly, as not 
to leave himſelf a Liberty of departing from, or 
altering them for the better, as he ſay occaſion. If 
then St. Ferome did not grudge a Philoſopher of 
that Set the Honour of being numbred among 
the Saints, What place ſhall we allow Epictetas ? 
Who, belides that he vindicates the Immortality 
of the Soul, as ſtrenuouſly as Seneca, or ever 2 
Stoick of them all; hath the advantage over his 
Brethren, * in declaring openly againſt that moſt 
mpious and Anti-chrittian Maxim, maintained by 
the reft of this Profeſſion, ( viz.) That « Man may 
lawfully die by his own hands. | 

i I am ſenſible Nolfi thinks him as deep in here 


+ Afrrian. Lib. I. Cap. 9. Lib. II. Cap. 14. & alibi. 
Feria. Lib. I. Cap. 9. 
t Arrian. Lib. I. Cap. 9. & 24. 
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forted with remembring, that the Door is open. But 


* 


as the reſt, but this ſeems to be only from 1 
wtong Interpretation of that Paſſage, That when 
a Man is weary of playing his part, he may be com- 


the meaning of the Door being open, is not, that 
we may go out when we Ly but that our 
term of Life is ſo ſhort, that it cannot be long 
before we are called out. That this was his true 
Intention is evident from another Paſlage, where 
he expoſes the folly of being full of Care for to- 
morrow. 1 If you bave any Suſtenance (ſays he) 
you will be 4s ge ; if not, you will make your exit; 
the Door ſtands always open. The Phraſe here is the 
fame, and let Epictetus be his own Expoſitor, who 
ewo or three Lines before hath this remarkable Sen- 
tence. Let us wait God's leiſure to deliver us from 
enraged Tyrants, when he gives the fignal, then march 
out ro bim. And again, How . is it to ſup- 
foſe that a Man ought rather to be cut in pieces than 
deſert the Poſt his General hath fixed him in, and 10 
imagine ourſelder at Liberty to quit the Poſt God hath 
ſit ns in, whenever we pleaſe. 

But to return. The unblemiſhed Drobiry ſo 
remarkable throughout his whole Converſation, 
was the very thing which recommended him to 
the particular Favour and Eſteem of all the greateſt 
Men of the Age in which he lived. He contra- 


Red a particular intimacy with Fawvorinus, and He- 


rod the Sophiſt, who are two very eminent Perſons 
in Antiquity ; as we find by Philoftratus in his Lives. 
T Spartian, as I obſerved before, ranks him among 
the Emperour Adrian's moſt conſiderable Friends. 
Themiſtins in his Oration to the Emperour FJovinian, 
ſays, that he received ſeveral marks of Honour, and 
particular Reſpect from the two Antonines. And ac- 
. + 4rrion. Lib. I. Cap. 9. 
A. Gel. Lib. XVII. Cap. 19. Lib. I, Cap. 2. 


+ $pars. in Adr, Themift, Orat, 12, ad Nun. Lib. I. Seb. 7 
Lib, 2.1. ScQ. 34, 36, &c. | 
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cordingly Marcus Aurelius, in his Book of Medita- 
tions, es lar, or Soliloquies, mentions him more 
than once with ſo great regard, as to ſer him upon 
the ſame level with the Socrates's, the Zeno s, and the 
Chry/ippus's. In ſhort, his Reputation was ſo great, 
+ that Lucian, who calls him a Wonderful Man, ral- 
lies an ignorant Fellow for purchaſing Epictetus his 
Earthen 7 at three thouſand Drachms, upon a 
vain imagination, that ſtudying by the Light of this 
Lamp, would inſpire him with the Wiſdom of its 
former Maſter. Whatever he ſaid carried ſuch Force, 
and met with ſo general Acceptance and Reſpect, 
that no body Ar). {tand out againſt his Arguments. 
* © Herod the Sophiſt, met one day with a pert young 
Blade, who prerended himſelf Profeſſor of the 
* Stoick Philoſophy ; and talked and ſwaggered at 
* ſo inſolent a rate, as if he thought all the Greeks and 
Latin to be mere Ignoramus's in compariſon of him- 
* ſelf. After having heard patiently all he had to ſay, 
the way Herod took to reprove and put him out of 
* countenance, was to ſend for Arrian's Collection of 
* Epiffetut his Diſcourſes, and turn him to that Chap» 
*ter ꝗ in the Second Book, where he ſpeaks of thoſe 
conceited People, who talk much, and fancy them- 
ſelves Philoſophers, becauſe they can do it fluently. 
This fo confounded that forward young Gentle- 
man, that he had not one word to lay for himſelf. 
We may judge from this inſtance, of what Autho- 
rity Epictetus and his Dodrines were at that time in 
the World. 

Of all his Scholars, Arrian is the only one, whoſe 
Name hath been tranſmitted with Reputation to Po- 
ſterity ; and He is ſuch a one, as ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates the Excellence of his Maſter, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that he alone had been of his forming. 
tor this is the very Perſon, who was afterwards ad- 
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vanced to be the Preceptor of Antonine, ſurnamed 
the Pious, and diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Xenopbon 
the Younger ; becauſe, like that Philoſopher, he com- 
mitted to writing the Dictates delivered by his Ma- 
{ter in his Life time: and publiſhed them in one Vo- 
lume under the Name of Epifetus his Diſcourſes or 
Diſſertations ; which at preſent we have in four Books. 
After this he compoſed a little Book, called his Ex- 
chiridicn, F which is a ſhort Compendium of all 
Epictetus his Philoſophical Principles; and hath ever 
been acknowledged for one of the moſt valuable and 
beautiful Pieces of antient Morality. He likewiſe 
wrote another large Book, of the Lite and Death of 
Epictetus, which is now unfortunately loſt. Marcus 
Aurelius mentions a Tract called the Commentaries 
of Epictetus, which he had read with great applica- 
tion. || But theſe probably are the ſame with thoſe 
Diſcourſes mentioned before. For Arrian in his Pre- 
face to thoſe Books gives them the Title of varuiuen. 
Probably this double Title might proceed trom the 
different form, under which they were publiſhed, in il © 
two ſeveral Copies, during Arrian's own Life. I am 8 
alſo apt to believe, that theſe Diſſertations were for- il * 
merly larger, than we now enjoy them; and po- 
ſibly, there might not be four only, but five or fix / 
Books of them. Thus much is certain that A. Gel 
lius | cites a Paſſage out of the fifth, and that Srobeu 
relates ſeveral, as of the ſame Author, which no 
where occur in his Writings extant at this day. It 
is not unlikely, that Arrian, in a ſecond Edition, 1 
might think fit to leave out ſome things publiſhed in 5 
a former, and that he might new caſt the Work, byW . 
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* Geneb. in Chron. A. Gel. Lib. XVII. Cap. 19. 
1 8 * Join. 7 a 8 . 
De ſeipſo, <aouviigale: Arrian. Pref. L. Gellius, 

* Some ſay XII. of theſe called Atantter, and VIII. entitled Av 
real. See Holſten. de Vit. & Script. Porphyrii. Pag. 3. £6 
Cantabr. 165J. K. 

4 4 Cd Lib. XIX. Cap. 7, 
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reducing 
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reducing ſix Books unto four. But however that be, 
I can by no means credit Suidas his Account, when 
he tells us, that Epictetus was himſelf a great Writer; 
for this is very hard for any Man to conceive, who 
hach read Arrian at all, and is acquainted with Epi- 
&eus his manner, and Principles. 

* There are beſides ſome Anſwers pretended to be 
made by him to Queſtions put by Adrian the Empe- 
bur; but any Man who gives himſelf the trouble 
er of reading them, will eaſily diſcover the Forgery, 
and that 2 cannot belong to this Philoſopher. 
ſe t elf, indeed, did once put us in hopes of ſee- 
of ing ſome Letters written by this Great Man pub- 
liſhed, which he had been informed were in the Li- 
es brary at Florence, But in all probability, the Perſon 
ho communicared this piece of News to him, was 
e not rightly informed himſelf, and we are like to wait 
e. a great waile, before our Eyes are gratified with the 
light of that Curioſity. 
he || We have no account that can be depended up- 
on, either of what Diſtemper, or about what time 
m Ehidtetus died. Suidas indeed affirms, that he died 
when Marcus Aurelins was Emperor; but I am very 
Lot to ſuſpect the Truth of this Allertion. * Salma- 
Ie, Who hath enlarged upon this matter is of Opi- 
nion that Side is miſtaken ; and produces ſeveral 
Reaſons for thinking ſo, which I ſhall conſider in 
this place. 

1 1. + The Firſt is, that the ſame Author tells us 
on. Fpicketas was Slave to Epapbroditau, a Captain of Nero“ 
in Life-Guard. Now from the Death of Nero, to the 
by beginning of Marcus Aurelius his Reign, there inter- 

rened no leſs than Ninety Four Years. That which 
adds more to the improbability of this account, is, 
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® Altercat, ad Calcem. EAlit . 

t In Pref. ad Altercat. Adr. 

j| Suid. in Epifer. 

* Salmaſ. in Annot. ad Epictet. & Simpl. 
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that we muſt ſuppoſe Epictetus ſome Years old, be- 
fore he was capable either of doing Epaphroditus any 
Service, or of removing from Hierapelis to Rome. So 


that, according to this Computation, Epictetus may 
be preſumed to have reached a Hundred and Fifteen 


nn 


Years, or thereabouts, which is not very eaſie to be- 


lieve. This Conjecture carries ſomewhat of Argu- 
ment in it, though it be not abſolutely concluſive ; 
becauſe, as Lip/ius * hath obſerved judiciouſly enough, 
tis pollible he might not be taken into Epapbro- 
ditus his Family, till after Nero's Death. But then in 
anſwer to this Solution, it may be replied, that 
T Epaphroditus being diſtinguiſhed by that Title of 
Captain of Nero's Guard, it is more credible, that 
Nero was living at the time when Epiferws belonged 
to him, and that he ſerved him whilſt in that 
Quality. Ty by 

2. The Second Argument is, that Marcus Aureliu: 
does not reckon this Philoſopher among the Perſons 
with whom he had any Converſation, but on 
ſpeaks of reading ſome Diſcourſes of his, whic 
Junius Ruſticus had communicated to him. This to 
me ſeems to carry leſs Strength than the former. 
For, beſides that Epicletus had retired to Nicopoli 
long before that time, we may allow his Death to 
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* Lipſ. ManuduR. ad Stoic. Phileſ. Lib. I. | x 
+ 71 cannot but obſerve here a groſs miſtake in the Preface to Berkelius' 
Edition of the Enchirid. with Wolfius his Notes printed at Lugd. and 
Amſt. 1670. where this Epaphroditus is taken ts the Perſon of that 
Name, Colofl. iv. 18. who brought that Church's Charity to St. Paul 4 
Rome. *'T7i true, that Chapter mentions Saints of Ceſar's Houſhold, 
ver. 23. But the Charafter given of Epictetus bis Mafter, will not in- 
cline us to believe him one of them. And though it be highly probable that 
Epictetus had ſome knowledge of the Chriſtian Doctrine, (as indeed the 
bo loſaphers who wrote aſter the publication of the Goſpel, de by their wa) 
of arguing ſo much more refined than their Predeceſſors ſeem all 10 baut 
had; ) yet we Lave little ground to imagme, that a Perſon of ſuch inf#- 
10 Valines ſuch inſolence, and barbarity, and meanneſs of Spirit, # 
— 0 either inſtrucled him in it, or ever imbibed it hearti 
inf TE | 
+ Sema. ib, Mart. Antonin. Lib. I. Cap. 7. 1 
I; | 3 | ave 
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have happened, much about the beginning of this 
Emperor's Reign. Suidæ affirms no more, than that 
he lived till the time of Marcus Aurelins. And he 
might very well be ſuppoſed to live till che begin- 


ning of his Reign, without implying any neceſſity 


of this Emperor's ſeeing his Diſcourſes till after the 
Author was dead. 


3- * The Third Reaſon is, in my PINS of 
a 


little or no Conſideration. Epicterus his Lamp was 


ſold in Lucian time, and from thence it is inferred 


that Epictetus was dead before that Sale was made. 
But this is no conſequence at all. For we have all 


the Reaſon in the World to believe, that Lucian out- 


lived Marcus Aurelius. And ſo this Lamp being ſold 
while Lucian was yet alive, is no bar to Epictetus his 
being alive in + Marcus his Reign. Nay, it might 
very well happen, that the Lamp mighr be ſold in 
Fyitetus his own life-time, and if this be admitted, 
that Circumſtance will create us no difficulty at all. 

4. * The Fourth is, that A. Gellius, who wrote 
under Antoninus Pius, Or at leaſt in the very begin- 
ning of Marcus Aurelius, ſays of Epictetus, that the 
Memory of that Philoſopher was till freſh at Rome. 
But Salmaſius hath not produced that Paſſage entire, 
for A. Gellius does not — there of his Memory in 
general, but of every body's remembring, that he had 
been a Slave ; which alters the caſe very much. 

5- t The laſt Reaſon alledged by Salmaſius is taken 
from that Expreſſion of Gellius, I have heard Favorinus 
Jay And ſince Favorinus died under: Adrian, Salmaſius 
concludes it impoflible for Epictetus not to have died 
before the Reign of Marcus Aurelius. Now this Rea- 
lon is not convincing, becauſe Faworirds might ve 
well inform A. Gellius what Epictetus had ſaid upon 
ſome certain occaſions, though Epictetus himſelf were 

* Dialog. adverſ. Indo, multo; Libros emtntem. 
1 Salmeſ. pag. 3- EE OR At , 83 

| _— ibid. p. 2. & p. 3. A. Cell. Lib, II. Cap. 18. 

t 4. Gell, Lib. XVII. Cap. 19. | ail 
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{till alive. But ſtill it muſt be confeſſed, there is 
ſome Ground for urging it. For A. Gellizs who wrote 
his Book under Antoninus Pius the Predeceſſor to 
Marcus Aurelius, when mentioning Epictetus, does it 
in theſe terms, Epictetus would ſay, That wenerable old 
Man uſed to ſay, Such a one hath told me, that Epictetus 
as wont to ſay, and the like. Now this is a manner 
of ſpeaking very unuſual, and odd, when the Perſon 
ſpoken of 1s yet in being. And I am indeed the ra- 
er inclined to embrace the Opinion Salmaſius con- 
tends for, becauſe it ſeems to me highly probable, 
that Epictetus was dead before the compoſing of Ar- 
rians Book, in which he collects his Diſcourſes. And 
if ſo, I ſee no poſſibility how Suidas his account of 
his living down to Marcus Aurelius his time ſhould 
ſtand good. For it is evident, that Book was pub- 
liſh'd when A. Gellius wrote his No#es Atticæ, and that 
is as much as to ſay, that it was well known, and 
commonly read in the Reign of Antoninus Pius. I 
own it may be objected, that Arrian might collect and 
publiſh thoſe Diſſertations before the Death of his 
Maſter ; but I can ſcarce think he did ſo, it being 
highly improbable, and a thing out of the common 
way, to ſet forth the Diſcourſes and memorable A- 
ctions of a Perſon ſurviving their publication. And 
therefore without ſome Authority to warrant ſuch a 
Conjecture, bare Preſumptions ought not to prevail 
. for its being received. 

One Difficulty more indeed occurs to me, which 
Salmaſius takes no notice of, and yet in my appre- 
henſion, it is as conſiderable as any of the former. 
Tis the ſpace of time between the Death of Nero, 
and the Edict of Domitian for baniſhing the Philo- 
ſophers. Now this very little, if at all, exceed 
Twenty Tears. For that Edict is placed in the 
Eighth of Domitian. And, if Lipſius his Notion he 
admitted, that Epictetus did not ferve Epapbroditu, 
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till after Nero's Death, the difficulty grows yet more 
upon us. For at that rate he could not be above 
Eighteen or Nineteen at moſt, when he left Rome 
in obedience to the Emperour's prohibition. But 
this is never to be reconciled with A. Gellius his ac- 
count, who ſpeaks of him as a Perſon of great Re- 
pute at that time; and conſtrained to withdraw to 
Nicopolis in the Quality of a Philoſopher concerned 
in the Edict. We can hardly allow him this Cha- 
racter at leſs than Thirty Years old; and, accor- 
ding to that calculation, to bring him down as far 
as Marcus Aurelius his Reign will ask a Hundred and 
Eight or Nine Years. And yet ſo many we cannot 
afford him neither, when it is remembred that La- 
cian, * who was his contemporary, makes no men- 
tion of him, in that Dialogue, concerning Perſons 
who lived to a great Age. I acknowledge, that Cuſe- 
bius takes notice of a ſecond Edict againſt the Philo- 
ſophers, not publiſhed till the Fifteenth of Domitian; 
but, beſides that he ſtands ſingle in this Point, and 
is not ſtrengthened by the Teſtimony of any other 
Chronologer or Hiſtorian, Scaliger in his Animad- 
verſions hath obſerved expreſly, that the Decree 
meant by A. Gellius ( which is plainly chat under de- 
bate at preſent ) was publiſhed in the Eighth Year 
of Domitian. This Argument is of ſo great weight 
with me, that it would quite bear down all that Sui- 
das hath ſaid, were it not, that I find my ſelf ſtill in 
ſome ſuſpenſe, from a —_ in Themiſtius F ; who 
poſitively affirms, that the Two Antonines ſhewed 
Epictetus particular Marks of their Favour and E- 
ſteem. But this Objection too may be taken off, b 

replying, that Orators in their Speeches do not al- 
ways tye themſelves up to the ſame Rules of Exact- 
neſs, which are ſtrictly required of a Faithful Hiſto- 


Lucian. in Dialog. cui Titulus Macrobii. 
} Orat. ad Jovini. 
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rian: Or elſe by ſaying, that Marcus Aurelius might 
expreſs an Honour for Epictetus, in the time of 
ian, and Antoninus Pius, and before he came to be 
Emperour himſelf: Or laſtly, that this Veneration 
was paid to his Character and Memory, aſter the 
Perſon was dead. And this we plainly find done, in 
the Books he hath» left us, where Epictetu: is mentio- 
ned upon ſeveral occaſions with a more than ordinary 
Reſpect. 2 HE 
+ Upon the whole Matter, the Difficulties on both 
fides of the Queſtion are ſuch, that I will not take 
upon'me to determine either way; but ſhall ſatisfie 
my ſelf, with thus laying before my Reader what 
may be ſaid for, and againſt, this Kelation of $;. 
das. And yet, if I may be admitted to interpoſe my 
own private Opinion, this I confeſs, inclines rather 
to Salmaſius, and I am apt to think Epictetus was dead 
before Marcus Aurelius began to Reign. For, beſides 
that Suidas is not always in the right, we have an 
Inſtance in the Perſon before us, where he is mani- 
feſtly in the wrong; That, I mean, in which he 
afhrms Epictetus himf 


elf to have been a great Writer 
of Books. And he, who hath miſtaken in this Point, 
may be preſumed to have miſtaken in the calculation 
of his Age too. But whenever he died, tis certain 
his loſs was much lamented by all the Men of Note 
then alive, and his Memory will be valuable and 
gum among all ſucceeding Ages of the World. 

thus I have given the Reader what ſcattered 
Remains I could gather up concerning him, which 
I hope will be the more kindly received, becauſe the 
firſt attempt of the kind that I know of, ſince that 
Life written by Arrias hath been loſt, _ | 
5 ee 
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N.B. The vulgar Tears of Chriſt are two leſs than 


theſe, and ſo this Account begins 54. 
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Tears of | Years of | — 

Rome. | Chri 1 13 
819 ö 69 | 14  Galba, Otho, Vitellius. 
820 70 1 


1 821 "vs 16 Fl. Veſpaſian. 


823 | 73 | 18 | Heclvidius. Arr. Lib. I 
824 74 | 19 (Cap. 2. 


826 76 | 21 | 


830 | 8 | 25 | Tit. Veſpafian. 


833 83 | 28 Domitian. 
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Corn. Tacitus. 


Pliny the Younger. 
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Plutarch. Charon. Fa- 
mous about this time. 


Eupbrates's Death. 
Arrian. 


Fauvorinns and Polems. 
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SIMPLICIUS 
HIS 


COMMENTARY: 


F the Reader be curious to know Epictetuss Cha- 
racter, he may find it at in an Account of 
his Life and Death, written by Arrian, who al- 
ſo compiled the Diſcourſes of Epictetus, and di- 

geſted them into ſeveral diſtinct Tracts. The ſame 

Arrian compoſed this very Book too, which goes by 

the Name of Enchiridion, being a Collection out 

of Epictetuss Diſcourſes, of ſuch Remarks and Rules 
as he thought moſt ſeaſonable and neceſſary, and 
moſt likely to affect Mens Minds. For thus much 
4rrian himſelf declares in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to 
i Meſſalinus, to whom he addreſſed this Book, as be- 


ing both a particular Friend of his, and an exceeding 


G rr 


The Reader will find all that is material not only in Arias, 
but others who have given an account of Epiferus, preſited ro 
this Edition, ſo far as occurs at preſent to the Memory and Obſer- 
2 1 proves it ought- to be read, and not 
label — 2 
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them: And, tho not all equally, yet all in ſome de- 


that can read theſe Reflexions, without any Impreſ- 
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2 EPICTETUSs Morals 


Admirer of Epiferw. (Though the fame Things in- 
deed, and delivered in almoſt the ſame Expreſſions, 
lie ſcattered up and down in thoſe Writings of Arrian, 
which are called Epictetuss Diſcourſes. ) 

The principal Detign of this Book (if Men would 
but ſuffer themſelves to be wrought upon by it, and 
not think it ſufficient to give him the Hearing only, 
but let ic ſeriouſly atte& their Minds, and would re- 
duce what they read into Practice) is, To ſet our 
Souls as Free, as when their Great Father and Crea- 
tor firſt gave them to us; to diſengage them from all 
thoſe flaviſh Fears, and confounding Troubles, and 
other Corruptions of Human Nature, which are wont 
to ſubdue and tyrannize over them. 

It is called an Enchiridion, or Manual, becauſe all Per- 
ſons, who are delirous to live as they ought, ſhould be 
perfect in this Book,and have it always ready at hand: 
A Book of as conſtant and — Bros as the Sword 
(which commonly went by this Name, and from 
whence the Metaphor ſeems to be taken) is toa Soldier. 

The Diſcourſes are lively and moving; and all but 
the Stupid and Sottiſh muſt needs be affected with 


gree: And it is to be hoped, they will be ſo affected, 
as to be made ſenſible of their own Failings, and In- 
firmities ; and awakened into ſerious Thoughts and 
Endeavours of Reformation. In ſhort, That Man, 


ſion or Concern at all, is loſt to all the Methods of 
Amendment in this World, and can only be made 
wiſer by the * Fiery Diſcipline of the Next. 
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* The Fery Diſcipline of the Next.] This Expreſſion upon 
an Opinion of the Pythagoreans and Platoniſls, which ſuppoſed Men 
(like Metals) to be refined from their Droſs, and their paſt Offences 
to be puniſhed by ſeveral ſorts of Tortures after Death ; but theſe 
to be in the Nature of Corrections as well as Puniſhments. From 
them the Doctrine of Purgatory ſeems to have been derived; and 
indeed many other Erroneous Opinions among Chriſtians, wa - 
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with SIMPLtC1US's, Comment. 43 
The Inſtructions he gives, are built upon Human 
Nature, and the Foundation of them all is Man, con- 
fidered as a Rational Soul, making uſe of the Body, as 
its Inſtrument of Operation. Upon this Account, he 
allows all thoſe innocent Pleaſures, which Nature re- 
quires, and ſuch as are neceſſary to keep up a Succeſſi- 
on of Mankind inthe World; and ſo he does likewiſe 
the Enjoyment of ſuch other Things, as the Condi- 
tion of the preſent Life makes deſirable to us: But 
then it is conſtantly with this Reſerve ; that the Rea- 
ſoning Faculty preſerve its own Liberty, ſo as not t6 
be enſlaved to the Body, or any of its ſenſual Inclina- 
tions, but be conſtantly raiſing itſelf up above theſe, 
and aſpiring to the Enjoyment of its own proper Hap- 
pineſs, So that of all Outward Things which arecom- 
monly eſteemed good, thoſe thatcan any way conduce 
to the promoting our real Happineſs, we may take the 
Advantage of; provided it be done with due Temper, 
and Moderation. But, as for ſuch as are wholly in- 
' WY conſiſtent with that True Good, we are abſolutely for- 
" W bidden the having any thing ar all to do with them. 

One. very remarkable Excellency theſe Writings 
have is, That they render all, who govern themfelves 
by them, truly happy in preſent, and do not content 
themſelves with turning Menover to a long Payment, 
by diſtant Promiſes of their Vertues being rewarded 
in a Future State. Not but that there molt certainly 
ſhall be ſuch a State, and ſuch Rewards. For it is im- 
pollible, that that Being, which ſerves itſelf of the 
body, and of its Appetites and Affections, as fo many 
Inſtruments to act by, ſhould not have a diſtinct Nature 
ok its own 5 a Nature, that continues entire, after 
theſe are loſt and deftroyed; and conſequently, it muſt 
needs have a Perfection of its own two, peculiar and 
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the Remains or the Improvement of ſome fond Conceit and odd 
iyreſſions among the old Philoſophers. This is plain in the Gus 
t and Yahminien Hereſics partic larly, 
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agrees 
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agreable to its Eſſence and Nature. Now, though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Soul to be mortal, and that I: 
and the Body periſh both together;yer he that lives ac- 
cording to — Directions, will be ſure to find his Ac- 
count in them; for he cannot fail of being a truly hap- 
py Man, becauſe he attains to the Perfection of his Na. 
ture, and the Enjoyment of that Good, which is ac- 
commodated to a Rational Soul. And thus the Body 


of a Man, which is — mortal, enjoys its own 


proper Happineſs, and can ask nothing farther, when 
it attains to all that Vigor and Perfection, that the 
Nature of a Body is capable of. 

TheDiſcourſes themfelves areſhort and ſententious; 
much after the manner of thoſe Precepts which the 
Pythagoreans call their Memorandums or Moral Inſt ituti- 
ens: Though among theſe indeed, there is fome ſort 
of Method and Connexion, and a mutual Relation 
almoſt all through; as will appear hereaſter, when we 
come to conſider them particularly. And theſe Ob- 
ſervations and Maxims, though they be put into di- 
ſtinct Chapters, are all yet upon one Subject, and be- 
long to the ſame Science; wiz. That of Amending the 
Life of Man, They are all directed to one and the 


| ſame End; which is, To rouze and invigorate the 


Reaſonable Soul, that it may maintain its own Dig- 
nity, and exert all its Powers in ſuch Operations 5 
are agreable to uncorrupt Nature. 

The Expreſſions are perſpicuous and eaſie; but yet 
it may not be amiſs, a little to explain and enlarge up- 
on them : and that, as well for the Writers own ſake, 
who by this means will be more ſenſibly affected, 
and carried to a clofer and deeper Conſideration of 
the Truths contained in them; as for the Readers Be- 
nefit, who, perhaps, not being very converſant in ſuch 
kind of Writings, will be led into a more perfect Un- 
derſtanding of them by theſe Explanations. 

Now the firſt T king to be cleared upon this Occali- 
on is, What ſort of Perſons theſe Inſtructions were 
| deſigned 
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deligned for ; and what Vertues eſpecially they are 
capable of cultivating in the Men that ſubmit to be 
directed by them. 

And ſirſt, it is plain they are not proper for the Man 
of conſummate Vertue, who hath abſolutely purged 
away allthe Dregs of Human Nature: for he (fo far 
as his mortal State will admit of ſuch Perfection) 
makes it his Buſineſs to diveſt himſelf of Fleſh and 
Senſe, and all the Appetites and Paſſions that attend 
and ſerve the Body; and is entirely taken up with the 
Improvement of his own Mind. Much leſs can they 
ſuir che Circumſtances of a ſpeculative Vertue, which 

isa Degree {till higher than che former. For ſuch a 
Perſon is cxalted even above the Rational Life, and 
attains to à ſort of God- like Contemplation. They are 
adapted then more peculiarly to an inferiour Rank, 
who lead their Lives according to the Dictates of Rea- 


tion, contrived for the Uſe of the Soul: Men that 
do not confound theſe two, nor make either a part of 
the other; nor the Body and Soul both, as equally 
conſtituent parts of Humane Nature. For he that 
ſuppoſes the Man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to conſiſt of Bo- 
dy as well as Soul, hath a Vu ar Notion of Things ; 
is depreſt and ſunk down into Matter; hath no more 
Pretenſions to Reaſon, than a Brute; and ſcarce de- 
ſerves the Name of Man. He that would anſwer 
that Character iu good carneſt, and aſſert the Dignity 
and Prerogative of his Nature, by which God ha 


1 2 him from Beaſts, mult take care to pro- 
d, serve his Soul, as Nature requires it ſhould be, in a Stats 
of Mo! Superioriry over the Body; ſo as to ule and manage 
e- ¶ , not as a part of the ſame common Nature, but as an 
ch laſtrument wholly at its Government and Diſpoſal. 


ind ſuch a Perſon as this is the proper Object of thoſe 


n- 

Moral and Political, Vertues which the following Diſ- 
i- Norſes are intended to excite Men $0. 
ere | 


+ RT That 


ſon, and look upon the Body, as an Inſtrument oi A- 
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That the Real Eſſence of a Man is his Rational Soul, 
Socrates hath undertaken to demonſtrate, in that Dia- 
logue which Plato gives us, between him and his be- 
loved Alcibiades. And Epictetu, proceeding upon this 
Foundation, directs his >cholars, what ſort of Practi- 
ces and Converſation are proper to make a Man, thus 
framed by Nature, perfect. For as the Body gathers 
Strength by Exerciſe, and frequently re = ſuch 
Motions as are natural to it ; ſo the Soul too, by ex- 
erting its Powers, and the Practice of ſuch things as 
are agreeable to Nature, confirms itſelf in Habits, and 
ſtrengthens its own natural Conſtitution. 

I would not have the Reader take it ill to be detain- 
ed a little longer from the following Diſcourſes, only 
whilſt preſent him with ſo neceſſary an Introduction 
to them, as the explaininga little this Notion, which 
er all along takes for a granted Truth, viz. That 
the Real Eſſence of the Man is bis Rational Soul, which 
makes uſe of the Body as its Inſtrument of Action. For 
Epictetus (ets before us the Operations peculiar to ſuch 
a, Perſon, and becoming his Character; and then be 
makes it his Buſineſs to excite all his Scholars to get 
a perfect Knowledg, and employ themſelves in the 
conſtant Practice of them: That by ſuch daily Ex- 
erciſe we may, as I ſaid, give the finiſhing Stroke to 
Nature, and be as perfect, as our Condition is capable 
of being. This is the Ground Epictetus goes upon, 
which he does not at all attempt to prove, but takes 
it, as J ſaid, for a Fundamental Truth, ſufficiently 
plain, and acknowledged before. 

But the Method, in which Socrates proceeds, is this: 
He makes uſe of clear and familiar Examples, and tells 
us, That a Man in Cutting (for inſtance) uſes his 
Knife, and he uſes his Hand too: Then, inferring from 
hencẽ, that the Thing uſed, conſidered as an Inſtru- 
ment, is different from that which employs it; he con- 
cludes, that it is the Man which employs the Body as 
an Inſtrument. Now in truth, it is the Rational Sou, 
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and nothing elſe, that employs this Body, in the Ex- 
erciſe of Arts and Trades, and all manner of Opera- 
tions. From hence again he draws this farther Infe- 
rence, That that which employs the Body, hath the 
Government and Diſpoſal of what it ſoemploys. And 
then he forms his Argument into this Disjunctive Syl- 
logiſm, Either the Soul alone, oi the Body alone, or 
both together,mult needs be the Man. Now if the Man 
have the command of the Body, and the Body cannot 
command nor diſpoſe of itſelf, then it is evident, that 
the Body alone cannot be the Man. It is evident again, 
that Body and Soul together cannot be the Man, for 
the very ſame reaſon; for if the Man have the Go- 
vernment of the Body, and the Body itſelf have no 
part of that Government; thenit is plain, this prero- 
gative does not extend to Soul and Body both, and 
therefore both cannot be the Man. But, in ſnort, if the 
Body in its on Nature be void of all Life and Motion, 
and if it be the Soul, which animates and moves it, (as 
we ſee in Handicraft Trades, the Workman is the 
Principle of Motion, and the Tools have none, but 
what they derive from him, ) then it follows, that the 
Body is to the Soul, what a Tool is to the Artificer: 
And conſequently, that the Soul being the Original 
of all Operation, is truly and properly the Man. 

So then, whoever would make the Man his Care, 
muſt conſult the advantage and improvement of the 
Soul, and purſue the Happineſs peculiar tothis: For he 
that beſtows his pains upon the 1 1 not (it ſeems) 
advance himſelf, and hisown Good, (properly ſpeak- 
ing) but only that of his Inſtrument. Much more ex- 
travagant and abſurd is it then, to lay himſelf out upon 
Riches, or any External Advantages of that kind; be- 
cauſe, in ſo doing, he purſues a very Forein Intereſt, one 
much more diſtant than the former: For he neither 
makes the Man, nor the Man's Inſtrument, the Obje& 
of his Care; but all terminates in thoſe things, which 
make for the Convenience of this Inſtrument only. 

B 4 Epitteti 
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Epilteti Enchiridion. 
CHAP. I. 


All things whatſoever may be divided into two Sorts; 
thoſe that are, and thoſe that are not, within our 
own Power : Of the former ſort are our Opinion 
and Notions of Things; Our Afﬀettions, our De- 
fires, and our —— 9 And in ſhort, all ow 
Actions of very kind are in our own poner. 


COMMENT. 


H. calls thoſe Things in our own power, which we 
| our ſelves areMaſters of,and which depend pure- 
ly upon our own Diſpoſal and Choice ; as we com- 
monly ſay, any thing is a Man's own, which he is not 
beholden to any body elſe for, ſo as that it ſhould fall 
within the compaſs of a Second Perſon, to grant or de- 
ny it,to permit or debar,orany way hinder him in, the 
Enjoyment of it. Now ſuch are the Motions and O- 
perations of the Soul; They are born and bred within 
us, and owing ſolely to our own Judgment, and our 
own Choice;tor indeed, it is not poſſible for any thing 


lth. 


— 


* Affettions) This is the moſt convenient Rendring I could 
think of, for the Greek ph; which though the Latin Impetu 
may do tight to, yet I queſtion whether any Engliſh Word will ful 
ly expreſs.it : If any this of Afe#ion, which yet I do nor ſo nice) 
conhne my ſelf to in this Tranſlation, as not to render it by Pan- 


| — in ſome Places, But I muſt own, that in the midſt of my 


ubrs, what to expreſs it by generally, the Authotity of our Lear 
ned Gateker in his Latin, and of Meric Caſaub. in his Engliſb Tranſl» 
tion of Anteninw, very much prevailed with who have both 
choſen this Expreſſion for it in that Paſſage, which ſeems very pe! 
tinent A. Ns to — purpoſe. Lib. III. ry XVI. 
2. Des e ⁰¹ | of al J 
Gat. Hedi; Calaub, Aﬀettions, x you, : * 
| | = without 
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without us to determine our Choice : The Object of 
our Choice, tis confeſt, is very often ſomething with- 
out us; but the Act of it, and the Motions toward it, 
are intirely our own, and within us. Such, for inſtance, 
are the particular Opinions we entertain, and the auß 
ments we make of Things; as, that Riches, or Death, 
or the like, are things in their own Nature, Good, or 
Evil, or indifferent. And, though we are often indu- 
ced, to take up this or that particular Opinion upon 
Truſt, and upon the Credit we give to what we hear 
other People ſay of it; yet is not their Authority, or 
their Perſuaſion, of ſuch abſolute efficacy, as that the 
Opinion ſhould not ſtill be our own. For at this rate, 
we ſnould make our ſelves as ſenſleſs Creatures as Par- 
rots, who when they call for a Cup of Sack, know not 
what they ſay. If we be allowed then to think at all, 
the Opinion muſt be our own Act and Deed ; occaſi- 
on'd, tis true, ſometimes by things without us, and re- 
commended and conveyed to us by the Inſtructions 
and Arguments of others; but not infuſed ſo Mecha- 
nically, as that we ſhould be purely paſſive in the caſe. 

Thus again; The Object, that moves our Affection, 
is without us, but the Affection itſelf is excited, and a- 
riſes, within us. For there is a great difference obſer- 
vable, between the Internal Motion of the Mind, and 
the External Motive or Inducement to it. This Mo- 
tion is not like that of Men thruſt forward by ano- 
ther, forcibly and againſt their Wills, but ſuch a one, 
as when we move our own Bodies, by our own 
Strength, and of our own Accord. 

The Caſe is the ſame with our Deſires ; by which 
the Soul does (as it were) put her ſelf forward, and 
go in purſuit of the thing deſired ; and fo like- 
wile with our Averſions too, which are but a kind of 
turning aſide, or running away, to avoid the Ob- 
ject that provokes them. 

Now it is ſufficiently manifeſt,that of all theſe, the 


Firſt in order of Nature muſt be Opinion; by As 
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I underſtand ſuch a * or Judgment of 
things, as is grounded upon Reaſon, and worthy the 
Character of a Man. When this Opinion relates to any 
real or ſeeming Good or Evil, which we apprehend 
ourſelves to be concern'd in, then it preſently excites 
either Deſire or Averſion; and, purſuant to either of 
theſe, the proper Affections or Motions of the Soul. 
For the Good mult needs be deſired, before the Soul 
be affected with it, or move towards it; and the Evil 
muſt be diſapproved, before fhe flee from it. Though 
indeed the Stoicks have advanced a contrary Method, 
and repreſented the Affections, by which the Soul is 
carried to or from its Ohject, as if they were antece- 
dent to Deſire and Averſion; thus conſidering theſe 
Affections, as the beginnings and immediate Cauſes 
of thoſe Deſires and Averſions in the Soul. 

But after all, the Brutiſh Inclinations, ſuch particu- 
larly as Anger and Senſual Appetite, are ſo much of a 
piece with the Body, ſo cloſely and manifeſtly inter- 
woven with the Blood and Animal Spirits, that they 
ſeem to grow from the particular Complexions and 
Conſtitutions of Men. So that theſe muſt of neceſlity 
derive their Motion from an External Cauſe in great 
meaſure, and cannot be perfectly at their own diſpo- 
ſal, nor under the abſolute maſtery of the Perſons thus 
deſiring, & c. though they are begun too, and proceed 
Originally, from within. And not only ſo, but the Ra- 
tional Soul itſelf, when ſubdued by the Body, and the 
brutiſh impulſes of Senſe, does in a great degree dege- 
nerate into Machine, 15 violently agitated, drawn and 
managed at pleaſure, and loſes much of its native li- 
berty and power. But when it acts in agreement with 
Nature and Reaſon, it maintains an abſolute freedom, 
and moves only by an Internal Principle of its own. 
In a Mind thus regularly diſpoſed, it is very-ealie to 
\ diſcern how much we have in our own power; tho 

in the former inſtance of a diſorderly Mind, the caſe 


be ſome what intricate and perplexed, But however, 
| in 
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in order to a more exact 2 of the whole 
Matter, both what this Liberty and Power is, and 
what Objects is extends to; as alſo, to ſhew, that all 
the Happineſs and Miſery of a Man's Life, depends 
upon the uſe or the abuſe of this Liberty; I will trace 
the thing up to its firlt Cauſe, and examine the whole 
matter particularly. 

The Source and Original of all things is Good ; for 
indeed, that muſt needs be both the Cauſe, and Begin- 
ning, and the End and Conſummarte Perfection of 
all, in which all Deſires Centre, and to which all 
things naturally tend. Now this Good formsand pro- 
duces all things out of its own fulneſs, both the moſt 
excellent, the middle fort, and the laſt and loweſt 
ank of Beings. The firſt and moſt excellent, bear 
the cloſeſt affinity to itſelf, are of a piece with it, (as it 
were) and expreſs Images of it. Thus one Good Being 
produces many Good Beings; one ſimple and uncom- 
pounded Being, Independent and Supreme, produces 
many other fimple Beings like itſelf; one Principle 
produces many Principles: And this One, this Simple 
Being, this Principle, and this Good, are but ſo many 
ſeveral Names for God, who is before all things, and 
the cauſe of all things. 

Now whatever is Firſt, muſt of neceſſity be the Pu- 
reſt and moſt ſimple Being; forall compounded Things 
and Numbers, are after the Simple, and Unites, in or- 
der of Nature, and inferior to them in Dignity. And 
all Compounds, and Things not Good, do delire the 
Good, as ſomething above, and better than, themſelves. 
And whatever is not ſelf-exiſtent, muſt have received 
ts Being from ſomething elſe. So that the Firſt Prin- 
ciple, and Original Cauſe, muſt have all Abſolute and 
Infinite Power; the Excellence of which conſiſts, and 
its Exuperance is ſeen, in the Production of all things 
tom itſelf, and in giving to thoſe that reſemble its on 
perfections, the Precedence before others, that bear 
w ſuch Reſemblance to it. And hence it is, that One 


Com- 
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common Principle produces many Principles, many 
Simple beings, man es, immediately from 
itſelf, and its own fulneſs. 

Thus all Beings, which are diſtinguiſned from one 
another, by their own peculiar Differences, and mul. 
tiplied into ſeveral Species, according to the particu- 
lar Forms and Circumſtances in which they differ, are 
yet each of them reducible to One Principle, more 
properly their own. All things Beautiful and Lovel 


(for inſtance) of what kind ſoever that Lovelineſs 


and Beauty be, or what Object ſoever it belong to, 
whether Bodies or Souls, are yet derived from one 
common Source of Beauty and Gracefulneſs. 

The caſe is the ſame with all manner of ru> 
ties, and all Truths, and all Principles; for theſe, fo 


. far forth as they are Principles and Originals to other 


things, do exactly agree; and are of the ſame Nature 
with that primary Goodneſs, and original Truth, and 
firſt Principle of all; Allowing only for ſome Abate- 
ments, and taking that Agreement in ſuch Proporti- 
ons, as the capacity of theſe derived and ſecondary 
Cauſes will admit. For the ſame relation, which that 
firſt Univerſal Principle bears to all Beings in general, 
the ſame does each of theſe Subordinate Principles 
bear to the ſeveral Species and Individuals contained 
under it, and partaking of the Property peculiar to it. 
For every Species, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by a peculiar difference of its own, muſt needs 
have a tendency to, and terminate in, its proper 
Principle, from whence one and the ſame Form is re- 
flected down upon all the particular Kinds and Crea- 
eures comprehended under it. 

Thus an Unit is the Foundation of all Numbers, and 


a ſingle Cauſe is the Original of all Properties, in this 
_ vaſt Variety of Beings. So that all partial and ſubor- 


dinate Cauſes do really ſubſift, and are contained, in 
the ficſt and univerſal one; and this, not locally or nu- 


merically, but eſſentially and virtually; as _ 


Sees! 
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in the Whole, as Generals in a Singular, and as Num- 
bers in an Unite. For this indeed is itſelf All, Above 
and Before All; and out of One Principle many 
principles grow, and in One Common Good many 
Goodneſſes ſubſiſt and dwell. 

Nor is this Principle a limited or particular one (as 
for inſtance, a 9 of Beauty, or Gracefulneſs, 
or Goodneſs, or Truth) as each of the reſt are; but 
WH ſimply and univerſally a Principle or Cauſe ; a Prin- 
; BY ciple not only of Species and Beings, but even of all 
| WH other Principles too. For, the Property of a Prin- 
: WH ciple cannot take its Riſe from Particulars, and from 
Many, _ muſt _ at _ in — Ty and thay 
One is eat Original of All, Beginning, 
and Cauſe 2 Cauſes. 

Now the firſt and immediate Productions of this firſt 
Original Good, are of the ſame Kind and Nature with 
ſelf. They retain their Native Goodneſs, and, like 
that from whence they ſpring, are fixed and un 
able, rooted and confirmed in the ſame Happineſs; 
they ſtand in need of no additional Good fromabroad, 
but are themſelves naturally and eſſentially Good and 
Happy. Now all other Beings, whoſe Deſcent from 
that one original Good is more remote, and who de- 
ive themſelves from that Firſt, and theſe Secondary 
Cauſes in Conjunction, loſe that Perfection of being 
Eſſentially Good, and enjoy what they have by parti- | 
s Wl cipation — Fixed indeed they are in God's Eſſen- 
tial Goodneſs, and therefore he continually commu- 

- Wl nicates it to them. But the laſt and loweſt fort which | 
- WH have no power of acting or moving themſelves, (as i vi 
Bodies for Example) As their Exiſtence, and Motion, 7 

d Wl is ſomerhing from without, and what themſelves are '"f 
purely paſſive in; ſo likewiſe is all their Good owing 4 
- W to ſomething without them too. And, that their Mo- | | 
n Wl tion and Exiſtence is from without, is plain, becauſe "Mi 
- WH "iy have no diſcerning or governing Faculty; they 1 
s tte ſubject to perpetual change and diviſion, and con- 
ſequently 
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ſequently cannot be preſent to themſelves in ever 
part, ſo às to be all in all, or produce themſelves entin 

at once; Nor have they 1 of moving them. 
ſelves, as being in their own Nature void of Spirit and 

Life. But now there is a middle ſtate between theſ: 
Extremes, a ſort of Beings inferior to that fixed im. 
mutable nature which is always conſiſtent withrirſelf 
and yet ſuperior to the Loweſt and Mechanical for. 
And theſe are moved, yet not in the fame manner 

with Bodies, by a Motion impreſſed upon them from 
ſomething elſe, but by one internal and purely their, 

And in this capacity are Souls, Maſters of their own, 

and the Bodys motion to which they are united. For 

which reaſon, we call all thoſe Bodies, that are ſet 
into motion by a Principle from within, Animare; 
and thoſe that have none, but what proceed from 
ſomething without, Inanimate Bodies. 1 * 

So then the Soul gives motion both to itſelf, and to the 


a 


the Body; for if it received its own motion from Mon! 


ſomething without, and after that put the Body into Wing 
motion, this motion of the Body could not, with any Meth; 
1 of Speech, be imputed to the Soul, but would M \ 

e wholly owing to that which firſt moved the Soul. Writ! 
Now this free Being is beneath the fix d and unchange- Nor 
Able Goodneſs, and enjoys its Good by participation ran 
only, and ſo is carried towards it; but this is done by Non 
no Forein Force, but by its own Spontaneous AR, its fro: 
own Inclinations and Deſires. For Inclinations, and Wlis; 
Deſires, and Affections, and Choice, are Motions Woo! 
proper to Souls, and entirely their own. hic 
Nov of theſe, the Firſt and Beſt, being the immedi- rev. 


ate production of things Eſſentially and in their own What t 


nature good, though with this abatement, that they Wenc: 


are not ſo themſelves, but only are deſirous of Good: Whado 
yet they bear ſo near a Relation to them, that they de- May to 


tire it with a natural and unchangeable Affection; thei Neal a. 


Choice is ever uniform and conſiſtent, determined to Wh her 


the good part, and never perverted to the worſe. _ Moc 
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if by Choice we mean the preferring of one thing be- 
ore another, they can ſcarce be allowed to have any, 
nleſs you will call it ſo, becauſe they ever take the 
chiefeſt and moſt perfect Good. But the Souls of Men 
are ſo contrived, as to link together, into one Perſon, 
Heavenly and an Earthly Nature, and conſequently 
uſt be capable of inclining to both ſides, of ſoaring 
pwards, or ſinking downwards. When they make 
he former their conſtant Care, their Deſires and their 
Determinationsare uniform and free, and above Con- 
tadiction; but when they loſe this power, all is inver- 
ted and out of courſe, becauſe they employ themſelves 
holly upon purſuing mean ends, and only affect low 
Actions; whereas Nature hath qualified them for the 
animating and moving of Bodies inanimate and pure- 
ly paſſive, and for governing thoſe things, which are 
incapable of ages, partaking of any Good by 
their own Act; and hath given them a power, not 
aly of acting as they pleaſe themſelves, but of put- 
ing other things into action at pleaſure too, which 

therwiſe are not capable of any ſuch thing. 
Now, when the Soul hath converſed too tamiliarly 
ith, and addicted herſelf roo much to Temporal and 
orruptible things, ſuch as have but a periſhing and 
anſitoryGood in them; her choice is no longer above 
ontradiction, but attended with many Struggles and 
ong Oppolitions ; tis directed ſtill indeed to Objects 
igible and good; but then this is ſometimes a real 
ood, and ſonitimes a treacherous and deceitful one, 
hich upon the account of ſome Pleaſure attending it, 
revails upon us. And becauſe this is moſt certain, 
at true Good is always attended with true Pleaſure, 
ence it is, that, wherever the Soul diſcovers the leaſt 
adow of this, ſhe catches at it greedi PE without ſtay- 
g to conſider of what kind the Pleaſure is; whether 
eil and agreeable to that Good which is truly ſo, or 
tether it be falſe, and only carries a counterfeit face 
Wood, never recollecting neither, that it is neceſſarily 
attended 


. — 
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attended with many Troubles, and great Uneaſineſſes, 
and would not be Pleaſure, without theſe to introduce 
and recommend it to us. For he that takes pleaſure 
in cating, would have none, if he had not firſt been 
Hungry ; nor would Drinking give a Man any, but 
for the Thirſt that afflicted him before. Thus — 
ſineſs and Pain are the conſtant Attendants of Plea. 
ſure, and ever mingled with it: So that if you ſuppoſe 


any Pleaſure in err ſnall find, that it comes 


from ſome remains of Thurſt ; for the Pleaſure laſts no - 
longer, than while the Pain continues with it. So long 
as we are Hungry or Dry, or Cold, or the like, the Meat, \ 
and Drink, and Fire, that allay theſe uncaſineſſes, are a- 
greeable to us; but when once the Senſe of thoſe Pains 
ceaſes, we quickly grow weary, and have too much 
of them. And what before gave ſatisfaction and relief, 
ſoon becomes our loathing and averſion, and is itſelf 
a pain to us. Thus alſo the Men, who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be carried away into inordinate and extrara· N Hi 
gant Enjoyments, and make Pleaſure the only End he 
and Buſineſs of their Lives, generally undergo a great MW... 
deal of trouble and uneaſineſs along with it. | 
Now the choice of this pleaſant treacherous Good is W 5; 
che cauſe of all our Faults; as, on the contrary, the 
Choice of true ſubſtantial Good is the Foundation of WE... 
all our Vertue. And indeed all the Good and Evil ot 
our whole Lives, the Happineſs and Miſery of them, 
depend upon this freedom of Will, and Power of 
Choice in us. For when the Will is diſingaged, when it 
proceeds from a free principle, and its determinations 
are properly the acts of that Rational Soul, of which 
our very Eſſence and Nature conſiſts, then it is dire 
cted to Objects truely Eligible and Good. And for this 
reaſon, Virtue, which is its proper Happineſs andPer 
fection is called in Greek, *'aqwrd, Ce. 
Alten. Name which hath great affinity to a Word 
that ſignifies Eligible, not only becauſe Ver 
tue is properly the Object, bur allo, becauſe it 11 che 
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effect of our own Choice. But when the Will acts 
in compliance with the brutiſh Appetites and Inclina- 
tions and propoſes their Enjoyments to it ſelf as its 
own Happineſs ; then it makes an ill Choice, and 
fixes upon counterfeit Good inſtead of true: So that 
all this Freedom and Choice is in our own diſpoſal. 
For the Opinions and Affections of the Soul, its In- 
clinations and Averſions, are but ſo many Steps to- 
wards Choice; and all terminate in that at laſt: 
and theſe are properly the motions of the Mind a- 
ling from within, and not from any violent im- 
pulſes from without us. So that we our ſelves are 
Maſters of all theſe — 

This is the very Reaſon, why the Laws of God 
ad Man, and the Judgment of all Wiſe Men, make 
dr own Freedom and Choice, the Standard to mea- 
bie our Actions by. They look upon the Intention, 
| i; a thing abſolutely in our own power, and pro- 

nounce of our Vices and our Vertues, according to 
"W this, and not according to the quality of our Actions 
themſelves. For they are not abſolutely ours, but 
ae ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed, become formally 
good or evil, by our own Will, and our own Choice. 
The action of Killing, is always the ſame, conſider- 
ed ſtrictly in it ſelf ; but when this action is involun- 
wh it is excuſed and pardoned, becauſe in ſuch 
ales it is not properly ours, nor in our own power: 
Nay, when done in a juſt Cauſe, or in a legal wa 
t 15 not only excuſed, but applauded and highl 
commendable. So that the formal Good or Evil of 
dur Actions, does not depend upon the Actions them- 
klves, but upon the Intention, the Choice, the Free- 


ye them their moral Qualities accordingly. 

By all this it appears, that Epictetus took the right 
Method, when he began his Inſtructions with this 
onſideration of things within our own power; and 
driſed us to make it the general rule of all our Con- 

| C duct; 
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wm and Power, which we have in them, and which 
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duct; ſince all the Excellency, and all the Diſhoneſty 
of our Actions, all the Happineſs and all the Miſery 
of our Lives, depends upon it. But, when he ſays 
4 in general Terms, That all things may be diſtinguiſhed 
* into two ſorts, ſome that are, and ſome that are not in 
our own power; We muſt not ſo underſtand him, a 
if all things whatſoever were meant by it, but only 
ſuch as are within us, or any way concern us. For 
at that rate, there would be no proportion at all 
betwixt the Two oppolite Parts, which ought to 
be obſerved, and is neceſſary to make a juſt Diviſi 
on. And this Proportion, I ſay, would be quite WM it 
loſt, if all things whatſoever, both thoſe that are 
contained in the World, and thoſe that are above, p 
and out of the World, were fer in oppoſition to ff pr 
the few in compariſon, that are within our own WW xr 
power. It, 
But now, in regard ſome People quarrel with this WM ci! 
Diſtinction, even when limited in the moſt cautious WM dic 
manner that can be, and will allow us to have no- Wth: 
thing at all in our power: And among theſe, Some ¶ ma 
aſſert, that all our Actions, Appetites, and Paſſions, MP» 
proceed from Neceſſity, and not from Choice; and Watt: 
Others make us like Stones put into motion, that but 
act mechanically, by chance, and without any pur- cal 
poſe or deſign at all; tho' what hath been ſaid al- Noe 
ready, upon our natural Power, and the Place which ¶ ce 
our Choice and Free-Will hath, and the Neceſſity Wer 
that ſo it muſt be, might ſuffice ; yer perhaps it by ] 
not be amiſs to conſider the Objections of thoſe 
Men, who would rob us of this Liberty and Power, 
and to refute them particularly. 

Now, it by this mechanical and forced ſort 0 
Action, without purpoſe, and by pure chance, they 
intend to ſay, that we propoſe to our ſelves no end 
at all in what we do, it is by no means true; or if it 
would hold in ſome caſes, yer it is evident, there are 


very many inſtances, in which it will not, For all 
| Art 
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Arts and Sciences, nay, all Natures and Beings, have 
conſtantly ſome particular aim and end fixed to them; 
to which they direct their Endeavours perpetually, 
and make every Action in ſome degree ſubſervient. 
And it may be ſaid in general, That there is no one 
Act, no one Motion, of any Living Creature in the 
whole World, but is performed out of a proſpect of 
ſome real, or at leaſt, ſome ſeeming Good: Even 
where the Obje& is Evil, this Obſervation holds; for 
the avoiding that Evil is for the attaining ſome Good, 
and for the Advantage we may find in eſcaping from 
it 


But if this acting by Chance, and without any 
Purpoſe, be ſo underſtood, that what we deſire, may 
prove impoſſible to be compaſſed, or incapable of 
anſwering our end, or hurtful when we have attained 
it, (as we ſay ſometimes, that a Man took a Medi- 
cine without any thought, or to no purpoſe, which 
did him no good, or perhaps, did him harm:) Nei- 
ther does this Senſe deſtroy our Free-Will. For we 
maintain, that thoſe Deſires and Averſions, are in our 
Power, which concern, not only things that may be 
attained, and turn to our Benefit when they are fo ; 
but thoſe too which cannor, and which are prejudi- 
cial to us when we have them. And for this Reaſon 
ve affirm, that our Errors and our Vices, are as truly 
the effects of this Liberty and Choice, as our greateit 
Vertues themſelves are. 

Thoſe who pretend, that our Opinions and De- 
fires, and generally ſpeaking, all our Choices and 
Intentions, are neceſſary, and nor at our own Di- 
Iboſal, as proceeding from Motives without us, and 


ot beginning of our own accord within us, argue 


tor their Opinion ſeveral ways. 

Some of them make the Wants of Human 
Nature, the Ground of this Neceſſity; for we all 
Mow, that a Man in extremity of Hunger, or 
hirſt, or Cold, deſires Meat, and Drink, and 

| BETS OT Warmth, 
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Warmth, whether he will or no; and a Perſon upon 
a Sick Bed, cannot help deſiring Health and Eaſe. 
Some lay all upon the Nature of the thing it (elf 
which is the Object of our Opinion, or Delire, or A- 
verſion; and contend, that this excires our Paſſions, 
and affects our Minds, by its own Power and Eyi- 
dence, whether we are conſenting to it, or not. 
Who is there, for inſtance, that hath attained to the 
leaſt knowledge in Arithmetick, and does not readily 
allow, and firmly believe, that twice Two make Four? 
And which way ſhall we call ſuch an Opinion 25 
this, the effet of Freedom and Choice, and na 
rather of abſolute Conſtraint, becauſe ariſing from 
the evidence of the thing aſſented to, and the im. 
poſſibility of its being otherwiſe ? So again, when a 
Man hath entertain d a Notion of any Goodnels ot 
Excellence, when he apprehends a thing to be Love- 
ly, or Profitable, or the direct contrary ; does he not 
Forchwich naturally deſire the one ſort, and decline 
the other? For the beſt Philoſophers are agreed, 
that the Object of our Deſire, and the Final cauſe, 
are the Motives, and that which ſets all the reſt on 
Work: and if this be true, how ſhall we challenge 
that as our own Act and Deed, which is ſo abſolute- 
ly the effect of Conſtraint and Neceſſity, impoſet 
by the Nature and Quality of things without us, tha 
ſtir our Affections accordingly, without any Diſpoſa 
or Conſent of ours? 
Others rather think, that the Diſpoſition of the 
Perſon deſigning, is the cauſe of all this Neceſlity 
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this, ſay they, muſt needs be wrought upon, acco! 
ding as it ſtands inclined ; Nor is it in ones ov 
Choice, whether he will deſire thofe things or not 
which his own Nature, and Temper, and Cuſto 
ſtrongly determine him to. Thus the Temperati 
Perſon finds in himſelf an habitual deſire of ſud 
Actions, and ſuch Converſation, as are agreeable t 
the Vertus of Temperance ; and the Intemperate 


— 
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no leſs fond of all occaſions to exerciſe his Extrava- 
gance. Thus the Deligns of them both are fixed, 
and it is not in their power to alter them. For ſome 
we ſee plainly, who are angry at themſelves, con- 
demn their own Deſires, and wiſh with all their 
Souls, that they could reſtrain and ſubdue them, yet 
. W finding their Habits and Cuſtoms ſo violent and pre- 
e MW wailing, that they are hurried on, and thruſt forward, 

like ſo many Engines, and feel and lament the force 
! WI which they cannot reſiſt, when Objects which are 
agreeable to their Inclinations, ſuch as by cuſtom 
re become familiar and natural to them, offer them- 
ſelves. By the ſame reaſon, a Skilful and Judicious 
Man, will give a right Judgment of things, and en- 
tertain true Opinions of them; and the Ignorant and 
Ualearned, will have falſe and miſtaken Notions. 
For it cannot agree with the Character of a Wiſe 
Man, to take up with an Error ; nor with that of 


nean Ignorant one, to find out the Truth: Bur it 
d, ſtands to great Reaſon, that the Ignorant one 
ſe, WW ſhould aſſent to a Falſhood, and the Skilful and 


Learned ſhould reject it. And yet, if theſe things 
were entirely at ones own diſpoſal, this would not 
he, For the Ignorant Man would never prefer 
Filſhood before Truth, if he could help it; and the 
Wiſe Man, if we ſhould allow him to aſſent to Truth, 
meerly by Virtue of his own Free will, might alſo be 
allowed to take up falſe Opinions, if you do but ſup- 
poſe his Will to incline him that way too. But this, 
they tell you, cannot be, for it is with the Under- 
landing, und the Objects about which it is employed, 
3 we find it with the Senſes of the Body, and ſenſible 
Objects; where it is impoſſible to have things appre- 
hended otherwiſe than they repreſent themſelves, un- 
el we ſuppoſe ſome weaknels or defect in theOrgans, 
which ſhould apprehend and repreſent them to us. 
Theſe are the Cavils commonly made uſe of a- 
Rnit Fre+will, though _—_ a great many — 
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inſiſt upon one more, and fancy, that there is a Fa- 
tality in the Motion and Poſition of the Heavens, 
which influences, not only all other things, but even 
our very Deſires and Inclinations too, determines us 
in the Opinions we ſhall eſpouſe, and the Choices 
we ſhall make. And in confirmation of this Argu- 
ment, they produce the Predictions of Aſtrologers, 
who, upon calculating Men's Nativity, and finding 
what Planet each Perſon is born under, take upon 
them to pronounce very peremptorily, that ſuch 2 
one ſhall be a voluptuous Perſon, a Second, Cove- 
rous, a Third, a Lover of Learning and Wiſdom; 
and thus declare before-hand, the Inclinations and 
Defires, which in the whole Courſe of their Lives, 
ſhall afcerwards be diſcovered by their Behaviour and 
Converſation. Now theſe Men could never fay 
true, nor deſcribe ſuch Tempers and Practices ſo ex 
actly as they do, if there were not ſome Conſtella- 
tion, ſome fatal over-ruling Influence, that enforces 
theſe particular Inclinations and Appetites, and puts 
it paſt Men's Power to change or conquer them. 
And if any ſuch Fatality there be, how abſurd is it 
to pretend to a power of regulating and determining 
our own Deſires, and fixing them upon what Ob- 
jets we pleaſe, when we are abſolutely and irrevo- 
cably ſtaked down, to this or that particular Object 
beforehand, and muſt defire and purſue it, whether 
we will or no? This, I think, is the Sum of all thoſe 
Objections, that uſe to be urged againſt that Liberty 
we profeſs to aſſert, and the power of diſpoſing our 
Detires and our Averſions, the Reſolutions we take, 
and the Actions we do, as we ſee fit ourſelves. 
Now, in Anſwer to the Firſt of theſe, which made 
our Wants, the Foundation of that Neceſſity and 
Conſtraint they pretend; we may reply, that, if this 


were true, then Want would always create Deſire; 


But this it does not do. For there are many things, 


and particularly, inanimate Creatures, that are often- 
| times 
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times in great want of ſome Quality or other; Heat, 
or Cold, or Drought, or Moiſture, and yet they 
never deſire what they ſtand ſo much in need of; 
and the Reaſon is plain, becauſe their Nature is not 
capable of Deſire: For, in order to Deſiring, it is 
neceſſary both to have a Senſe of the thing deſired, 
and to be moved by that Senſe : from whence it is 
plain, that Want does not always infuſe, nor infer 
Deſire. 

But the Creatures which are endued with a Fa- 
culty of deſiring, when they feel themſelves in want, 
do then exert Deſire, in order to the Relief of the 
Wants they feel. 

Thus (to illuſtrate the Thing by a familiar In- 
ſtance ) Itching diſpoſes us to Scratch, and upon a 
Senſe of the Uneaſineſs it gives us, the Hands apply 
themſelves to the Relief we want, but yet this Itch- 
ing does not give us the Hands we ſcratch with: Nor 
is it true, that the Neceſſities of Human Life have in- 
vented the Arts and Trades that are made uſe of for 
the Support of it; for it is the Mind of Man, which 
invented them, ſaw the Need there was af them, and 
took Occaſion from thence to ſeek out this Relief. 
For all deſire is a Motion of the Soul deſiring, born 
and begun within, and exerted by the Soul, when 
called out by any deſirable Object; but it is by no 
means infuſed into the Soul from without. Now the 
Irrational Life of Brute Beaſts, being wholly corpo- 
real, and having, in truth, little or nothing, but what 
is Matter and Body belonging to it, is troubled with 
no difference or diſtraction of Deſires, hath no 
Wants, except thoſe relating to the Body, to ſup- 
ply; and conſequently, but one ſort of Deſires to 
exert, And this conſtant Uniformity in their caſe, 
makes us think them the Effect, not of Liberty, but 
Neceſſity. 

But now, the rational Soul of Man, being placed, 
% I ſaid before, in a middle Station, may be conſi- 
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dered in a threefold Capacity and Diſpoſition ; 
One, that inclines it to the worſt part, that is, the 
Bodily and Brutiſh ; a Second, that regards its own 
ſelf; and a Third, that better and more excel- 
lent part above it: ſo that here may be a threefold 


Converſation, a threefold Want, and a threefold ' 


Deſire. Now when it gives itſelf tamely up to the 
Body, and conſults the Bruriſh Appetites and Wants 
of that part only, then, of neceſſity, it complies and 
concurs with all the Bodily Deſires. And this is that 
fort of Deſire, which captivates the Will, and hath 
brought the Freedom of it to be a Matter of ſo much 
Controverſie. But when it purſues the Inclinations, 
and lives agreeably to the Nature, either of its own 
ſelf, or the excellent Beings above it, then it exerts 
its Faculties freely, and deſires the Good peculiar to 
rheſe Conditions, without Difficulty or Oppoſition, 
Now the Power and Liberty of the Soul conſiſts 
in this; that, whereas Nature hath made her ca- 
pable of Deſires of ſeveral Qualities, ſome of 4 
better and more excellent kind, and others of a 
worſe and more vile, ſhe can fo far diſpoſe of her 
ſelf, as to fix upon either the one or the other of theſe 
ſorts; which yet is done with this Difference, that by 
pur ſuing the worſe her Faculties are enfeebled and 
debaſed, and by following the better they are exalted 
and confirmed; for the Choice of theſe is indeed 
truly and properly Choice. And hence we fee it 
often happens, that when the Body finds itſelf low 
and empty, and requires Meat, or ſome other Suſte- 
nance, the Mind ſteps in and countermands this De- 
fire with another over-ruling one of Faſting or Abſte- 
miouſneſs; and this too taken up poſſibly upon ſome 
Religious Account, or in Obedience to ſome Law, 
or perhaps, merely in point of Prudence, as thinking 
it better upon its own Account, or more conducing 
ro the Health of the Body. Now I think no body 
can ſay, but the Mind, in ſuch a Caſe, might, * 
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had ſo pleaſed, have complied with thoſe firſt De- 
ſires, as indeed we find the Generality of People do 
upon theſe Occaſions; but you ſee it exerted another 
oppolite Deſire, and proſecuted that as the greater 
Good, and ſo more eligible of the two : So that Epi- 
Fetus, looking upon the Soul as endued with Rea- 
ſon, might upon this Account very juſtly ſay, that 
ſhe had it in her Power to qualifie her Deſires, and 
to po them upon ſuch or ſuch Objects, as ſhe ſaw 
Cauſe. 

The next Objection, that tells us, The Object of 
Delire neceſſarily excites the Soul to a Deſire of it, 
muſt be acknowledg d to have a great deal of Truth 
in it, but yet not ſo much as the Perſons who urge it 
imagine : For, the Object does not move the Soul to 
Deſire forcibly and mechanically, but by propoſing 
itſelf, as ſomething fit to be embraced, and thus cal- 
ling forth thoſe Powers of the Soul into Action, which 
Nature hath qualified to meet and to receive it : Juſt 
a5 the ſenſible Object does not infuſe the Faculty of 
Senſation into the Perſon who receives its Impreſſi- 
ons, nor draws him by violence to itſelf ; but only 
preſents itſelf to the Eye, in ſuch Proportions as are 
proper for uniting with that Organ of Senſe, which 
was ordained'by Nature, and fitted for that Union. 
And ſo the Object of Deſire preſents its Convenience 
and Fitneſs to the Soul, and this invites ſuch Motions, 


as Nature hath provided proper for this Purpoſe. Thus 


i: muſt needs be, becauſe we ſee, that, when deſirable 
Objects offer themſelves, ſome People are, and others 
are not, affected with them; whereas, if the Object 
Vere endued with ſuch Efficacy and Power, as perfect- 
ly ro conſtrain the Perſon deſiring, and the Motion of 
the Mind were neceſſarily impreſſed by it, ic muſt 
needs follow, that upon ſuch Occaſions every one 
muſt be affected with ir, though perhaps not every 
oe in the ſame Degree. And, in truth, ſuch an 
Operation upon t. e Mind, would not be Deſire, but 
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2 violent Impulſe, or forcible Attraction, ſuch as we 
ſee when one Body is thruſt forward, or dragged a- 
long by another. For Deſire is a kind of Expanſion 
in * Mind, as moving forwards toward the Thing 
deſired, without any local Motion in the Perſon de- 
firing ; ſuch as we may reſemble to a Man's ſtretch- 
ing out his Hand to meet or embrace one, while the 
— of his Body is in no Motion. So that Deſire is a 
Motion begun originally, and proceeding from with- 
in; as are alſo our Opinions, and the other Thin 
mentioned here by Epictetuu. 
This Motion, indeed, is ſometimes what it ought 
to be, and is duly proportioned to the Nature of the 
Thing which we deſire or conceive of: And ſome- 
times it is miſtaken and very different from it, when 
we are inclined to ſomething, which to us ap 
very deſirable, but is really what ſhould rather pro- 
yoke our Averſion. When it ſhews us a gaudy Out- ſide 
to invite our Deſire, and hath a great deal of hidden 
Evil within, which all the while lies concealed, under 


ſome Advantage, which the Idea of this Object flat- 


ters us with. Thus the Thief is carried away with an 
Idea of Gain and Riches, as a deſirable Thing; and 
this keeps him from conſidering, or having any dread 
at all, of that horrible Evil, which lies ſheltered under 
this Gain, that defiles his Soul, and taints it with In- 
juſtice. And then, as for any Apprehenſions of Diſ- 
covery, and Impriſonment, and Puniſhment, which 
arc the only Calamities ſo wicked a Wretch fears; 
The exceſſive Eagerneſs of his Defires, utterly over- 
looks and ſtifles all theſe ; for he preſently repreſents 
to himſelf, what a World of Men do ſuch Things, and 
yet are never found out. Now, thus much is plainly 
in our Power, to examine this Object of our Deſire 
more nicely ; and to inform our ſelves well, whether 
it be a real Gocd and worth our purſuing; or whether 
it only cheats us with a fair Out- ſide and counterfeit 
Appearance ot Good; as, particularly, in the 3 
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| of Gain juſt now mentioned. Nay, we may go ſome- 


thing farther yet; for, we may correct and regulate 
our Deſires, may bring them to fix * ſuch Objects 
only as are truly deſirable, and teach them not to be 
impoſed upon with falſe Appearances. 

We are told again, That our Deſires and our Opi- 
nions are carried to their proper Object with as in- 
vincible a Neceſſity, as a Stone or Clod of Earth is 
carried downwards; and conſequently, that Nature 
hath left us nothing in our own Power: Nor have we 
any more reaſon to conclude, - that we are free to 
think, or to deſire, after this or that manner, when 
we ſee our Aﬀent and Appetite always moved by the 
Credibility or the Deſirableneſs of their Objects, than 
we have to ſuppoſe that a Stone can aſcend, when we 
never ſee it do ſo. 

Now to this it may be replied, that there is a two- 
ſold Neceſſity, the one abſolutely deſtructive of Free- 
Will, the other very conſiſtent with ic. That kind 
of Neceflity which proceeds from any Things without 
us, does indeed take away all Liberty and Choice ; for 
no Man can be ſaid to act freely, when he is compel- 
led by any other external Cauſe, to do a Thing or 
to leave it undone. But then there is another ſort of 
Neceflity from within our ſelves, which keeps every 
thing within its due Bounds, and obliges each Facul- 
ty and Part to act agreeably to its own Nature and o- 
riginal Conſtitution. And this is ſo far from deſtroy- 
ing Free-Will, that it rather preſerves and ſupports it. 
For by this means it comes to pals, that a Free-Agent 
can be wrought upon by no other ways, but ſuch as 
are conſiſtent with the Nature of a Free-Agent, which 
is, from a Principle of Motion within itfelf. And 
this Neceflity is by no means a Mechanical Neceſſity, 
decauſe it is not impoſed by any thing from without 
us; but is what the Nature of ſuch an Agent admits and 
requires ; what is neceſſary for its Preſervation, and for 
exerting the Operations proper to a Creature endued 
with ſuch a Faculty as Self- Motion. Be- 
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Beſides, if the Soul can bring itſelf to ſuch Habit; 
and Diſpoſitions as are Vertuous or Vicious, can grow 
better by Wiſdom and Sobriety, and worſe by Per- 
verſeneſs and a Diſſolute Behaviour; and can con- 
firm itſelf in each of theſe Courſes, by the frequent 
Repetition of Acts ſuitable to them; then the Soul is 
the true Cauſe of all this. Though, in truth, it muſt 
not be admitted for a general Rule neither, That the 


Liberty and Power of the Will is to be judged of by 


Mens being able todo Things contrary to one another. 

For thoſe Souls that are immediately united to the 

Original Good, prefer that conſtantly, and yet the 

Freedom of their Choice is {till the ſame; for that 

Preference is no more conſtrain d and neceſſary, than 
if they took Evil inſtead of it. But it is their Excel- 
lence and Perfection, that they continue ſtedfaſt in | 
their own Good, and never ſutter themſelves to be | 
drawn off to the Contrary. But as tor Our Souls, Ml 
which are more remotely deſcended from that great 
Original, their Deſires are according to their Tem- a 
pers and Diſpoſitions : thoſe of them that are well 1 
diſpoſed have good Deſires, and thoſe that are ill have 
evil ones: But {till theſe Souls of ours are capable of WM « 
great Alterations ; They frequently recover them- WW { 
telves from Vice to Vertue, by Reformation and bet- t 
ter Care; They decline too, and ſink down from 8 
Vertue to Vice, by Supineneſs and a fooliſh Neglect; 1 
and both theſe Changes are wrought in them by their f 


' own voluntary Choice, and not by any Force or 


a 
Neceſſity that compels them to it. So that there can b 
be no manner of Pretence for charging any part of b 
our Wickedneſs upon God. He created the Soul after 
ſuch a manner indeed, as to leave it capable of being 
corrupted, becauſe its Eſſence is not of the firſt and 
beſt ſort of Natures, but hath a Mixture of the mid- 
dle and the loweſt ; and this Mixture was fit, that fo 
all might remain in its Perfection; and the firſt and 
beſt continue ſtill ſuch, without degenerating into 

| Barrenneſ 
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Barrenneſs, and Imperfection, and Matter. God 
therefore, Who is infinitely good himſelf, made the 
Soul in a Condition that might be perverted; and it 
is an Argument of his Mercy, and the exceedin 
Riches of his Goodneſs, r way did ſo: For he ha 
ſet it above the reach of all external Violence and 
Neceſſity, and made it impoſſible for it to be cor- 
rupted without its own Conſent. 

There is one Argument more ſtill behind; which 
pretends, Thar a fatal Revolution of the Heavens hath 
ſo ſtrong and abſolute a Power upon us, as not only 
to influence our Actions, but even to determine our 
Choice and all our Inclinations, and leave us no Li- 
berty at allto diſpoſe of ourfelves, but only the empty 
Name of ſuch a Liberty. Now to theſe we may an- 
(wer, That if the Rational Soul be Eternal and Im- 
mortal, (which I ſhall not go about to prove, that be- 
ing forein to this Subject, but deſire at preſent to take 
for granted, tho it muſt be confeſt, not in all Points 
agreeable to the Doctrine of the Stoicłs in this parti- 
cular, but) If the Soul, I ſay, be Eternal and Immor- 
tal, it cannot be allowed to receive its Being from, 
or to have its Dependence, upon Matter and Notion, 
Its Inſtrument indeed, that is, the Animal taken in 
the groſs, by which I mean, the Body animated by the 
Soul, may owe its Nature and its Changes to ſuch 
Cauſes : For, material Cauſes produce material Ef- 
fects, and theſe may differ, according as thoſe Cauſes 
are differently diſpoſed with regard to Things here 
below. And the Inſtrument is formed fo, as to be pro- 
per and ſerviceable to the Soul, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to make uſe of it now; as the difference of Tools 
teaches us to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Profeſſions that 
uſe them, ſo as to ſay, Theſe belong to the Carpenter's, 
thoſe to the Maſon's, and others to the Smith's Trade; 
and not only to diſtinguiſh the Trades themſelves, but 
the Skill and Capacity of the Artificers themſelves ; 
to judge of their Deſigns and Intentions, and the 
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Perfection of the Work it ſelf; for, thoſe who are 
Maſters of their Trade, have better Tools, and uſe 
them with greater Dexterity, than others: In like 
manner, they who have attained to the Knowledge 
of Aſtrology, find out the Nature and Temper of 
the Inſtrument (the Body) from the different Conſti- 
tution of Material Cauſes, and from hence make 
their Conjectures of the Diſpoſition of the Soul; and 
this is the Reaſon why they often gueſs aright. For 
indeed, the Generality of Souls, when falling under 
ill Management, and the Converſation of naughty 
Men, (a ſort of Degradation inflicted upon them by 
way of Puniſhment for the loſs of their Primitive 
Purity) addict themſelves too much to the Body, and 
are govern'd and ſubdu d by it; ſo as to uſe it no longer 
as their Inſtrument of Action, but to look upon it as a 
art and piece of their own Eſſence, and conform their 
Deſires to its brutiſh Appetites and Inclinations. 
Beſides, this Poſition, and fatal Revolution of the 
Heavens, carries ſome tort of Argument to the 
Production of the Souls united to Bodies under it, yet 
not ſo, as to impoſe any abſolute Neceſſity upon their 
Appetites and Inclinations, but only to inter a Re- 
{:mblance of their Temper: For, as in Cities, there 
arc ſome particular ſolemn Seaſons and Places, that 
give us good Grounds to diſtinguiſh the Perſons aſ- 
iembled in them, as the Days and Places of Publick 
Worſhip commonly call choſe that are wiſe, and re- 
ligious, and well-diſpoſed, together ; and thoſe that 
are ſet apart for Pomp and publick Sports, gather the 
Rabble, and the Idle, and the Diſſolute; to that the 
obſerving theſe Solemnities give us a clear Know- 
ledge of the People that attend upon them: By the 
ſame Reaſon, the particular Seaſons and Places, (the 
Houſes and Conjunctions of the Planets ) may be able 
to give us ſome Light into the Temper of the Souls 
united to Bodies under them, us _—_ ſome Ath- 
C 


rity to the Conjunctions, under whic n are born. 
For, 
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For, when God in his Juſtice hath ordained ſuch à 
particular Poſition, and all the Fatalities conſequent 
to it, then thoſe Souls, which have deſerved this Ven- 
geance, are brought under that Poſition. For Like- 
neſs, and 1 of Tempers, hath a ſtrange Power 
of bringing all that agree in it together. This fatal 
Revolution then, does by no means conſtrain or bind 
up the Soul, nor take away its native Freedom; but 
the Soul only bears ſome Reſemblance to the Tem- 
per of this Revolution, and is framed agreeably to 
ſuch a Body, as itſelf hath deſerved to be given it for 
its Uſe ; and by this means, gives Men an Oppor- 
tunity of learning its particular Deſires and Inclina- 
tions, by conſidering the Conſtellations that People 
are born under. 

Again, the Souls chuſe their particular Ways of li- 
ving, according to their former Dignity and Diſpo- 
ſition 5 but ſtill, the behaving themſelves well or ill 
in each of theſe Ways, is left in their owg Power. 
And upon this Account, we ſee many, who have 
choſen a Way of Trade, and Buſineſs, and great 
Temptation, yet continue very honeſt and good 
Men in it ; and many that profeſs Philoſophy, and 
the Improvement of Wiſdom and Vertue, are yet of 
very looſe Converſition, notwithſtanding all the Ad- 
rantages of ſuch an Employment. For the different 
Methods of Life, as that of Husbandry, or Mer- 
chandiſe, or Muſick, or the like, are choſen by the 
Soul, according to her former Diſpoſition ; and Mens 
Station in the World is aſſigned them ſuitable to their 
Dignity and Deſerts: But the Management of them- 
ſelves 1n any of theſe Callings, is the Choice and 
Work of the Soul afterwards; and we do not ſo much 
blame or commend Men for their Callings themſelves, 
as for their difterent Behaviour in them. 


Farther yet; This fatal Poſition or Revolution does 


never ( as ſome Men too boldly affirm it does) cauſe 
any thing of Wickedneſs in us, ſo as to make it ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary, that Men born under it ſhould be Knaves 
and Cheats, Adulterous, or addicted to beaſtly and un- 
natural Luſts. For, though the Caſters of Nativities, 
ſometimes ſay true, when they foretel theſo Things 
yet this only happens, according as we receive par- 
_ ticular Qualities or Impreſſions; which is done, ſome- 
times in a moderate, and ſometimes in an immoderate 
Degree. And it is not the Influence of the Stars, 
but the Corruption of the Mind, that makes Men 
Knaviſh, or Laſcivious, or Unnatural and Brutiſh. 
Thoſe that receive thele Influences moderately, and 
do not aſſiſt them by their own Depravity, are Cau— 
tious and Wary, correct the Heat of Youth, and uſe 
it vertuouſly ; but thoſe that receive them immo- I (: 
derately, that is, give way to them, and promote 1 
them, debaſe and proſtitute themſelves to all man- Ne. 
ner of Wickedneſs. And what Reflection upon Ml fu 
Nature can this be? For, even that, which is molt T. 
beneficial to us, may turn to our Prejudice by a per- W tic 
verſe Uſe of it. The Sun gives us Light; it both . 
makes Things viſible, and enables us to fee them; NM 
And yet, if a Man will be fo fooliſh, as to take too 
much of it, to gaze upon his Rays, when they ſhine IF an) 
in their full Strength, he may loſe his Eye-tight by 
his Folly. But then, that Folly, and not the Bright- 
neſs of the Sun, is to be blamed, if that which is the | + 
Author of Light to all the World, be the Occaſion of ¶ nuſt 
Blindneſs and Darkneſs to him. Now, when the A- 3 

ſtrologers have (as they think) formed to themſelves Nys 
certain Marks and Rules, whereby to know, who pon 
will receive theſe Impreſſions in a due meaſure, and Con 
who in a vicious exceſs ; then they pronounce ſome 
Men Wiſe, and others Subtle and Knaviſh accor- 
dingly. Tho", after all, I very much doubt, Whe- 
ther the erecting of any Schemes can furniſh them 
with ſuch Marks of Diſtinction, or no. Some Things 
indeed, are ſo manifeſt, that all the World muſt al- 


low them ; as, that when the Sun is in Cancer, — 
Bodies 
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Bodies feel exceflive Heat; but ſome again are ex- 
ceeding dark and doubrful, and ſuch as none bur 
choſe who have made themſelves Maſters of Aſtro- 
logy can make any thing of. 

Now, that thoſe Things which a& conſtantly ac- 
cording to the Deſign and Directions of Nature, that 

reſerve the Original Conſtitution given them at firſt 
= their Great Creator, and are endued with the 

reateſt Power and Strength; that ſuch Things, I 
. always act upon a good Deſign, and properly 
ſpeaking, are never the Cauſe of any Evil, ſeems to 
me very plain : For all Evil is occalioned, not by the 
Exceſs, but by the Want of Power ; and if it were nor 
ſo, Power ought not to be reckoned among thoſe 
Things that are Good: And yet it is as plain, that 
even God Things in Excels, oftentimes prove hurt- 
ful to us; but then, that hurt is not owing to the 
Things, but to ourſelves. And thus much may ſuf- 
tice in Anſwer to them who deny the Freedom of the 
Will, upon the Pretence of any Fatality from the 
Motion or Polition of the Heavens. . 

But indeed, to all who deny this Liberty, upon 
any Argument whatſoever, it may be replied in ge- 


t If this Argument ſeem obſcure in ſome of the Parts of it, that 
muſt be imputed to the dark Notions of the Old Philoſophers, upon 
this Matter, and the Superſtitious Regard that they had to Judicial 
Aſtrology ; which Simplicius himſelf is content only fo far to com- 
ply with, as to allow ſome conſiderable Influence of the Heavens 
upon the Bodies and Tempers of Men; and that Stroke, which the 
Complexions of People have, in forming the Diſpoſitions of theit 
Minds. Some Paſſages there are too, which proceed upon the Hy- 
potheſes of the Pre-exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, and their 
being provided with Bodies of Good or Bad Complexions here, ac- 
cording ro their Merits or Demerits in ſome former State, Bur in 
truth, this whole Notion of Judiciary Aſtrology is now very juſtly 
tploded, as groundleſs and fantaſtical ; and many Modern Philoſo- 
hers have proved it, by very ſubſtantial Arguments, to be na bet- 
ter. See particularly Gaſcxd. in his Animadverſions on the Tenth 
book of Diogenes Laertius. 
D neral 
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neral, That thoſe who go about to deſtroy it, do by 
no means conſider or underſtand the Nature of the 
Soul, but overthrow its very Original Conſtitution, 
without ſeeming to be ſenſible of it. For they take 
. away all Principle of Internal and Selſ-Motion, in 
which the Eſſence of the Soul chiefly confiſts. For it 
muſt be either moved of its own Accord, and then it 
is excited by a Cauſe within itſelf to its Appetites and 
Affections, and not thruſt forward and dragg d along, 
as Bodies are; or elſe it is moved by an External 
Force, and then it is purely Mechanical. 
Again, They that will not allow us to have our 
Actions at our own Diſpoſal, do not attend to, nor 
are able to account for the Vital Energy of the Soul, 
and its Aſſenting and Diſſenting, Accepring or Re- 
jecting Power. Now this is what Experience and 
Common Senſe teaches every Man, that he hath a 
Power of Conſenting and Refuſing, Embracing and 
Declining, Agreeing to, or Denying ; and it is to no 
purpoſe to argue againſt that which we feel and find 
every Moment. But now all theſe are internal Mo- 
tions, begun in the Soul itſelf ; and not violent Im- 
pulſes and Attractions from Things without us, fuch 
as Inanimate Creatures muſt be moved by. For This 
is the Difference between Animate and Inanimate 
Bodies, that the one Sort are moved by an Internal 
Principle, and the other are not. Now, according 
to this Diſtinction, that which puts the Inanimate 
into Motion, muſt have a Principle of Motion of its 
own, and cannot itſelf be moved Mechanically. 
For if this derived its Motion from ſomething elle 
too, then, (as was urged before) the Body 15 not 
moved by this, but by that other Cauſe, from 
whence the Motion is at firſt imparted to this; and 
ſo the Body, being moved no longer from within, 
but by ſome forcible Impreſſion from without, as all 
other Inanimate Creatures are, mult icſelf be con- 
cluded Inanimate. 
Once 
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or Puniſhments. The Laws of God and Man inſti- 
tured for thoſe Purpoſes, and enforced by theſe 
Sanctions, are evacuated ; and the very Foundations 
of them all torn up, and quite overturn'd. And then 
do but conlider how diſmal the Conſequences mutt 
de; for when once we are come to this pals, all Or- 
der and Society muſt needs be loſt, and nothing left 
us, but a Lite of Rapine and Violence, of Miſery and 
Confufion, a Life, not of Civiliz'd Men, but of Ra- 
venous and Wild Beaſts. 

But I expec, that the Adverſaries of this Opinion 
will appeal back again to our own Experience, and 
urge afreſh. What? do we not often find ourſelves 
forced by the Tyranny of Ill Men, and the over- 
bearing Torment of our own Paſſions, and the ſtrong 
bent of Natural Sympathies and Antipathies ; Do 
; Wir theſe compel us to do and ſuffer many thin 
againſt our Wills; and ſuch as no Man in his Senſes 
would chooſe, if it were in his power to avoid? To 
this my Anſwer is ſtill the ſame, That, notwithſtand- 
ng all this, our Liberty 1s not deſtroyed, but the 
Choice upon theſe Occaſions is itil] free, and our 
own. For here are Two things propoſed ; and, 
hough the. ſide we take be not eligible for its own 
Like, and when conſidered abſolutely; yet it is ſo, 
ith regard to the preſent ſtreights we are in, and 
en compared with ſomething which we avoid by 
n, Nis means; and for this Reaſon it is, that we make 
ill oice of it. And it is utterly impoſſible, that a 

- Wn ſhould be carried to do any thing without the 
anſent of his own Mind; = he that ſeems to do 
5 2 4 
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a thing without his own Choice, is like a Man that 
is thruſt down a Precipice by ſome ſtronger Hand, 
which he cannot reſiſt ; and this Perſon is at that time 
under the circumſtance of an Inanimate Creature ; 
he does not act at all, but is purely paſſive in che caſe, 
So that, when we really do act, though with never 
ſo great unwillingneſs and reluctancy, yer ſtill we 
chooſe to act after ſuch and ſuch a manner. 

This is further evident trom Mens own pradtice ; 
for we find that ſeveral Perſons take ſeveral ways, 
when yet the neceſſity that lies upon them is the ſame, 
Some choole to comply with what is impoſed upon 
them, for fear of enduring ſome greater Evil, if they 
reſuſe it; and Others again are peremptory in the 
refuſing it, as looking upon ſuch compliance to be a 
greater Evil, than any Puniſhment they can poſſibly 
undergo, upon the account of their refuſal. So that, 
even in thoſe Actions that ſeem moſt involuntary, 
there is ſtill a place for Liberty and Choice. For we 
muſt diſtinguiſh berween what is Voluntary, and 
what is Free. That only is Voluntary, which would 
be choſen for its owa ſake ; but that is Free, which 
we have power to chooſe, not only tor its own ſake, 
but for the fake of avoiding ſome greater Miſchiet. 
And indeed, there are ſome caſes in which we find 
both ſomething Beg. and ſomething Involun- 
tary meet, for which Reaſon. thoſe are properly call'd 
Mix I Ations ; that is, when what is Eligible upon 
theſe Occaſions, is not ſimply and abſolutely ſo, but 
cariies ſomething along with ir, which we ſhould ne- 
ver chooſe, it we could help it. And Homer very 
elegantly deſcribes this perplexity of Thought, and 
this mixture of Voluntarineſs and Involuntarineſs in 
the Soul, when he lays to this purpole, 


Great Strife in my divided Breaſt I find, 
A Will conſenting, yet unwillmg Mind. 


Theſe 
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Theſe things I thought fit the rather to enlarge 
upon, becauſe almoſt all the following Book depends 
upon this diſtinction of the Things in our own power : 
For the Deſign of it being wholly Moral and In- 
ſtructive, he lays the true Foundation here at firſt, 
and ſhews us, what we ought to place all our Hap- 
pineſs and all our Unhappineſs in; and that, being 
at our own Diſpoſal, and endued with a Principle 
of Motion from within, we are to expect it all from 
our own Actions. For things that move Mechani- 
cally and neceſſarily, as they derive their Being from, 
ſo they owe all the Good and Evil they are capable 
of, to ſomething elſe ; and depend upon the Impreſ- 
ſions made upon them from without, both for the 
thing itſelf, and for the Degree of it. But thoſe 
Creatures, that act freely, and are themſelves the 
cauſe of their own Motions and Operations, receive 
all their Good and Evil from theſe Operations. Now 
theſe Operations, properly ſpeaking, with regard to 
Knowledge and Speculative Matters, are their Opi- 
nions and Apprehentions of things; but with regard 
to Deſirable Objects, and Matters of Practice, they 
are the Appetites, and Averſions, and the Affections 
of the Soul. When therefore we have juſt Ideas, and 
our Notions agree wich the things themſelves, and 
when we apply our Deliires and our Avertions to ſuch 
Objects, and in ſuch meaſures as we ought to do, 
then we are properly happy, and attain to that Per- 
tection, which Nature hath deſigned us for, and 
made peculiar to us; but when he fail in theſe Mat- 
ters, then we fail of that Happineſs and Perte&ion 
too. 

Now by our own Actions, I mean ſuch as are 
wrought by ourſelves only, and need nothing more 
to effect them, but our own Choice. For as to our 
Actions that concern things without us, ſuch as Sci- 
ences and Trades, and ſupplying the Neceſſities of 
Humane Life, and the anaking ourſelves Maſters 
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of Knowledge, and the inſtructing others in it, or 
any other Employments and Profeſſions that give 
us Credit and Reputation in the World, theſe are 
not entirely in our own power, but require many 
Helps and external Advantages in order to the com- 
paſhng of them. But the regulating of our Opini- 
ons, and our own Choices, is properly and entirely 
our own Work, and ſtands in need of no Forein 
Aſſiſtances. So that our Good and Evil depend 
upon ourſelves ; for this we may be ſure of, that no 
Man is accountable for thoſe things, that do not 
come within the compals of his own power. 


un. "7 
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But our Bodies, Poſſeſſions, Reputations, Preferments, o 
and Places of Honour and Authority, and in ſhort, A 
every thing beſides our own Actions, are things out to 
of our own Power. 


The Reaſon why theſe ate ſaid to be out of our 
own Power and Diſpoſal, is not, becauſe the Mind MW th 
hath no part in them, or contributes nothing towards ſel 
them; for it is plain, that both our Bodies and our J ye 
Eſtates are put into à better or a worle Condition, II en 
in proportion to that provident Care the Soul takes of II we 
them, or the Neglect ſhe is guilty of with regard of I us. 
them. The Soul does alſo furniſh Occaſions for far 
the acquiring Credit and Fame, and by her Dili- Ch 
gence and Wiſdom it is, that we attain to Poſts on 
Greatneſs and Government. For indeed there could IF wit 
be no ſuch thing as the exerciſe of Authority, eſpeci- I oth 
ally as the World goes now, without the Choice and IF but 
Conſent of the Soul. But, becauſe theſe things are IF ver 
not totally at her Diſpoſal, and ſhe is not the ſole 
and abſolute Miſtreſs of them, but muſt be bce- 
holden to the favourable concurrence of ſeveral other 
things, to compaſs them, therefore they are ſaid not 
to be in our own power. Thus the Body requires 
found Seminal Principles, and a ſtrong Conſtituti- 
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on, convenient Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, a whol- 
fom Dwelling, a good Air, and ſweet Water, and its 
Scrength, and Ability co perform the functions of Na- 
ture, will depend upon all theſe. And yet theſe are 
all of them things ſo far out of our own reach that we 
can neither beſtowẽ them upon ourſelves, nor keep off 
the contrary Inconveniences, when we would. When 
4 more Porent Enemy ruſhes in, and aſſaults us, we 
would be glad to lie undiſcovered, but cannot make 
our ſelves Inviſible. When we are Sick, we deſire à 
ſpeedy Recovery, and yet our Wiſhes do not bring 
it to pals. 

The caſe is the ſame with our Wealth and Poſſeſſi- 
ons too; for they are owing to a World of fortunate 
Accidents, that contribute to our getting them, and 
to as many unfortunate Accidents that conſpire to 
deprive us of them ; Accidents too mighty for us to 
ſtruggle with, or prevent. 

Reputation and Fame, are no more in our power 
than Riches : For, though by the management of our- 
ſelves, we give the Occalions of Eſteem or Diſeſteem, 
yet ſtill the Opinion is not Ours, but Theirs, that 
entertain it; and when we have done all we can, 
we lie at their mercy, to think what they pleaſe ot 
us, Hence it comes to pals, that ſome who are pro- 
jane and irreligious Men at the bottom, gain the 
Character of Piety and Vertue, and impoſe, not up- 
on others only, but ſometimes upon themſelves too, 

Vith a falſe appearance of Religion. And yet on the 
cocher hand, others who have no Notions of a Deity, 
bat what are highly reverent and becoming, that ne- 
ver charge God with any of our Frailties or Imper- 
ſections, or behave themſelves like Men that think ſo 
of him, are miſtaken by ſome People for Infidels and 
Atheiſts. And thus the Reſerved and Temperate 
Converſation, is deſpiſed and traduced by tome, for 
meer Senſeleſneſs and Stupidity, So that the be- 
ing well eſteemed of * by no means in our own 
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power, but depends upon the pleaſure of thoſe that 
think well or ill of us. 

Poſts of Authority and Government cannot ſuh. 
fiſt without Inferiors to be governed, and ſubordinate 
Officers to aſſiſt in the governing of them: And 

articularly in ſuch States, as allow Places to be 

ought and ſold, and make Preferment the Price, 
not of Merit but Money ; There a Man that wants 
a Purſe, cannot riſe, though he would never ſo fain. 
From whence we conclude, that all things of this 
Nature are not in our own power, becauſe they arc 
not our Works, nor ſuch as follow upon our Choice 
of them. 

I only add one Remark more here, which is, That 
of all the things ſaid to be out of our power, the 
Body is firſt mentioned ; and thar tor this very good 
Realon, becauſe the wants of this expoſe us to all the 
reſt. For Money is at the bottom of all Wars and 
Contentions, and this we cannot be without, but 
muſt ſeek it, in order to the providing convenient 


Food and Raiment, and ſupplying the Neceſſities of 


the Body. 


CTEHRERAD 


The things in cur onn power, are in th:ir oun Ns 
ture Free, not capalle of being countermanded, or 
hindred; but thoſe that are not in our power, are 
Feeble, Servile, liable to Oppoſition, and not curs, 
Lut anithers. 


COMMENT. 


X Fter having diſtinguiſhed between thoſe things 
that are, and thoſe that are not, in our own 
power ; he proceeds, in the next place, to deſcribe 


the Qualities proper to each of them. The former * 
2 
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he tells us, are Free, becauſe it is not in the power 
of any other Thing or Perſon, either to compel us 
to them, or to keep us back from them. Nor is the 
Management, and the Enjoyment of them, at any 
Bodys Diſpoſal but our own; for this is the true no- 
tion of Freedom, to govern ones ſelf as one pleaſes, 
and to be under the command and direction of no o- 
cher whatſoever. But the things out of our power, 
bhich are ſubject to be given or with-held, it is not 
ue, but they are Maſters of them, in whoſe power it 
is to communicate them to us, or keep them from us; 
and therefore theſe are not Free, but Servile, and at 
the pleaſure of others. 
˖ So again, thoſe things are Self-ſufficient, and con- 
eſcquently firm and ſtrong; but theſe that depend upon 
d te aſſiſtance of another, are weak and indigent. 
e 
d 
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Again, Thoſe cannot be countermanded, | as being in 
a Man's own Power ; | For who can pretend to cor- 
ect my Opinions, and compel me to ſuch or ſuch 
t MW parcicular Notions ? Who is able to put a reſtraint 
MW pon my Deſires or my Averſions? But now the 
things that are not in our power, are ſo contrived, as 
to depend upon the Inclinations of other People, and 
ge may have them, or loſe them as they pleaſe: And, 
zccordingly theſe are ſubject to many Hindrances 
ind Diſappointments ; ſo as either never to be at all, 
or to be deſtroyed again when they have been; ne- 
er to be put into my Hands, or to be ſnatched away 
tom me, after that I have poſſeſſed of them. 
Ve Once more, It is evident, that the things in our 
power, are car own, becauſe they are our Actions; 
and this Conſideration gives us the greateſt propriety 
in them that can be : But thoſe that depend upon 
the pleaſure of any Body elſe, are properly anothers. 
From whence we mult inter, that every kind of Good 
or Evil, which reſpects the things in our power, is 
properly ours; as for inſtance, True or Falſe Ap- 
prehenſions and Opinions, Regular or Irregular 
Delires, 
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Deſires, and the like: Theſe are the things that 
make a Man happy or unhappy. But for the things 
out of our power, they are none of ours: Thoſe that 
relate to the Body, belong not to the Man, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, but only to our Shell, and our Inſtrument 
of Action. But it we talk of à little Reputation, an 
empty and popular Applauſe, alas! this is ſomething 
much more remote, and conſequently of little or no 
concern at all to us. 


— — — — —_— 


CHAP. HI. 


Remember then, that if you miſtake thoſe things for 
Free, which Nature hath made Servile, and fancy 
That your own, which is indeed another's ; you ſhall 
be ſure to meet with many Hindrances and Diſap- 
pointments, much Trouble, and great Diſt rattions, 
and be continually finding fault both with God and 
Man. But if you take things right, as they really 
are, looking upon no more to be your own, than 
indeed is 1 and all that to be anothers, which 
really belongs to him; no body ſhall ever be able 
to put any conſtraint upon you, no body ſhall 
check or diſappoint you ; you ſhall accuſe no bod), 
ſhall complain of nothing, ſhall never do any thing 
unwillingly, ſhall receive harm from no body, ſhall 
have no Enemy ; for no Man will be able to do you 


any prejudice. 
COMMENT. 


E bad told us before, what was, and what ws: 

not in our own power, and deſcribed the Qua- 

hries peculiar to both ſorts, and what relation they 
bear to us: That the things in aur power are properly 
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ours ; that thoſe out of our power, are anothers. And 
now he adviſes, that Men would manage themſelves 
ſuitably ro the Nature of theſe things, and not be 
guilty of perverſe and ridiculous Abſurdities, with re- 
gard to them. For this is the true Foundation of 
all che Happineſs, or the Wretchedneſs, of our Lives. 
The ſucceeding well in our Attempts, atraining to 
the Good we aim at, and reſtraining all the Miſe 
chief that could befal us, makes us happy. The be- 
ing diſappointed in our Hopes, mi our Ends 
and Advantages, or the falling into Miſchiefs and 
[Inconveniences, are the things that make us Miſera- 
ble. But now, if our Happineſs conſiſts in re 
Delires, and juſt Averſions, and theſe Deſires and 
Arerlions are in our own power; we muſt ſeek our 
Happineſs here, that we may be ſure to find it, and 
to find that Happineſs which is properly ours, and 
peculiar to us. (And we ſhall be ſure to find it; for 
how is it poſſible we ſhall not, when the Re 

tion of our Deſires and Averſions, depends entirely 
upon ourſelves? ) 

On the other hand, if we place our Affections and 
Deſires upon things not in our power, and expect to 
ind our Happineſs in them, this double Misfortune 
mv{t needs follow upon it: One way the Diſap- 
pointment is unavoidable, that, though we ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, and obtain what we are fo fond of, 
yer {till theſe things are not what we take them for, 
nor can we meet with that which is properly our 
Happineſs in them. Bur beſides, it is agreeable to all 
he Reaſon in the World, to believe, that gene 
we muſt needs be diſappointed of the things them- 
elves. For how ſhouldit be otherwiſe, whena Man 
lets his Heart upon that which is anothers, as if it 
were his own ; and when he mult depend upon o- 
her Perſons and Accidents, whether he ſhall ever 
odtain it or no? 
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Nov the natural Conſequences of ſuch Diſappoint- 
ments, are, the being interrupted, and having all 
our. Meaſures broken, and a World of Griet and 
Remorſe, when we find our Pains have been employ- 


ed to no purpoſe, and that we are engaged in wrong 


Courſes. For, as Pleaſure and Joy are the Effects of 
Good Succeſs, the accompliſhing what we wiſh, and 
being delivered from what we dread ; ſo, when we 
are overtaken by che Miſchiefs we feared, and de- 
teated in our Endeavours after that we deſired, we 
args fall into Trouble and Diſcontent, and com- 
lain of every one that we think contributed to our 
isfortune, and ſpare neither Men, nor ſometimes 
Providence, and God himſelf. 

Beſides, There is another Miſchief comes of this ; 
for by being ſo tenderly affected for things that are 
not in our power, we loſe ſometimes thoſe that are; 
and he that deprives us of what he could take away, 
robs us of what he hath no power to take from us ; 
viz, Regular and Moderate Delires and Averſions. 
But if we be diſpoſed and affected as we ought, and 
make a true Diſtinction between what is ours, and 
what is not; if we ſettle our Affections, and beſtow 
our Care, not upon things which belong to another, 
but upon our own, our proper Happineſs, and what 
falls within the compaſs of our own power; that is, 
upon the entertaining ſuch Deſires and Averſions, . 
are agreeable to Reaſon and Nature; then we may 
reſt ſecure, that we ſhall never be annoyed by any 
Conſtraint or Compulſion, any Diſappointment or 
Hindrance, but ſhall have the tole Government, and 
entire Diſpoſal, of ſuch Deſires and Averſions. And 
if ſo, then we ſhall have no occaſion of Grief or Re- 
morſe ; for that can happen but in Two caſes, either 
the miſſing of What we wiſh'd, or the falling into 
what we tcar'd, and would fain have avoided. Now 
we can never be fruſtrated in our Deſires, nor ever be 
endamaged by any inconvenience we fear, provided 

wy 
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we will but make thoſe things our care, which are 

in our own power. Conſequently, we can never 

live in awe and dread of any Man; for the reaſon, 

why we fear any Body, is becauſe he may do us ſome 

prejudice, or ſome way obſtruct our Advantage. 

But there is no Man alive, that hath it in his power 
o offer Violence to our Deſires and Averſions; and 
theſe are the things, in which the Man that lives 
according to the Dictates of right Reaſon, places his 
Happinas So that at this rate, we can have zo E- 
1m neither, for he is accounted our Enemy, that 
does us miſchief ; but no body can do this to a Man 
who is out of the power of all Mankind to hurt him : 
By the ſame Reaſon, ſuch a Perſon will accuſe no 
Man, complain 4 nothing, nor ever do any thing againſt 
„ Will. So that the Life of this Man is untainted 
with Perturbation and Senſual Pleaſure, muſt needs 
be above all Grief, and all Fear, abſolutely Free, and 
exquilitely Happy. 

And here we may obſerve farther, how excellent- 
well he proves the Lite of a Wiſe and Good Man, 
do be nor only the belt and moſt for ones advantage, 
„but the pleaſanteſt and moſt for ones ſatisfaction too. 
For, as Plato tells us, Every Creature does, by natu- 
ral Inſtinct, endeavour after Pleaſure, and run awa 
from Pain. Now ſome Pleaſures attend thoſe 
things, that are truly good and advantageous to us; 
and Others, thoſe that are prejudicial and hurtful. 
And this makes it neceſſary to take good heed what 


Choice we make, that ſo we may embrace and pur- 
aa fue, and accuſtom ourſelves to, the Enjoyment of 
ſuch Pleaſures as may be beneficial to us. For, that 


Temperance, (for Example, ) is really more delight- 
ful to a Vertuous Man, than Extravagance and Li- 
centiouſneſs are to the Diſſolute, there needs no o- 
ther proof than this, that many Debauchees leave their 
looſe way of Living, and turn Sober, when they 
conſider and come to a better Senſe of things. 2 

| there 
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there are no inſtances to be produced of any Tem- 
Perſons, who proceed upon wile and reaſon- 
able Confiderations, that ever abandoned themſelves 
to Debauchery and Exceſs. Now if this way of Li. 
ving had not more than ordinary Pleaſure in it, 
Men would never chooſe it with ſo much eagerne(; 
and ſatisfaction. And, that ſuch a Vertuous Life as 
this, muſt needs be more eaſie and pleaſant, Epideru; 
Y demonſtrates, from its being Free and Uncontrouleg, 
[1 above Checks and Contradictions, above Hindrances 
| and Diſappointments, but depending and doing all 
1 upon the Dieares of one's own Mind : And thus thoſe 
h Men live, who place all their Good and Evil 
in their own Actions, as the uſe of that Liberty and 
Power, that Nature hath given them. 
CHAP. W. 


Since therefore the Advantages, you propoſe fo your 
ſelf, are ſo valuable, remember that you ought not to 
content your {4 with a cold and moderate purſuit of Wir 
them; but that ſome things muſt be wholly laid afide, N ce 

and others you muſt be content to ſuſpend for awhile. d 
But if you will needs be 7 at both, and expect Not 
to compaſs theſe, and at the ſame time attain unis 
Honours and Riches too, there will be great hazard * | 
of your lofing the latter, by purſuing the ſormer ; in 

er if nat ſo; yet you will be ſure to find your ſelf iry 
fraſtrated in 4 that can make you Free and Hippy, Noro 
while you purſue the latter. 


COMMENT. 


directed us, what it is we are to expect 


Avi 
H tir: ineſs from, and how deſirable the Lite 
of ſuch Perſons muſt needs be, who depend not 


upon External Enjoyments, and things out of their 
= power 
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power for it, but place it in their own natural Li- 
berty, and what falls within the compaſs of that: 
That ſuch a Life is above all Moleſtation and Con- 
troul, ſafe from the Aſſaults of any ill Accidents, not 
only advantageous, but eaſie and delightful too, the 
Good it deſires never deceiving, the Evil it declines 
never overtaking, but in one Word, exquiſitely Hap- 
py, and divinely Bleſt; he now proceeds to excite 
in his Reader, a Zeal worthy of ſuch mighty Expe- 
ations, and tells him, that he muſt not look upon 
this as a Buſineſs by the by, while his main Deſign 
and Care is for ſomething elſe ; but that his Pains 
and his Affection muſt be ſo entirely devoted to this 
one thing, as not to admit of any thing beſides, into 
a partnerſhip with it. f 
The External Enjoyments of the World then muſt 
it ſo looſe about his Heart, that, as many of them as 
are inconſiſtent with a Vertuous Converſation, and 
the Rules of right Reaſon, (ſuch as Exceſs, and Sen- 
ſual Pleaſure, and ſordid Wealth, and Power, and 
'0 WAanbition, ) muſt be abſolutely diſcarded ; it being 
ef Winpoſlible, that any Man, who makes theſe his Con- 
„ eern, ſhould at the ſame time preſerve his own Free- 
„ om, and Innocence, and Wiſdom. Bur as for ſuch 
4 Jochers of them, as may be no Obſtructions to the 
doul's Good, provided they be managed with Diſere- 
F tion, ſuch as a decent Dwelling, a competent Equi- 
4 Wage, the ſatisfactions of Marriage, the care of con- 
„ Wiinuing a = Family, the Exerciſe of juſt Autho- 
FZ, and ſome degree of Solicitude and Pains for the 
py, Nroviding all neceflary Supports: Theſe, and all the 
reſt of the like nature, he adviſes his Scholars to ſu- 
perſede for ſome convenient time at leaſt. And that 
or very good reaſon ; it being neceſſary, that they 
Who would be truly and eminently Good, fhould 
make the Exerciſe of Vertue their whole Buſmeſs, 
ad conſtant Study, and ſuffer no ether thing what- 
erer to divert them from it. 
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Whoever propoſes to himſelf not merely to be po- 
ular, and impoſe upon th World with a difſembleq 
ertue, but to anſwer the Character of a Sincere 

and Truly Good Man, muſt take care of two things, 

Firſt, He muſt attain to ſuch a Degree of Wiſdom, 

as may enable him to diſtinguiſh between what will 

really make for his Advantage, and what will turn 
to his Prejudice; and then Secondly, he mult keep 
under his brutiſh Appetites, that they may never re- 
volt, nor rebel againſt Reaſon but may be ſo ready 
and obſervant to it, as to move, only at ſuch Times, 
and in ſuch Proportions, and toward ſuch Objects, 
as the Reaſonable Soul ſhall limit, and preſcribe to 
them. For Men are betrayed into Vice two ways: 
either for want of the Underſtanding's being ſuffi- 

ciently enlightned, when we do not diſcern what i; 

and proper to be done; or elſe, through the 
ngovernableneſs of the Aﬀections and Senſual Ap- 
petites, when, though the Mind hath a Notion, 
though but a weak and imperte&t one, of what 
ought to be done, yet the Paſſions mutiny and make 
head, uſurp a Power that belongs not to them, and 
over-rule the calm Judgment of {ober Reaſon. Thus 
the Tragedian introduces Medea complaining of the 

Impotence of her Mind, when about to murder her 


Children ; 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt draw back my Soul, 
But ſtronger Paſſion does her Pow'rs controul ; 

With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly on, 

And ſee the Frecipice I cannot ſhun. * 


It is neceſſary then, in order to enjoying the 5 
World, ſo as to maintain ones own Vertue and In- M.. 
. * . dre 

nocence, that a Man provide himſelf with a compe- WW 7 
e 

tent Degree of Knowledge and Prudence, and re-M.. 
* . * * Ma 

duce his Appetites to Moderation and Obedience. I 4 


And when he engages in Buſineſs and . the 
chat Ml © 
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that he be ſure to do it cautiouſly and ſeaſonably, and 
to put on this impenetrable Armour. For this Reaſon 
Epictetus is urgent with his young Beginners to ſuſpend 
even thoſe things chat are conſiſtent with Vertue, tor 
4 while, till Time and Practice have confirmed their 
good Habits, and qualified them to uſe the World with 
Safety and Diſcretion. For, as it is Raſhneſs and Fol- 
ly to go into the Field unarm d, ſo it is to engage with 
the World, till a Man hath fortified himſelf with Tem- 
per and Prudence. 

But he acquaints us farther, that for thoſe, who as 
yet are but raw and OI in Virtue, to em- 
ploy themſelves in Buſineſs and Worldly Care, is not 
only inconvenient and hazardous, but ridiculous and 
vain, and to no manner of purpoſe, They that place 
their Deſires and their Averſions upon ſuch Things as 
are out of a Man's Power, mult needs fail of Prudence 
and Moderation, and cannot have Inclinations and 
Averſions grounded upon, and govern d by, right Rea- 
ſon, which are the only Things that make Men free, 
and eaſie, and happy. For they mult of Neceſſity live 
in Subjection to their wild and brutiſh Paſſions, which 
Lord it over them, like ſo many cruel Maſters, or en- 
raged Tyrants. They mult live perpetually too in a 
[laviſh Fear of all thoſe Men, in whole Power it is, ei- 
ther to gratiſie their Hopes, or to obſtruct and defeat 
them; who can intercept the Good they wiſh, or in- 
flict the Ills they fear, leit they ſhould exert this Power. 
to their Prejudice. 

Beſides all this, When our Care and Concern is 
laid out upon the ſeeming good Things without us, 
it expoſes us to Dilappointments in our t ue Happi- 
nels, by taking off our Care from choſe Things that 
are more properly ours. For they who divide their 
Detires and Endeavours between both, do neither 
make a juſt Diflintion between thoſe Things thit 
are, and thoſe that are not, really good ; nor do 
they expreſs a becoming 8 for that which; 
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is their own peculiar Happineſs ; nor beſtow the 
Pains about it that it deſerves : and till they do ſo 
it is impoſſible they ſnould attain to it. For the molt 
part therefore, they fall ſhort of thoſe external Ad- 
vantages they moo tothemſelves too, becauſe they 
do not apply their Minds to theſe entirely, but now 
and then are diverted by Deſires and Endeavours 
after their true and proper Happineſs, and, out of a 
ſecret Shame and Conſciouſneſs, that this requires 
their Care, fall into ſuch Perplexities and Diſtractions 
as reſtrain and ſtop their Career, and will not ſuffer 
them to do nor to endure every Thing that is neceſſary 
for obtaining the falſe Good they chiefly purſue. 

Now, though ſuch a divided Life as this muſt be 
acknowledg d to be leſs vicious than that which ad- 
dicts itſelf wholly tothe World without any Check or 
— — at all; yet it cannot but be exceeding 
troubleſome and uneaſie, much more ſo indeed, than 
that of the Worldling. For it is one continual La- 
hour in vain, ever ſtriving to reconcile Contradicti- 
ons, full of perpetual Inconſiſtencies and Remorſes, 
Diſlike of ones own Actions, and eternal Self-Con- 
demnation. So that it muſt needs be infinitely pain- 
ful and dereſtable. 

But it is worth our taking Notice, that Epidfetu: 
upon theſe Occaſions, does frequently in the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſes admoniſh and awaken us with a 
Remember. The Reaſon of which is, that he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the Rational Soul; which, though 
it be naturally and eſſentially endued with juſt Idea's 
of Things, and hath an inbred Faculty of diſcerning 
and adhering to Truth, yet finds, but too often, that 
this Eye of Reaſon is darkned, hath dim and confu- 
fed Repreſentations of Things impoſed upon it, by 
the material Principle, to which it is united; and 
by this means is betrayed into Ignorance and Forget- 
fulneſs, the true Cauſe of all its Miſcarriages and 
all its Miſeries. So that, conſidered in theſe Cir- 


cumſtances, 


— 
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cumſtances, it ſtands in need of a continual Monitor, 
co rouze it into Thought and Remembrance. 

But when he ſays, that A Man who propoſes to him- 
ſelf Advantages ſo valuable, ought not to be content with 
a moderate Proſecution of them ; This Expreflion is 
not to be underſtood, as we take it, when uſed to 
— between Moderation and Exceſs, but is 
intended here of the Defe&, and ſignifies a ſupine 
Neglect and cold Indifference. For where our Hap- 
pineſs and our All is at ſtake, there, as Pindar ex- 
preſſes himſelf, 


Diſtreſs and Danger ſhould our Courage fire, 
Move Gen'rous Thoughts, and brave Reſobves inſpire. 


„„ 


CHAP. v. 


When therefore any frightfal and diſcouragins Ima- 
gination aſſaults you, harden yourſelf, and meet 
it boldly, with this Reflexion, That it is only 
your Apprehenfion of things, and not the real Ne 
ture of the Things themſelves. Then bring it to 
the Teſt, and examine it by ſuch Rules of Morality 
4 you are Maſter ; but eſpecially by this moſt 
material Diſtinction, Of Things that are, or are 
not, in our Power. And if, upon Enguiry, it be 
found one of the latter fort, remember that it is 
what you are not at all concerned in, and flight 
it accordingly. 


COMMENT. 
18 had told us, That the Man, who propoſeth 


» 


to himſelf the Attainment of Vertue and Hap- 

pineſs, muſt be conſtant and indefatigable, and not 
ſuffer the World, or any - ics Temptations, * ſe- 
2 40 
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duce of draw him off from the purſuit of it. But 
ſince, even they who do make theſe Things their 
| Study and Care, are yet ſubject to frequent Fancies 
ix and Apprehenſions, ſome that put them upon deli- 
| ring fome of thoſe external Advantages, and others 
þ that terrifte them with Calamities of that kind; he 
i informs us here how to manage ſuch Apprehenſions, 
N ſo as to receivg,no Inconveniences from them. And 
theſe Apprehenſions he calls frightful and diſcoura- 
Ning, becauſe they are extravagant and unreaſonable, 
and embitter ones Life with a World of Terrors and 
Troubles, by the Exceſs and Irregularity of their 
Motions. | | 
In the following Diſcourſes he adviſes more at large 
not to be hurried away, and immediately tranſported 
with any Imagination, whether it tend to Hope or 
Fear: And here he ſays much the ſame Thing in 
fewer Words; That a Man ought to harden and ſet 
himſelf againſt it, and diſarm it of all its Force bye 
this Conſideration, Thar it is but a Fancy of our own, i 
and no more. Now our Fancies, we know, do c 
ſometimes give us the Repreſentations of Things as 
tliey really are, as in Things that are indeed Pleaſant W { 
and Beneficial ; and ſometimes they delude us with MW r 
wild Inconſiſtencies, gaudy Vanities, and empty 0 
Dreams. But the Strength of theſe Repreſentations i. 
depends upon the Impreſſions which they make in p 
our Minds. And this is exceedingly weakned, by MW - 
making that ſingle Conſideration habitual to us, That MI tl 
there is very often a wide Difference between the o 
Things themſelves, and the Repreſentations of them f. 


to us: For, when once we are thus fixed, no Vio- Wl i: 
lence they can uſe will be able to juſtle out ourRea- Ml » 
ſon, nor pervert our Judgment ; which, he tells us, M T 
as ſoon as we have allayed the Heat of the Imagina- n. 


tion, and made our Minds quiet and calm, ſhould be WJ V 
preſently. employed in a nice Examination of the Wl tu 


- 


Idea repreſented to us. 


Now 
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Now there are ſeveral Rules to try it by: Some 
taken from the Nature of theſe Idea's themſelves, and 
the Things they repreſent; as, Whether they be ſuch, 
Objects as tend to the good of the Mind, or whether 
they only concern our Bodies, or qurFoitunes; Whe- 
cher they contribute to any real Advantage, or whe- 
cher Pleaſure is the only Thing they Ean pretend to; 
Whether what they propole be feaſible or not: There 
is likewiſe another Method, which proceeds upon the 
Judgment of Wiſe and Unwiſe Men, and the Con- 
cern they expreſs for them, bur eſpecially upon the 
Judgment and Determination of Almighty God. 
For that which God himſelf, and Wiſe and Good 
Men, have approved of, every one that conſults the 
Safety and Happineſs of his Soul, mult needs be con- 
vinced, will challenge his greateſt Care and Concern ; 
As on the contrary, whatever they diſlike and con- 
demn, ought by all means to be deteſte and avoided. 
And no Man yet ever arrived to that Degree of Folly, 
or was ſo far blinded by Paſſion and Luft, as to per- 
ſuade himſelf, that Injuſtice, and Luxury, and Ex- 
ceſs, are Things well-pleaſing to God. _ 

But though there are many Rules -which may be 
ſerviceable to ns, in diſtinguiſhing between the ſeve- 
ral Idea's and the Things they repreſent, yet there is 
one peculiar to Men, conſidered as Men; and which 
is of general uſe upon all Occaſions. And this de- 
pends upon Diſtinction of Things that Are, and Things 
that are Not in our own Power. For it the Object 
that preſents itſelf as a Thing inviting our Deſire, 
or provoking our Averſion, be out of our own Diſpo- 
ſal, the ready Courſe to be taken, is, to ſatishe*Our- 
ſelves, and to diſmiſs it with this Anſwer, Thar th 
1 no part of our Concern. For it is ĩmpoſſible for an 
Thing to be ſtrictly Good or Evil to us, which is 
not within our own Power; for the Freedom of th2 
Will is the true ſpecifick Difference of Humane Na- 
ture, The very being of a Creature thus quali- 
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fied neceſſarily infers this Prerogative, Thar all its 
Good and all its Evil ſhould depend merely upon its 
own Choice. 


o \ \ dLES 


CHAP. VI. 


1 Remember, That the Thing whith recommends any De 
| fire, is a Promiſe and Vroſpect of obtaining the O;. 
jelt you are in purſuit of ; as on the contrary, the 
Thing which your Averſion aims at, and propoſes 
10 you, is the eſcaping the Evil you fear. And 
in th:ſe Caſes, he, that is baulked of his Defires, 
is an wnfortunate, and he, that is overtaken by 
the Miſchief he declines, is a miſerable Man, But 
now, if yow confine your Averſions to thoſe Evils 


. only which are at the Diſpeſal of your own Will, 


1 you can be never overtaken by any Calamity you 
i would decline ; but if you extend them to 2 
i Things as Sickneſs, or Poverty, or Death, you will 
4 of Neceſſity be miſerable. 


*. 1 . 
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CHAP. VIL 


Let your Averfions then be taken off from all Things 
eut of your own Power, and transferred to ſuch 
Things, as are contrary to Nature, within jour 
own Power. Aud as for Defires, lay them, for 
the preſent, wholly ade: for if you fix them uf- 
on Things out of your Power, yon are ſure to le 
wr er ;z and if yow would reſtrain them 10 fi 

and proper Objects, ſuch as come within it, knov 


this 
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| this is not come to your turn jet. Let jour Mind 
therefore go no farther than the mere Tendencies 
and Propenſions, to moderate and uſe theſe gently, 


gradually, and cautiouſly. 


COMMENT. 


H I S now follows in a direct Method from what 

went before, and is, as it were, a Demonſtra- 
tion of the Truth of the laſt Chapter, where we were 
cold, that our Apprehenſions and Idea's of Things 
deſirable muſt be regulated, by that neceſſary Diſtin- 
ction of What is and what is not within our own Power. 
That the Obſervation of this Rule would be ſure to 
make us ſucceſsful and happy, and the Neglect of it 
unfortunate and wretched. To this purpoſe, his firft 
buſineſs is, to explain, What ſort of Perſons we uſe 
to eſteem lucky or unlucky ; and he tells us, that the 
End our Averſions propole to themſelves, is, not to 
fall into the Miſchief we endeavour to decline ; fo 
that in this caſe, the miſling our Object is fortunate, 
as on the contrary, it is unfortunate in caſes of De- 
ſire, when we do not get our Object. And the Miſ- 
fortune oppoſite to good Succeſs is, when the Thing 
we would avoid does happen to us ; for here we ger 
our Object indeed, but then this getting is to our 
Prejudice, and what we might much better have been 
without. 

When he hath ſet theſe Matters in a true Light, 
then he proceeds thus. If you take care to make 
thoſe Things only the Objects of your Averſions, which 
are con to Nature, and within the compaſs of 
your own choice, as Intemperance for Example, and 
injuſtice, and the like; you can never be overtaken 
by any Thing you fear, becauſe in theſe Matters you 
may be ſure toeſcapeif you pleaſe; and — 
you are ſure ngver to be - But it inſtead 
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of theſe, you pitch upon Sickneſs or Poverty, or 
any of thoſe Things that are out of your own Diſpo- 
ſal, you muſt needs fall into calamitous Circumitan- 
ces ſomerimes, becauſe it cannot depend upon your- 
ſelf, whether you ſhall be delivered from theſe or no. 
So again for Defire, That Man cannot ſecure him- 
{:1f againſt frequent Diſappointments, that fixes up- 
on Objects out of his own Power. But if our Deſires 
and our Averſions be confined to Matters within our 
own Power and Choice, then it will not be poſſible 
for us to be baulked in our Hopes or overtaken by our 
Fears, but Happineſs and Succeſs will attend us con- 
tinually. The Subſtance and Connexion of all 
which, in ſhort, lies here. He that extends his De- 
ſires and his Averſions to Things out of the Diſpoſal 
of his own Will, very ſrequently miſſes his Aim, falls 
ſhort in his Hopes, and is overtaken by his Fears; 
and he muſt needs do ſo, becauſe theſe Things depend 
not on himſelf, but upon others; now ſuch a one is 
conſeſſed to be an unſucceſsful and unfortunate Per- 
ſon, and therefore wretched and miſerable. 

But it is worth our notice, how Epictetus imitates 
Socrates's way of Arguing upon this Occaſion, and 
acccmmedates himſelf to his Hearers, ſo as, by de- 
icending to their Notions, to raiſe them up higher to 
ſomething better and more perfect. For, that Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in obtaining Mens Wiſhes and De— 
tires, and in eſcaping the Miſchiefs and Dangers 
they fear, is the general Notion Men have of it; and 
thus far Men of all Perſuaſions, and the moſt diſtant 
Tempers and Converſations agree. But in this they 
differ, that they do not employ their Defires and A- 
verſions alike, For the Wiſe and Vertuous purſue 
ſuch Object only as are really profitable and good, 
and avoid only To truly miſchievous and ſubſtantial 


Exils; and this they do by the free Guidance of their 


Reaſon, and the due Government of their Paſſions; 
for the brutiſh Appetites in Them are ſo ſubdued, ſo 
F | diſciplin'd 


Err 
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diſciplin d by Acts of Obedience to the Judgment, 
that they do not ſo much as think any thing pleaſant, 
but what Reaſon hath approved, and found to be ſo. 
But the Generality of Mankind, partly for want of 
duly improving their Judgments, and partly ſrom 
their brutiſh Affections being kept in perpetual Com- 
motion and Diſorder, diſtinguiſh the Objects of their 
Deſire by no other Mark than Pleaſure; without ex- 
amining whether this Pleaſure be ſuch as makes for 
their true Advantage or not: And theſe Men often 
hit npon very impure and unſincere Pleaſures ; ſuch 
as carry a Mixture and Allay of Pain along with them. 
For, in truth, they are not really and properly Plea- 
ſures, but only the empty Shadows and falſe Reſem- 
blancesof them. But till, as was ſaid before, all Man- 
kind are agreed in the general, that Proſperity and 
Succeſs conſiſts in the obtaining of the good Things 
we wiſh, and keeping off the Evils we fear. So that 
even the Senſual and moſt Vicious Men may convince 
themſelves from this Diſcourſe, that the true way ne- 
ver to be diſappointed in their Deſires, nor overta- 
ken by their Fears, is, to agree, that thoſe Things 
which are within our Power are the only good and 
proper Objects of Deſire; and that the Evils in our 
own Power are the only noxious and deſtructive, and 
proper Objects of Fear and Hatred. Since it is plain, 
that they who fix upon Things without their Power, 
muſt needs fall ſhort very frequently of their Hopes, 
and loſe what they deſire, and endure what — 
fear: And this is what even Vicious Perſons acknow- 
ledge to be a great Misfortune. 

Let then, lays he, your Averſions be taken off from 
all Things out of your own Power, and transferred to 
ſuch Things as are contrary to Nature, within your Power. 
For if you place them upon Sickneſs, or Poverty, or 
the like, you muſt unavoidably be unfortunate, be- 
cauſe theſe are Things not in your Power to eſcape. 
For, though we can contribute conſidegably 3 
1 | 2 he 
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the avoiding of them, yet the Thing is not wholly Wl ;« 
and abſolutely in ourſelves, but it will depend upon Io 
ſundry other Circumſtances and Accidents, whether Wl ;; 
our Endeavours ſhall ſucceed, or no. But, if we I ,| 
would follow his Advice, take off our Fears from I an 
theſe Things, and put them upon thoſe within our WW + 
own Choice, that are prejudicial and againſt Nature: N en 
If, for Inſtance, we would make it our Care to avoid ab 
Erroneous Opinions, and falſe Apprehenſions of ¶ be 
Things, and whatever elſe can be any Obſtruction di. 
to a good Converſation, and ſuch a Liſe, as Reaſon I + 
and Nature have made ſuitable to our Character; we i of 
ſhould never be oppreſſed with any of the Calamities C 
we fear, becauſe it is our own Power abſolutely to Il C| 
avoid theſe Things. For nothing clſe but our own If ,,, 
Averſions and Reſolutions are requiſite to the doing WI z;, 
it effectually. * 

All this is ſufficiently plain, and needs no Enlarge- WW he 
ment; but what follows hath ſomething of difficulty W Fa 
in it. For what can be his meaning in that Advice, W ;in 
that All Defire ſhould of the preſent be wholly laid afide? MI An 
There is a manifeſt Reaſon, why we ſhould diſcharge pr 
all thoſe Deſires that concern Things without our inf 
Power ; for this _—_—_ makes for our Advantage, W jc 
both in regard of the Diſappointments and perpetual ] 
Uneaſineſſes, which this Courſe delivers us from ; ¶ tha 
and alſo in Conſideration of the Things themſelves, I ner 
which, though we ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch Troubles I ind 
and Diſappointments attending them, are yet not ten 
capable 4 bringing us any real Advantage, nor that 
which is the proper Happineſs of a Man. 

But what ſhall we ſay to his forbidding the Deſire 
even of thoſe good Things which come within the 
Diſpoſal of our own Wills ? The Reaſon he gives is 
this, Becauſe you are not yet come to this. But if you 
were come to it, there would then be no farthgr Oc- 
caſipn for Deſire; for this is no other than a Motion 


of the Mind deſiring, by which it reaches forward 
| to 
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co what ir is not yet come to. And this ſeems to cut 
off all Deſire in general; for how is it poſlible to ob- 
tain any Good without firſt defiring it? And eſpeci- 
ally, if Cas hath been formerly ſhewn) the Cood 
and Happineſs of a Man conſiſt, noe ſo much in A- 
ations, and the effefting what he would, as in the 
entertaining ſuch Deſires and Averſions as are agree- 
able to Nature and Reaſon ; what Ground can there 
be for ſuſpending all our Deſires, and utterly forbid- 
ding us for a while to entertain any at all? Or how 
can we imagine ic poſlible for a Man to live void 
of all Deſire? I add, chat chis looks like a direct 
Contradiction to what went before, when in the 4th. 
Chapter he gave this Advice, Since therefore the Ad- 
vuntaget you propoſe to yourſelf are ſo exceeding valua- 
ble, Remember that you ought not to content — with 
a cold and one pol of them, For by that Purſuit 
he did not underſtand any Bodily Motion, but the 
Fagerneſs of the Soul, by which, in the Act of Deſi- 
ring, ſhe moves towards, and makes after the Object. 
And again, How can we ſuppoſe any Affection: and 
Propenſions without Defire ? For the Order of Things 
infers a Neceflity of Deſire, before there can be any 
ſuch Affections and Propenſions of the Soul. 

In Anſwer to theſe Objections, it may be replied, 
that Epictetus here addreſſes himſelf to young Begin- 
ners in Philoſophy, for whom it cannot be ſafe to 
indulge any Deſires at all, till they be firſt compe- 
tently informed what are the Objects which they 
ought to fix upon. And ſo that theſe Aﬀecions and 
Propenſions of the _ aro only to be underſtood of 
thoſe firſt Motions to“ or from its Objects, which the 
Stoicks contend; are always antecedent to Deſire and 
Averſion. 

Or if he direct his Diſcourſe to Men already in- 
ſtructed, then we muſt not interpret the Words as 
they ſeem to ſound ; nor ſuppoſe, that he intends to 
cut off all Deſire of the Things in our Power, 

- abſolurely 
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ablolutely ſpeaking; but only to reſtrain the Vehe- 
mence and Eagerneſs of that Averſion and Deſire, 
which in a moderate Degree he is content to allow, 
For you ſee, that he adviſes in the very ſame Place, 
to make uſe of our Propenſions and Aﬀettions of the Soul 
gently, cooly, and cautiouſly. For we mult neceſlarily 
move towards the Object of our Deſires, and from 
that which is our Averſion; but our Deſires and A. 
verſions are antecedent to ſuch Motions to and from 
the Object, and do produce them, as Cauſes do their 
proper Effects. | 

Again, When he adviſed before, that Men would 
not content themſelves with a cold and moderate pur- 
ſuit of ſuch valuable Advantages, it was no part of his 
Intention to recommend an eager and violent Deſire, 
but rather, that we ſhould be ſo fixed and reſolved in 
this proſecution, as to ſatisfie ourſelves in doing what 
he adds himſelf immediately after, the abandoning ſome 
Enjoyments for all together, and the ſuſpending of others fur 
ſome convenient time. 

Now a vehement Degree in any of theſe things, 
either the Propenſities of the Mind, or the Deſires 
and Averſions of it, is with great reaſon condemned, 
becauſe of the ill Conſequences it is apt to have, 
when Men ſhoot beyond the Mark, thro' an Excels 
of Deſire, and attempt things above their Strength. 
For this uſually tends to the weakning of the Soul, 
as much as over-ſtraining injuries the Pody. And 
this is an Inconvenience which many have found ex- 
perimentally, from the immoderate Violence and 
heat of Action, which Men that are fond of Exer- 
ciſe, and eager in it, are moſt unſeaſonably guilry ot. 
| For there are but very few Perſons of ſuch a Conſti- 
tution, either in Body or Mind, as to be able, all on 
the ſudden, to change ſrom a bad State to à ſound 
2nd good one. Diogenes indeed, and Crates, and Zens, 
and ſuch eminent Lights as theſe, might be ſo hap- 
Py ; but for the generality of People, their Alters- 

| | tions 
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tions are gradual and flow ; they fall by little and little, 

and they recover themſelves ſo too; and this is ſuch 

2 Condition as Nature hath appointed for us, with 
regard to the Soul, as well as the Body. For gentle 
Methods are commonly more likely to hold, and a 
more ſafe way of proceeding. Theſe keep the Soul 
from ſpending its ſtrength too faſt, and put ſome 
Checks upon its Forwardneſs; which is the true way, 
both of preſerving, and by degrees, though but ſlow 
ones, of confirming and increaſing, the vigour of it. 
This is the true Reaſon, why we are adviſed to put a 
Reſtraint upon the Affections of the Soul, to move 
leiſurely and gradually, and with much coolneſs and cau- 
tion. Thats, to ſlacken the Reins by little and little; 

and not to let looſe our Deſires and our Averſions, 

nor givethem their full range immediately. For the 
Luan, that from a diſſolute and head-ſtrong courſe of 
Lite, would bring himſelf to the contrary Habits of 
Sobriety and ſtrict Diſcipline, muſt nor 1. 

5, 


lap to the diſtant Extreme, from Luxury and Exce 
Lo Abſtemiouſneſs and Faſting; but he muſt advance 
by Steps, and be ſatisfied at firſt, with abating ſome- 
, W vhar of his former Extravagance. For what the Au- 
chor of the Golden Verſes hath obſerved, is very 
1. W confiderable upon theſe Occaſions. 

| 


; The Raſh uſe Force, and with ſoft Pleaſures Fight ; 
The Wiſe Retreat, and ſave themſelves by Flight, 


Thus it is in Matters of Learning and Knowledge; 
Young Students muſt admit the Idea's of things wa- 
nly, and not take every Appearance of Truth, for 
an unconteſtable Axiom ; that ſo, if upon a Second 
view, there be occation to alter their Judgments, it 
may be done with greater Readineſs and Eaſe, when 
their Minds are not too ſtrongly poſſeſs d with their 
fut Notions. 3 

Once more, Epictetus adviſes his Scholars to move 
leiſurely and gradually to Oo jects of boch Kinds ; bu: 

8 now, 
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now, if ſo much Caution and Coldneſs be neceſſary, 
why does he allow our Averſions any more than our 
Delires ? for he bids us rake off ur Averſions fron 
thoſe Prejudicial things that are not in our power, and 
bend them againſt thoſe that are; and yet at the ſame 
time he prohibits all manner of Deſire, and for ſome 
time, will not permit us to indulge that at all. 

One probable account of this may be taken from 
the Nature and Condition of Men, who are begin- 
ning to reform; for the firſt ſtep towards a good Life, 
is to throw off all the Venom and Corruption of a 
bad one; and till the Breaſt have diſcharged itſelf 

no Nouriſhment can be had from any Prin- 
cCiples of Vertue infuſedinto it. What the great Hy- 
— — has moſt excellently obſerved — 
ies, is much more truly applicable to our Souls, 
That fo long as a Man continues full of groſs and 
noxious Humours, the Nouriſhment he receives, does 
not feed Him, ſo much as his Diſtemper. For the vi- 
cious Principles, that had taken Poſſeſſion, corrupt all 
the Good ones that are put to them. Sometimes they 
make us diſreliſn them, as unpleaſant; ſometimes 
dread and avoid them, as hurtſul and injurious to us; 
ſometimes condemn them as Evil, and reject them a 
impoſſible to be complied with. And all this while, 
the Diſeaſe gathers more ſtrength, and grows upon 
us, by bringing us to a Contempt of better Principles, 
after a pretence of having tried, and found them de- 
fective. And thus art laſt it becomes Incurable, and 
will not ſo much as ſuffer us to admit of any Argu- 
ments or Actions that might advance us in Vertue, 
but produces in us a Loathing of all thoſe Remedies 
that might contribute to our Recovery. Juſt as in 
the Jaundies, when the Vitiated Palate thinks Hone) 
bitter, a Man nauſeates it preſently, and will never 
endure to taſte * in order to the remo- 
that Prejudice. us the Averſions are allowed 


vin 
in Young Beginners, becauſe the Method of — 
a ure 
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Cure requires it; and the firſt _ towards a Refor- 
mation, is, by growing into a Diſlike of Vice, to put 
themſelves into a Condition of receiving Vertuous 
Principles and Good Inſtructions. 
This Diſcourſe is alſo excellently well ſuited to ſuch 
MW Perſons, in regard it ſhews them the right way to Li- 
berty, and Security, and an eaſie Mind, that ſo their 
flies may be pleatant and ſweet to them; which in- 
deed is the very thing that all Creatures aim at. Now, 
though an abſolute freedom from Paſſion, and a Con- 
verſation in all points agreeable to the Rules of De- 
(WW cency and Nature, be the proper Excellency which 
ue ought to deſire and purſue ; yet Beginners muſt 
MW {atisfie themſelves with leſs, and think they do very 
well, when they can abate of their Paſſions, and re- 
duce them within ſome reaſonable bounds, tho' they 
cannot gain an abſolute Maſtery over them: And 
they muſt expect to relapſe ſometimes, and are not 
to be condemned ſo much for falling, as encouraged 
and commended whea they riſe again. Such as theſe 
therefore are not yet arrived to the perfection of thoſe 
things that ſhould be the Object of their Deſires : 
And this I take to be the meaning of that Expreſſion, 
This #s not come to your turn yet ; i. e. the imperfect State 
ou are in, hath not qualified you for ſuch Deſires: 
or when we zim at ſomething that exceeds our Ca- 
pacity, and find we cannot reach it, then Troubles 
and Difappointments, and a ſinking of our Spirits, 
d and fomerimes a deſponding Mind, follow upon it. 
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Strength, flight ſuch as are proportionable to it, and 
hike LR and deſpicable. becauſe they judge 
of them by way of compariſon with greater. And 
yet it is by ſmall begi only, that we can ever 
ative at great Perfections; and before we can cope 
vith things above us, we muſt practiſe upon leſs, and 
make our ſelves Maſters of ſuch as we are a Match 


ir lor, 
CHAP. 


They chat are violently bent upon things above their 
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CHAP. VII 


Remember upon all Occaſions, to reflect with yourſelf, 
of mhat Nature and Condition thoſe things are, 
that miniſter Delight, or are uſeful and beneficial 
to you, or that you have a natural tenderneſs for : 
And that theſe Refletions may anſwer their End, 
make them familiar, by beginning at the ſlighteſt 
and moſt inconſiderable things, and ſo riſing ty 
the higher and more valuable. For inſtance; if 
you are fond of an earthen Cup, conſider it is but 
Earthen Ware, and you cannot be much trouble h 
or ſurprized, when ever it happens to be broke, 5 
And if you be fond of a Child or a Wife, con. fl 
fider that theſe are of Humane, that is of a Frail Y 
and Mortal Nature; and Thus your Surprize and @ th 

; Concern will be the leſs when Death takes either an 


of them away from you. 


COMMENT... hy, 


Fter the diſtinction between things within, and WI or 
things out of, our own power, and an Adver- or 
tiſement how we ought to eſteem cach of them: | 
That the former ſort only mult be looked upon as our 
own, the latter as Forein, and in the Diſpoſal of o- 
thers ; he had told us how we ought to be affected 
with regard to thoſe that fall within our power, to 
make ſuch of them as are contrary to reaſon and 
Nature, the Object of our Averſion, and to ſuſpend 
all manner of Deſire, for ſome convenient time: 


(Which Advice in all probability, is grounded upon WF i, , x 
the Arguments already mentioned.) But ſince it b cy. 


impoſhible to live without having ſomething of 5 
tere 
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tereſt in, and much Dealings with, thoſe things that 
are not at the Diſpoſal of our own Will; he now in- 
ſorms us how to converſe with them, and tells us, that 
though they be not at our own pleaſure, yet they ſhall 
not be able to create to us any manner of Diſquiet 
and Confuſion. 

And here he takes notice of Three ſorts of theſe 
External Things; Firſt, Such as can only pretend to 
pleaſe without profiting us at all ; for theſe are they 
that miniſter to our Entertainment and Delight. The 
Second are ſuch as are beneficial and convenient for 

BW Uſe. And the Third, ſuch as we have a particular 

Affection for, by reaſon of ſome natural Relation they 

bear to us, and what we are tender of, without any 

eegard to our own Benefit and Convenience. And 
this is a very juſt and true Diſtinction; for Pleaſure 
and Profit, and Natural Affection, are the Three 
things that engage our Hearts; and it is always upon 

one or other of theſe Accounts, that we are fond of 
this Mortal State, and reconciled to all the Hardſhips 
and Miſeries that attend it. 

Now the Entertainments and Diverſions that Men 
are delighted with, differ according to their ſeveral 
Tempers and Inclinations: Some find their Pleaſure 
in Plays, and others in Sports and Exerciſes, in Ra- 
ces, or Tilting, or the like. Others in Dancings, 

or Tricks of Legerdemain, in Jugglers, or 8 
or Buffoons. Some again in curious Sights, either 
che Beauties of Nature, as the Colours of Peacocks, 
and other fine Birds, pleaſant Flowers, and Gardens, 
„end Meadows, and Groves: Or in the perfections of 
Art, as Pictures, and Statues, and Buildings; or the 
exquiſite Workmanſhip of other Profeſſions. Some 
value thoſe of the Eye leſs, and find greater ſatisfa- 
ction in the Entertainment of the Ear, as the Har- 
mony of Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick; and, which 
5a Pleaſure more generous and improving, in Elo- 
quence or Hiſtory, and ſometimes in Fables and Ro- 

| Re mances. 
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mances. For that theſe contribute much to our De- 
light, is plain from that ſondneſs, which all of us na- 
turally have to Stories, from our very Childhood. 

The Second ſort, which tend to our Uſe and Be- 
nefit, are likewiſe various: Some contribute to the 
improvement of the Mind, as a Skilful Maſter, Ver- 
tuous Converſation, Inſtructive Books, and the like: 
Some are ſerviceable to the Body, as Meats and 
Cloathes, and Exerciſe : Some aq only our For- 
tune, as Places of Authority, Lands and Tenements, 
Money and Goods, and the like. 

But the Third ſort we have a Natural Tenderneſs 
for, without any proſpect of Advantage from them; 
and theſe are recommended to our Affection by 
ſome common tye of Nature and Afﬀinity between 
us; and in this Relation ſtand our Wives and Chil- 
dren, our Kindred, our Friends, and our Country- 
men. 

Now the Advice given, with reſpect to every one 
of theſe, is, that we would fit down, and ſeriouſly 
conſider, what the Nature and Condition of each 
of them is ; what Hazards and Uncertainties they 
are liable to; that they are ſubject to Corruption and 
Decay; that the Enjoyment of them is — and 
not to be depended upon; and that none of them 
are abſolutely at our own Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. 
For ſuch a Reflection as this, that ſuggeſts to us 
continually What their Nature and Circumſtances 
are, is no other, than a Meditating upon the Lols 
of them. And ſuch a Meditation would render the 
thing eaſie and familiar to us; and when any Acci- 

dent of this Kind betals us, would prevent all that 
Surprize and Confution, and cxtravagant Concern, 
which the Unthinking part of the World are opprel- 
ſed with upon ſuch Occaſions. And indeed the caſe 
here is the very ſame with ſeveral other Inſtances, 
wherein we find, that the Troubles and Pains of 
Bedy and Mind both, though very grievous at a 
an 
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and in themſelves, yet grow much more ſupportable 
by Cuſtom and Uſe. 


To this purpoſe, the next Words give us very 


4, a Cup, before he can make a Far. Adag. Pag. 227. 
— 


that undertakes the biggeſt firſt, 
is preſently worſted, 2 unſucceſsful, ſpends his 
Strength to no purpoſe, and gives out in utter De- 
ſpair. But he that ſets out leiſurely, and begins with 
mall and eaſie Trials, grows ſtronger and bolder with 
his good Succeſs, and by gaining Ground upon what 
was a Match for him before, advances more ſurely, 
and conquers ſtill greater and greater Difficulties. 
Thus a Man that hath been uſed to Four Meals a 
day, if he attempt all on the ſudden to faſt a whole 
Day together, will find the Change too violent for 
his Body to bear, and never get through the trou- 
ble and pain of it. And this force upon Nature is 
the Reaſon, why ſuch warm Undertakings are ge- 
nerally of dangerous confequence, and juſt for a 
ſpurt and away. But if ſuch a one abate of his 
former indulgence by degrees, firſt take himſelf 
down to Three Meals, and when this Proportion 
is grown habitual and eafie, then allow himſelf 
but Two: Thus it will be very featible ; and after- 
wards he may, without any great trouble, come 
to content himſelf with one ; and ſuch a Change 
will be infinitely more ſafe, and more likely to con- 
tinue. 
To apply this now by the inſtance before us: If 
we conſider thoſe things that are dear to us upon 
the account of their Uſefulneſs and Convenience; 


and from ſuch among them as are of leaſt Conſe- 


quence and Value, acquaint- ourſelves with the 
Condition of all the reit ; that their Nature is cor- 
4 2 ruptiose, 
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ruptible, the 9 of them uncertain, and the 
Loſs of them what we have reaſon to expect every 
Moment: As in an Earthen Pot, which can have 
nothing but its Uſefulneſs to incline us to value it; 
we are to remember it is of a brittle ſubſtance, and 
daſhed to pieces with the leaſt Accident. And what 
can be a poorer and more contemptible inſtance than 
this, to begin with? Yet mean and trifling as it is, 
a Man that lays a good Foundation here, and riſes 
by degrees to Matters of greater Concern, ſhall be 
able at laſt to encounter his Affection for a Child; 
and not only in meer Speculation, and empty for- 
mal Words to ſay it, but to make his whole Behavi- 


our ſpeak, and all the Diſpoſitions of his Mind ſhall 


carry the impreflion of this wiſe and ſeaſonable Re- 
flexion, That what he thus dotes upon, is but a 


Man; if a Man, conſequently a brittle and frail 


Creature, and what he is in a continual poſſibility of 
loſing. And when his Mind is once throughly pol- 
ſeſsd with this Conſideration, and confirmed with an 
habitual recollection of it, whenever that Child is 
ſnatch'd away from him, he is prepared for the Stroke, 
and cannot be ſurprized and confounded with Pafli- 
on, as if ſome ſtrange or new thing had happened to 
And here it is very well worth a Remark, what 
abundance of Wiſdom and Artifice there is in this 
Management of things ; for by it we get a Maſtery 
over thoſe that are not by Nature within our Power, 
and deal with them as though they were : For the 


ſaving my Child from Death, is a thing not in my 


power; but a due Conſideration of his being liable to 
it, the rendring this Conſideration familiar and ealie 
to me, and living in expectation of it, as a thing 
no leſs natural and likely than his Life ; the not be- 
ing diſturbed if he do Die, and the behaving my 
ſelf with ſuch evenneſs of Temper, as if he were 
not dead: Theſe are in our power: And which is 4 

great 
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great deal more, they do in effect bring the very Ac- 
cident of his Death, which is of itſelf not ſo, within 
it too. For a Man thus compoſed, may ſay, My Chili 
i: not Dead to me; or, to ſpeak more truly and proper- 
ly, Though he be Dead, yet I am ſtill the ſame Man, as if 
he were fill alive. 

Ionly obſerve farther, That the Inſtances produced 
here by Epictetus, are fetchd from the Two latter 
ſorts of Things; ſuch as are uſeful and beneficial to 
us, and ſuch as Nature and Affinity gives us a more 
than ordinary tenderneſs for: And theſe were pru- 
dently choſen, with an intent, I preſume, to inti- 
mate, that thoſe things which are for Entertainment 
and Diverſion, and can only pretend to pleaſe with- 
out profiting us, are ſo very mean and deſpicable, as 
to deſerve no Conſideration at all, from Perfons that 
have made any tolerable advances in the ſtudy of Wiſ- 
dom and Vertue. 


6—— — — — —— — 


CHAP. N. 


In every Action you undertake, confider firſt with 
yourſelf, and weigh well the Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of the thing: Nay, though it be ſo 
ſlight a one, as going to Bathe ; repreſent to your- 
ſelf before-hand, what Accidents you may proba- 
bly meet with, That in the Bath there is often 
Rude Behaviour, Daſhing of Water, Fuſtling for 
Paſſage, Scurrilous Language, and Stealing. And 
when you have done thus, you may with more 
Security go about the thing. To which purpoſe 
you will do well to ſay thus to yourſelf ; My De- 
ſign is to Bathe, but ſo it is too, to preſerve my 
Mind and Reaſon undiſturbed, while J do ſo. 


For after ſuch wiſe preparation as this, if any 
| TI thing 
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thing intervene to obſtrutt your Waſhing, this Re. 
flection will preſently riſe upon it : Well, but this 
was net the only thing 1 propoſed; that which 1 
chiefly intended, is to keep my Mind and Reaſon un- 
diſturled; and this I am ſure can never be dane, 
if ] ſuffer every Accident to diſcompoſe me. 


COWHMETNT, 


Fter giving Inſtructions concerning our Beha- 
A viour, With regard to the things of the World, 


account of the Delight they give us, the Conveni- 
ence they are of, or the Relation they bear to us; 
ne next Step in order, is to confider our Actions; 
tor theſe too have a great many Circumſtances, 
that lie out of our power, and mutt therefore be un- 
dertaken with great Prudence, and much Prepara- 
tion. The Rule then that he lays down is this, That 
you take a juit account of the nature of each Acti- 
on, and fairly compute the ſeveral Accidents, which, 
though they do not neceſſarily, yer may poſſibly at- 
tend it, and to expect that theſe are very like to 
happen in your own caſe particularly. And the 
Fruit of this will be, either not to be ſurprized, it 
{uch Dithculties do encounter you; or, if the thin 
be not of abſolute neceſſity, to decline the herd, 


jor one of the Errors of his Life, that he hoſe to 
take a Voyage once by Sea, to a Place waither he 
might have travell'd by Land. Now in ſuch a caſe, 
though no misfortune ſhould actually happen, yet if 


it do frequently happen to others, it is an Act of 
imprudence to make choice of ſuch a Courſe, with- 
out being driven to it by neceſſity: And this Anſwer, 


chat many People do the ſame, and come off ſafe, will 
a FD, not 


that uſe to engage our Affections, either upon the 


by letting it alone. For the Great Cato reckc is this 


there be a likelihood of any ſuch Accident, and it 
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not bear us out, in chooling a more dangerous, when 
it is left to our own Liberty to take a ſafer Pailage. 

But now, where there is abſolute occaſion tor our 
running ſome Riſque, as if we have nece{ſary Affairs 
to diſpatch, which require a Voyage to or from ſome 
Iſland; or if we are obliged to ſtand by a Father, or 
a Friend, in ſome hazardous or unlucky Buſineſs ; 
or if we are called upon to take up Arms in defence 
of our Country: Then there is no thought of decli- 
ning the Matter wholly, and our Method muſt be to 
undertake it upon due deliberation ; and, aſter ha- 
ving firſt laid together the ſeveral accidental Ob- 
ſtructions that uſe to ariſe in ſuch a caſe : That ſo 
by this timely Recollection, we may render them 
ealie and familiar, and not be diſturbed, when any 
of them come upon us. For a Man thus prepared, 
hath this double Advantage, if they do not happen, 
his Joy is the greater, becauſe he had ſo fully poſſeit 
himſelf with an expectation that they would, that 
it is almoſt a Deliverance to him. And it they do, 
then he hath the advantage of being provided a- 
gainſt them, and ſo can encounter them, without 
much danger or diſorder. 

Now againſt this Counſel I expect it will be ur- 
ged, Firſt, That if every one ſhould take ſuch Pains 
to repreſent all the Croſſes and Diſappointments 
that may probably happen to them in every Under- 
taking, the Effect of this would be Cowardice and 
Idleneſs: for Men would find themſelves utterly diſ- 
couraged from attempting any thing at all. Beides, 
that nothing can be more grievous to any Man, 
than to have the Image of his Troubles and Miſ- 
fortunes conſtantly before his Eyes; and eſpecially, 
it the Affair he be engaged in, continue any time, 
to converſe all that while wich this gaſtiy Appariti- 
on. Therefore, that Demoſthenes his Advice ſeems 
much more Prudent and Eiigible ; To be lure that 
what you attempt, be Good and Vertuous; then ro 
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hope well, and whatever the Succeſs be, to bear it 
generouſly and decently. 

But by the Objector's good leave, if by hoping well, 
Demoſthenes mean a good Confidence, grounded upon 
our undertaking what is Vertuous and mendable, 
and a reſting ſatisfied in this Conſideration, whatever 
the Event be, he ſays the very ſame thing with Epi- 
&etus ; only indeed he gives us no Direction, which 
way we ſhall attain to this generous Temper of 
Mind, that may enable us to entertain the Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence decently, though they ſhould 
happen to be harſh and ſevere. But Epictetus declares 
himſelf of Opinion, that the Method to qualifie our- 
ſelves for ſo doing, is to take a true Proſpect of the 
whole Affair, and repreſent to ourſelves, that it is 
what is fit for us to undertake, and that there may 
be ſeveral Circumſtances attending it, which though 
they may not be agreeable to us, are yet very tole- 
Table, and ſuch as we may reconcile ourſelves to, ¶ tu 
upon theſe Two Accounts. Firſt, Becauſe the A- I th 
ction itſelf which brings them upon us, is Vertuous ch 
and Becoming; and then, becauſe whenever they de 
happen, they are no more than what are expected, ¶ 0 
and were provided againſt before. are 

But, if by hoping well, Demoſthenes intend a firm IF fas 
perſuaſion of Safety and Succeſs, then I think it is I. 
very difficult, nay, I may venture to ſay, it is im- gr. 
poſſible ro conceive, how a Man thus perſuaded, IF gal 
can ever bear Diſappointments and Croſſes with Mo- Go 
deration and Temper. For when a Man falls from 
what he was in imagination, the ſhock is the ſame, I ſelt 
as if he were ſo in reality. And neither the Body, ten 


D.. ts. 


nor the Mind, are of a Conſtitution to bear ſudden IF he 
and violent Alterations, without great Diſturbance. W£ Pec 
You ſee that the very Weather, and Seaſons of the I 'oll 
Year, though they change gently and by degrees, che. 
yet put our Humours into a great ferment; and ge- ¶ Evi 


nerally occaſion many Diſtempers among us; _ 
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the more Violent this Change at any time is, the 
Greater in Proportion the Diſorders that follow up- 
on it, muſt needs be. 

Nor is it true, that a juſt Computation of all the 
Difficulties and Dangers that are uſed to attend our 
Actions, muſt needs condemn Men to Slaviſh Fears, 
and an Unactive Life: For if our Reaſon convince 
us, that what we attempt, is good for the advanta 
of the Soul, or (which is all one) of the Man, (for 
that Soul is the Man, ) the Deſire of that Good muſt 
needs inſpire us with Courage and Vigour, notwith- 
ſtanding all the diſcouraging Dangers that attend it. 
And the conſideration of this danger, will be very 
much ſoftned by this moſt Rational and Vertuous 
Perſuaſion, that we ought to perſevere in ſuch an 
Undertaking, though at the expence of ſome Ha- 
zard and Inconvenience. For all Danger and De- 
triment, that concerns either our Body or our For- 
tunes, is not properly an Evil to us; nor ſhall we 
think it ours, if we be wiſe. But the Benefit of 
chooſing a Vertuous Action, and perſiſting in it, in 
deſpight of all Dangers and Diſcouragements, is our 
own Good ; for it is the Good of our Souls, which 
are truly and properly ourſelves. And this Advan- 
tage is conſiderable enough to be ſet againſt man 
Troubles, and Loſſes, and Baniſhments, and Diſ- 
graces 3 nay, it is ſufficient, not only to be ſet a- 
gainſt, but to over-balance them all; becauſe the 
Good of this does fo very much exceed the Evil 
thar-ſeems to be in them. For if a Man think him- 
elf obliged to chooſe a Greater Good, when at- 
tended only with a Leſs Evil, how is it poſſible that 
he ſhould be diſcouraged and uneaſie, under the ex- 
pectation of ſome croſs Accidents that ſometimes 
follow upon Vertuous Actions, when the Good of 
theſe Actions is truly and properly his own, but the 
Lvil of thoſe Accidents, is only ſomething remote, 
and not His? Eſpecially too, when this is by no 
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means a ſuperficial and notional Diſtinction, but ſuch 
4 real Difference, as his whole Practice and Beha- 
viour ſhews him ſenſible of. This is the very Rea. 
fon, that Men of Vertue and Wiſdom have made it 
their Glory to chooſe Good with the greateſt Dan- 
gers 3 that they have done it chearfully, and ſacri- 
their very Lives for it ; and accounted their 
Sufferings upon ſuch an Account, matter of thg 
eateſt Joy to them. So did * Menzcews particular. 
„and all thoſe other Heroes, fam'd in Story, who 
have voluntarily devoted themſelves, and died for the 
Service and Sake of their Country. 

Now Epictetus couches his Advice here, under one 
of the Meaneſt and moſt Inſignificant Inſtances that 
can be; part ly to illuſtrate what he ſays, by an Ex- 
ample taken from common Converſation, and fo to 


| 
r 
ain the Aſſent of his Hearers, to the truth of what 
e would infer from it; and partly too, as himſelf 
had told us before, to put his Scholars upon exerci- 
ſing their Vertue in Leſſer Trials; that ſo from Tri- 
vial Matters, they may riſe by degrees to others of 
greater Difficulty and Conſequence. And the Suc- 
ceſs of this Method hath been already ſhewn to de- 
pend upon Reaſons, which need not be repeatcd 
here. But his Deſign is alſo, that we ſhould be care- 
ful to apply theſe things to Affairs of Moment, in 
proportion as the Hazards of them are more diſcou- 
raging ; and in thoſe Occaſions, always to take ou: 
Meaſures from the Nature of the thing, whether it 
be what is agreeable ro Decency and our Duty, and 
what thoſe Hardſhips are that uſually accompany it 


— — — 
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This Perſon-was Son to Creen, King of Thebes, and upon an 
Anſwer of the Oracle, that a Plague which then infeſted the City, 
could not be removed, till the Race of Cadmus were all extin& : He, 
who was the only remainder of that Family, flew himſelf. Of the 
ſame nature was that Act of Curtius, and the Decii ſo much celebrated 
by the Rowen Poets and Hiſtorians. | And 
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And, after ſuch Proſpect taken, to ſettle our Minds 
in this Reſolution, that if the worſt happen, yet we 
will bear it with Temper and Moderation. For this 
is the way to maintain the Character of Vertuous and 
Rational Men; this muſt let us into all the Advan- 
tages of doing well, and defend us from all that Per- 
plexity that unexpected Events commonly — 
Men to. For he that is troubled and Diſcompoſed, 
and fanſies himſelf unhappy in what he ſuffers, it is 
plain, either had not ſufficiently conſidered what he 
went about, before he engaged init; or if he did 
ſore-ſee all this, then his Diſorder is the Effect of Ef- 
ſeminacy and Cowardice, which makes him give out, 
and repent his Undertaking. And both theſe Fail- 
ings are highly Criminal, and contrary to the Rules 
of Nature, and Right Reaſon. 


md — 


CHAP. X 


That which gives Men Diſquict, and makes their 
Lives Miſerable, is not yl 

they really are, but the Notions and Opinions which 
they form to themſelves concerning them. Thus, 
even Death, which we look upon as the moſt per- 
plexing. and dreadful, hath in truth, nothing of 
Terror in it: For if it had, Socrates muſt needs 
have feared it as much as we. But our Opinion 
that it is Evil, is the only thing that makes it ſo. 
Therefore, whenever we meet with Olſtructious and 
Perplexities, or fall into Troubles and Diſorders, 
ket us be Juſt, and not lay the blame where it « 
not due; but impute it all to our own Selves, and 
tar prejudicate Opinions. 
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e Nature of Things as 
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COMMENT. 


E were told before, what Means would be 

proper and Efectual for the preſerving an 
Even and Compoſed Temper of Mind, in the midit 
of all thoſe Hardſhips that frequently attend our beſt 
Actions. That this might be accompliſhed by the 
Power of Premeditation ; by repreſenting theſe In. 
conveniences, as ſure to happen ; and when we had 
made the worſt of it, convincing ourſelves, that ſuch 
Actions were worth our Undertaking, even with all 
thoſe Incumbrances. Now that Rule proceeded up- 
on the Work of our own Minds, but there is ano- 
ther here, fetch'd from the Nature of the Thi 
themſelves, and the Conſideration of thoſe Difficul. 
ties and Dangers that uſe to give us Diſturbance. 
And here he A. his Method, and confirms what 
he ſays, not by ſome ſlight and trivial Inſtances, as he 
did before, but by Death, the greateſt and moſt con- 
founding one to Human Nature that can be. For if 
the Argument hold good in this caſe, it muſt nee I 5; 
be a great deal ſtronger with regard to all the reſt, M „ 
which are, by our own Confeſſion, leſs diſmal and 
affrighting. 

To this purpoſe then he tells us, That thoſe Thing: MW f 
which we apprehend to be Evil, and which for that I 4 
Reaſon diſcompoſe our Spirits, becauſe we think our-M te 
ſelves miſerable under them, are really neither Evil pr 
themſelves, nor the true Cauſes of any Evil to us: But o 
that all our Troubles and Perplexities are entirelyM th 
owing to the Opinions which we ourſelves have en- Cc 
tertained concerning them. 

For Proof of this Determination, he produces 
that, which, of all the Things that we apprehend a 
Evil, is confeſſedly the greateſt and mot terrible 
and ſhews, that even Death, nay a violent and un 
timely Death, is yet no Evil, The Argument he uſe 
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is ſhort indeed, but very full and concluſive; the Me- 
thod and Conſequence whereof lies thus. Whatever 
is Evil in its own Nature, muſt needs appear ſo to all 
Mankind, and eſpecially to thoſe, whoſe Apprehen- 
ſions are moſt improved, and moſt ſuitable to the real 
Nature of Things. Thus all Things that are natu- 
rally hot, or cold, or beautiful, or the like, appear 
ſuch to all People in their right Senſes. But Death 
does not appear Evil to all ahi > nor are they uni- 
rerſally agreed in this Notion of it. (For Socrates did 
not think it ſo; He choſe to undergo it, when it was 
in his Power to have declined it; He endured it with 
all the Calmneſs and Compoſure imaginable ; He 
ſpent that whole Day in which he died, with his 
Friends, demonſtrating to them the Exiſtence and 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Efficacy of a Phi- 
loſophical Life, in order to Vertue and Reformation.) 
From all which Premiſes, this Concluſion evidently 
follows; That Death is not in its own Nature evil: 
And conſequently, That our Fears and Troubles con- 
cerning it do not come from the Thing itſelf, but 
from a diſquieting Perſuaſion of its being evil, with 
which we poſſeſs and diſorder our own Minds. 
And ſuch a Perſuaſion there may very well be, tho 
there be no Ground for it in the Nature of the Thing. 
For Honey is not bitter, and yet Men in the Jaundice, 
that have their Palates vitiated, from a conſtant Bit- 


th, 


terneſs occaſioned by the overflowing of the Gall, are 


prejudiced againſt it, as if it were ſo. Now, as the 
only wa to bring: theſe Perſons to diſcern Taſtes as 
they really are, is to carry off that Redundancy of 
Choler which corrupts their Palate ; ſo in this Caſe, 
we muſt remove the Diſtemper of the Mind, correct 
our Notions of Things, and make a right Judgment 
of what is really Good and Evil to us, by juſt Di- 
ſtinctions between Things that Are, and Things that 
Are Not, in our own Power; what is properly ours, 
and what belongs not to us. For, according to this 

Rule, 
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Rule, if Death be none of the Things in our Power, 
it cannot be evil; and though it ſhould be granted 
ſach, with regard to the Body; yet if it do not ex- 
tend to the Soul, nor do that any Harm, it cannot 
be evil to Us. 

Plato indeed, or Socrates 8s he is introduced by Plz, 
goes a — deal farther, and boldly affirms, that it 
is Good, and much to be preferred before this Liſe 
that we lead in the Body; and this, not only to ſome 
Perſons, and in ſome Circumſtances, as Men may be 
better or worſe; but in general, and without Ex- 
ception, to all. For thus Socrates expreſſes himſelf 
in his Phedon ; It may poſſibly ſurprize you, and ſeem a 
frrange Paradox, That this ſhould be the only Accident, that 
is good at all Times, and without any Reſerve ; but yet þ 
it is. In all other Caſes, — happens to a Man, which, 
as his Circumſtances may alter, be might not at another time 
better be without : But no Time, no Circumſtance what- 
ſoe ver, can render it more for a Man's Advantage to Live 
than to Die. And Plato, in his Book concerning 
Laws, ſpeaking in his own Perſon, delivers himſelf 
to this purpoſe : If I may be allowed to ſpeak my Opi- 
nion freely, it is really my Judgment, That the Continua- 
tion of Soul and Body together, upon no Conſideration, ought 
rather to be choſen, than the Separation and Diſſolution f 
them. 

Now Epicteta, tis true, hath drawn his Argument 
from that, which is generally eſteemed the moſt for- 
midable Evil that we are capable of ſuffering : But 
however, ſince moſt of us, when we lye under the 
preſent Smart of any Calamity, ftraitway imagine it 
worſe than Death (for what can be more uſual, than 
for People in Pain, and very often in no great Extre- 
mity of it neither, to wiſh tor Death to deliver them 
from it, and when reduced to Poverty, to tells us they 
had much rather be Dead _—_ live 1n ane upon 
this Account, We may apply Epictetuss ent to 
theſe Inſtances alſo, : f 8 a 
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As to Pain, What Degree of it is there ſo violent, 
that Men, nay even thoſe of low and vulgar Spirits, 
are not content to go through, to cure a dangerous 
Diſeaſe 2 They,do not only Endure, but Chuſe and 
Pay for it : They thank their Phyſicians for putcing 
them to Torture, and look upon Cutting and Burn- 
ing, as Acts of the greateſt Tenderneſs and Friend- 
ſhip. Now, though this make it E plain, that 
Men, who are well pleaſed to purchaſe Life ſo dear, 
muſt needs be of Opinion, that no Pain is ſo terrible 
to Humane Nature as Death; yet the principal Uſe 
would make of this Obſervation is, to ſhew, that 
Men can really ſuffer with great Patience and Reſo- 
lution ; can harden themſelves againſt what they 
count very dreadful, aud meet it with a compoſed 
Countenance ; when once they are perſuaded, that 
the ee Jr will be for their Advantage. What 
prodigious Inſtances of Patience were the Lacedemo- 
nian Youths, who endured Scourgings ſo barbarous, 
as almoſt to expire under the Rod, and all this, mere- 
ly for a little Oſtentation and Vain-glory ? Now 
this, it is evident, they did not out of any Compul- 
lion, but freely and cheertully ; for they offer d them- 
ſelves to the Tryal, of their own Accord. And the 
Reaſon why they held out ſo obſtinately, was, not 
that their Senſe of Pain was leſs quick and tender 
than other People's, (though more hard'ned too than 
People that indulge themſelves in Effeminacy and 
Eaſe) but becauſe they thought it their Glory and 
their Vertue to ſuffer manfully and reſolutely. 

For the fame Reaſon, Epictetus would tell you, 
that Poverty is no fuch formidable Thing neither, 
becauſe he can produce the Example of Crates the 
Theban to the contrary ; who, when he diſpoſed of 
all he was worth to the Publick, and ſaid, 
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Let others keep or mourn loſt fore, at 
. Crates own Hands make Crates poor, g¹ 
tay 


That Moment put an End to his Slavery, and his to 
Freedom commenced from the time he had disbur. MW an 
dened ' himſelf of his Wealth. Now the manife} Str 
Conſequence of all this is, That nothing of this kind ut 
is terrible and inſupportable in its own Nature, as we ſuff 
fondly imagine; ſo far from it, that there may be Oc 
ſome Caſes, when ſuch things are much more eligible, W Va: 
and better for us: I mean, when they are converted 
to higher and more excellent Purpoſes for our own I don. 
ſelves; by tending to che Advantage and Improve- WW ſhip, 
_ of the Reaſonable Soul. EP 0 
e Expedient to retain an Even per 
in the mid oe theſe Accidents, is, to offeſs” os 
Minds with juſt Notions of them; and the regulating 
of theſe: Notions is in our own Power : conſequently, 
the preventing thoſe Diſorders, that proceed from 


the Want of ſuch a . is in our own Power W No 
eco. And one great Advantage to Perſons thus di- we dr 
ſpoſed will be, the Learning how to manage thoſe I their | 
Things that are not at our Diſpoſal, as though they ¶ Perlo, 


were. For if it be not in my Power to prevent De- ble, b. 
famation or Diſgrace, the Loſs of my or my iis ur 
Eſtate, Affronts and violent Inſults upon my Perſon; Witlelf ; 
yet thus much is in my Power, to poſſes my ſelf the Bl: 
with right Apprehenſions of theſe Things; to conli-W 01s arc 
der them, not only as not Evil, but ſometimes the 
Inſtruments and Occaſions of great Good. Now ſuch W None 
an Opinion as this, makes ic almoſt the ſame Thing Wi 
to a Man, as if they did not happen at all; or, which Bis 
is all one, makes him think himſelf never the Worſe, the 
but ſometimes the Better for them, when they do. 
And I take it for granted, that ag hve Man will 
allow it more for Our, that is, for the Soul's Honou 
and Advantage, to have behaved ourſelves your 
J 
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ly under Afflictions, than never to have been afflicted 
at all: And the greater theſe Afflictions were, the 
greater ſtill in Proportion, is the Honour and Advan- 
tage gained by them. For, as to Bodies that are able 
to bear it, the violenteſt Motions exerciſe them beſt, 
and make greateſt Improvements of Health, and 
Strength, and Activity; ſo the Mind too, mult be 
ut upon ſharp Tryals ſometime, to qualifie it for 
faffering gallantly, when any Accident gives us an 
Occaſion. And this may be accom liſh's thele two 
Ways: By getting a right Notion of them ; and, By 
being well prepared againſt them : which is to be 
done, partly, by accuſtoming the Body co Hard- 
ſhip, which indeed is of general uſe, and hath ena- 
bled even Ignorant and Ill Men to flight Blows, 
and other Pains, which we commonly think intole- 
rable ; and partly too, OR the Mind in a pro- 
vident Fore-caſt, and diſtant Expectation of them. 
ner ag theſe Things we may certainly do, if we 
pleaſe. 

Now, if neither Death, nor any of thoſe Things 
we dread moſt, have any Thing that is formidable in 
their own Nature; it is plain, neither They, nor the 
Perſons that inflict them, are the Cauſe of our Trou- 
ble, but we ourſelves, and our own Opinions, bring 
this upon ourſelves. When therefore the Mind feels 
ſelf perplexed with Grief, or Fear, or any Paſſion, 
the Blame is our own ; and nothing but our Opini- 
ons are accountable for ſuch Diſorders. 


6 


None but Ignorant and Undifciplind People tax others 
with their Misfortunes. The Young Proficient blames 
himſelf ; but the Philoſopher indeed blames neither o- 
thers nor himſelf. 2 


„er. 
A 


Wo cloſe, that if a Conjunction were added, and we 
ad it thus, For none bat Ignorant and Undiſciplin d 
G People 


The Connexion of this with what went beſore, © 
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People tax. others with their Mzsfortunes, it had given a 

very good Reaſon why we. ſhould pever lay our 
Troubles, or Fears, or Diſorders, or any other Ca- 
lamity we fancy ourfelves in, to any Thing, or any 
Bodies Charge, but our own. Since this Way of 
proceeding, he ſays, comes from want of bei 
taught better. And then to this Character of the 
Ignorant and Undiſciplin'd, he adds that of One who 
is a Beginner only in Philoſophy, and one who hath 
attained to a Maſtery in it. N 

The Perfect Philoſopher never thinks any Thin 
that befals him, Evil, nor charges any Body wit 
being the Occaſion of his Misfortunes, becauſe he 
lives up to the Dictates of Nature and Reaſon, and is 
never diſappointed in his Purſuits and Deſires, nor 
ever overtaken with his Fears. 1230 

He that is but Raw and Unfiniſh'd, does indeed 
ſometimes miſs of his Deſires, and into the 
 Milſchicfs he would flec from, becauſe the brutifh In- 
clinations move too ſtrongly in him at ſuch times, 
And when this happens, the firſt Elements he learn d, 
which taught him to diſtinguiſh Things Þ and Oxt 
of our Power, teach him too, That he himſelf, and 
none bur he, is the true Cauſe of all his Diſappoint- 
ments, and all his Diſaſters. And the Occaſion of 
them all was his miſtaking the Things without us, and 
placing a Man's pour Good and Evil in them, 

But you will ſay, perhaps, Since this Young Philo- 
ſoplier knows, That our own proper Good and Evil 
depends upon our own Power and Choice, ( and the 
accufing himlielt implics that he knows thus much) 
how comes it to paſs, that he takes wrong Meaſures, 
and renders himſelf liable to this Blame? Probably 
becauſe the knowledge of Good and Evil is the. 
itep to be made toward Vertue ; this being the pro- 
per Act of Reaſon: But the brurich Appetites do not 
always preſently ſubmit to Reaſon, nor ſuffer them. 
iclves to bg caſily reduced and rempered by it ; and 


15 eſpecially, 
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eſpecially, where it happens, as it does very often 
the Reaſon is Negligent Sluggiſh ; and the Ir 
rational Part active, and perpetually in Motion; by 


which means the Paſſions Sat er Strength, and uſurp 
an ahſolute Dominion. This was the Caſe of her in 
the Play ; | 


Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt pull back my Soul, 

But ftronger Paſſion does her Pow'rs controul. 

With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly en, 
And ſee the Precipice I cannot ſhun, 


So that for ſome time it is pretty tolerable, if Reaſon 
can work upon the Paſlions, and either draw them 
by Force, or charm and win them over ſome ſofter 
way : For, when this is done, then the Knowledge 
of the Intelligent Part is more clear and inſtructive, 
and without any Diſtraction at all. No 
wonder therefore, if Men but little trained in Philo- 
ſophy make ſome falſe Steps, while their Paſſions are 
not yet totally ſubdued, and their Reaſon does not 
operate in irs full Strength. And when they do lo, 
they accuſe Themſelves only, as having admitted 
that Diſtinction of Things in and out of our own 
Power, though as yet they ſeem to have but an im- 
perfect Notion of it. 2 | — 
Zut they that are Ignorant, and abſolutely Un- 
taught; muſt needs commit a World of Errors, both 
becauſe of that violent Agitation which their Paſ- 
ſons are continually in, and of the Ignorance of 
their rational Part, which hath not yet learn d to di- 
ftinguiſh real Good and Evil, from what is ſo in ap- 
pearance only: Nor does it take them off from Bru- 
* not ſo much as in Thought only. By Bruta- 
ly mean ſuch low and mean Notions, as perſuade 
us, that our Body is properly ourlelves, and our Na- 
ture ; or, which is yet worſe, when we think our 
Riches ſo, as che Coverous do. Now while we con- 
Lide 8 tinue 
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tinue thus ignorant, there are ſeveral Accounts to be J 
given for our doing amiſs: We do' it, becauſe we i 


think all our Good and Evil conſiſts in Things with - te 
out us; and, not being at all fenſible, what is pro- tl 
perly the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of Human Na- 
ture, or whence it proceeds, we fall foul upon other 
People; and fancy, that they who obſtruct or de- 
prive us of thoſe External Advantages we ſo eagerly 
purſue, or that bring upon us any of the Calamities 
we would avoid, are the real Cauſes of all our Mi- 
ſery. Though in truth, neither thofe External Ad- 
vantages which we call Good, nor thoſe Calamities 
we call Evil, are what we take them for ; bur, as 
Circumſtances are fometimes ordered, may prove the 
direct contrary. For our Folly in this caſe, is juſt 
like that of filly Boys, that cannot endure their Ma- 


ase 


ſters, but think them their worſt Enemies, and the an 
Cauſe of a World of Miſery; but value and love thoſe tic 
as their Friends indeed, that invite them to Play and TY 
Pleaſure: SL C 
Thus Epidletus hath given a ſhort, but exact Cha- Pa 
racter of theſe three ſorts of Perſons. The Perfect do 
Philoſophers are guilty of no Miſcarriages, for their up 
Underſtanding is ſufficiently accompliſhed to direct the 
them, and the Irrational Part readily ſubmits to thoſe fire 
Directions. So that here is nothing but Harmony tr, 
and Compliance, and conſequently, they have no for 
Body to lay any Miſery to the Charge of; for in- the 
feed, they cannot labour under any Thing that is are 
truly and pro 2 Miſery. They cauſe none to leſ: 
themſelves; for thiswere a Contradiction to the Per- ow 
fection of their Wildom and Vertue ; and nothing Ml the 
elſe caufes them any, for they do not ſuppoſe any Ex- the 
ternal Cauſes capable of doing it. . (9! the 
The Ignorant and Untaught err in both theſe Re · beg 
ſpects. Neicher their Reaſon, nor their Paſſions, am at a 
rightly diſpoſed. And they lay all their Unhappi- wh 
neſs to others, upon an Erroneous Imagination, that Off 


at 
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it proceeds from Things without us. And indeed, it 
is eaſe and pleaſant, and fit for ignorant Wretches, 
to ſhuffle off their own Faults from themſelves, and 
throw them upon other People. 

The Young Proficient, who hath attained to the 
firſt Principles of Wiſdom, though he be guilty of 
ſome Miſcatriages, and fall now and then into Evil, 
yet he underſtands wherein it conſiſts, and from 
whence it is derived, and what it was that firſt gave 
Birth to it; and therefore he lays it at the right Door. 
And theſe Marks are ſo diſtinguiſhing, that no Man, 
who makes a wiſe uſe of them, can be in danger of 
confounding theſe three Claſſes of Men, the Accom- 
pliſh'd Philoſopher, the Rude and Untaught, and the 
Young Proficient. | | 

This Metaphor is ſo much the more warrantable 
and pertinent, from the Reſemblance, which Educa- 
tion bears to the Management of ourſelves : For this 
is properly the Training up of a Child under the 
Care and Correction of a Maſter. Our Senſual 
Part is the Child in us, and, like all other Children, 
does not know its own Good, and is violently bent 
upon Pleaſure and Paſtime. The Maſter that has 
the Care of it, is our Reaſon; this fathions our De- 
ſires, preſcribes them their Bounds, reduces and re- 
ſtrains them, and directs them to that which is beſt 
for them. So that the Ignorant and Untaught live 
the Life of a Child left to himſelf, run giddily on, 
are perpetually in Fault, as being heady and heed- 
kis, and minding nothing, but the gratifying their 
own Inclinations ; and ſo theſe Men never think 
themſelves to blame. The Young Proficients have 
their Maſter at hand, Correcting and Inſtructing 
them; and the Child in them is pretty towardly, and 
begins to ſubmit to Rules. So that if cheſe Men are 
at any time in the wrong, they are preſently ſenſible 
who hath been to blame, and accuſe no Body but thæ 
Offender himſelf. But the Perfect and Accompliſh d 

5 4 G 3 Philoſo- 
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Philoſophers are ſuch, whoſe Maſter keeps a conſtant 
Eye upon them, and hath conquered the Child's ſtub- 
born and perverſe Spirit. So that now he is corrected 
and improved, and hath attained to the Perfection he 
was intended for; that is, the being obſervant to the 
Maſter, and abſolutely at his Direction. For the pro- 
per Vertue of a Child is this Readineſs to receive and ſo 
to obey Inſtructions. * 
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CHAP. XI 1 


Suffer not yourſelf to be exalted with am Excellent WW g 
that is not properly your onn. If your Horſt 
ſhould be tranſported with his Beauty, and boaft bu 
of it, this were tolerable in him: But when yu de 
value yourſelf, and brag of his Beauty, confider, cel 
That you are not proud cf any Excellence in your. i bel 
ſelf, lat in your (Horſe. Ton will ſa then, What ane 

' is a Man's own? I anſwer, A right Uſe of bu an 
[lea's, And when you manage theſe as you ought, WM He 
then you may be allowed to pleaſe yourſelf. For tor 


this i being exalied with ſome Excellence that i N lt 
properly yours. R Wye Ho 
me! 

COMMENT. 1 

\ 


Method muſt be taken to deliverourſelves from Lait 
Grief, and Fear, and Confufion, when any cals- det 
mitous Circumſtances from without- threaten our Wo: 
Comp This directs us how to preſerve an Even and Exc 


'T H E foregoing Chapters acquainted us, what Wl red: 
Grie 


Compoſed Mind when any External Advantage 
would fhake our Moderation. Now'thefe Advan- 
tages he calls Nove ef Ours, in Agreement with oy 


— 


ds. Mt. ad 
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he ſaid at the Beginning of his Book, That be Things 
out of our Power are Feeble, and Servile, and liable to Op- 
om, and not Ours, but Another 's. And upon the be- 
ing conſcious to ourſelves of any ſuch ſceming Ad- 
vantages, he forbids us to be exaltel. 

By this Exaltation, I underſtand here, not any In- 
ſolence, or Haughtineſs, or Arrogance of Humour, as 
the Word is ſometimes uſed in an ill Senſe; (for ſure 
we are not allowed to be exalted in ſuch a manner 
as this, upon the account of any Advantage whatſo- 
ever, though never ſo real a Good, though never ſo 
truly our own,) but, as I apprehend, this Exaltation 
ſignifies the being ſatisfied with ourſelves; and ima- 

ining, that we are Better or Happier upon the ac. 
count of ſome additional Good, which now we have, 
but had not formerly. So that he ſays, we muſt not 
think ourſelves ever the better for that Good which 
belongs not to us, nor imagine, that another's Ex- 
cellence adds any thing to ours. For every Good 
belongs to irs own proper Subject in which it ſubſiſts, 
and whoſe Quality it is, and no other can pretend to 
any right in it. The Goodnels, for inſtance, of 2 
Horſe, belongs to the Horſe himſelf, and not to us; 
tor it he be Bold, and Fleet, and Manageable, he 
hath indeed the proper Excellences of a Horſe ; but 
which way does this make for our Commendation 2 
How is this the Excellence of a Man ? Or what aug- 
mentation can the Vertue or the Happineſs of his 
Owner receive from it? 

Yes, you'll ſay, the Excellence of any Poſſeſſions, 
redo to the Poſſeſſor, and the Goodneſs of the 
laitruments, to the benefit of the Artificers that uſe 
them. According to the. common Opinion of the 
World, tis acknowledged they do. But pray, is the 
Excellency. of an Ax, ſuppole, able to make Him a 
good Carpenter, who was not one before? In this 
cale therefore we ſhould diſtinguiſh between the Ex- 
delle acies peculiar to the I ＋ and hols ber 
Jy I the 
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the Work-man, with' relation to the Trade he pro- 
ſeſſes. The proper Excellence of an Ax, is to carry 
a good Edge, and to be made heat and true; this ren- 
ders it fit fot Service, and for the Work to be cut out 
by it: Fot᷑ every Inſtrument is commerided by its 
Work. But this conatribupes nothing to the Perfection 
of the Carpenter; for Hs Excellence; and proper 
Commendstiori, conſiſſs in- obſerving Proportions, 
and Rules of Art; and ho is judged by this, and not 
by the Work dont by him, becauſe that may _— 
to fail, from ſome Defect, cither in the Stuff he 
wrought upon, or the Tools he wrought with, or 
Twenty other accidental Obſtruction. 
Well, But what is properly our own Excellence, 
upon the account of which we may be admitted to 
look upon ourſelves as better and. happier than we 
were before ? At the beginning of this Book, the firſt 
thing he mentioned of thig kind; was 4 juſt and true 
Opinion; but hert ho calls-it a rigbt Uſe and Ma 
ment of Ideas; ſo that, Opixjon in that place, and 
inthis, ſignige dne and the ſame thing. For we judge 
of things by the diſferent Repreſentations of them to 
our Minds, and thoſe Judgments are {ometimes true, 
and ſometimes falſe, Now the right Management of 
Ideus is, „when what appears to us, agrees exactly 
with tke nature of things themſelves; and when we 
proceed upon theſe Appearances ſo, that the Judg- 
ments we form” upon them, carry nothing in them 
that is falſe and inconſiſtent; as it would be if we 
 fhould/affirm, that litemperance is Good, and Tem- 
perance Evil, LIES „6 vey Ni u 
— — Senſe of this Uſe of Ideas, as 
Nature and Reaſon direct, I look upon to be à Do- 
ſire of thoſe things that are Good, and an Averſion 
and Deteſtation of thoſe that are Evil; when we have 
not only a bare ſpeculative Notion, what is Good, 
and what is Evil; but deſire and purſue that which 
ws think ro be Good, and decline and abbor tha 
„ R ++ tg 7.1 2:7 2 On 
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which we think to be Evil. And this may very well 
be called our On proper Excellence. 3 becauſe the b 
Regulation of our Deſues and Ayerſions, according N 
to Reaſon and Nature, is always in our n power; | 


- 


though the Exerting theſe, and making them effe - 


ctual by out ward Acts, 15 not 8 „ H 0 Hi | 
And yet it is highly probable, chat Epicetw may any 
intend ſomething farther ſtill, by this tight uſe of 


Ideas; which is, That our Practice and Behaviour 
ſhould expreſs a conſtant Conformity to theſe True 
Opinions, and Regular Deſires. That we ſhould not 
think it ſufficient to declare it our Senſe, that Tem- 
perance- is a Vertue, but ſhould be aRually Tempe 
rate, and make all our Actions ſpeak the-Concepti- v4 
ons of our Mind, and the regularity of our-Detires 115 
upon this occaſion: Not to ſatisſie ourſelves with the . 4 
empty Commendations of Juſtice no nor with a few 14 
faint and feeble Deſires ot this Vertue; ( for this is 4418 
what follows of courſe, and whatever we apprehend $11 
az Good, we cannot but apprehgnd as. Deſirable too 9 A 
at the ſame time,) and yet allow ourſelves in Acts 114 
of Injuſtice. This is the Caſe of Impotent and In- „ 
continent Perſons they deſire Vertue, but that De- | 
lire is over-born by a ſtronger, which inclinęs to Plea- 
jure. - Their Reaſon diſcerns what ſhould be done, 
though not ſo clearly and powerfully as it might and 
ought, and for a while ſtands up in its Vindication ; 
and the Vertuous Deſires and Averſions, which are wt 
rightly diſpoſed; but weak and confuſed, ſtrike in, 1; 
and takes its part; but prefently the Brutiſh Inclina- 
tions, like an Impetuous Torrent, beat down all be- 

fore them, diſtract and divert the Man from his cooler 

purpoſes, and drive him to do what is moſt agreeable - 

to his preſent heat. This is juſt che Deſcription I 
ps > of Medea, when the Tragedian brings 
ber in with theſe Words, which I have ſo oſt had oc- 
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Remorſe and Senſe of Guilt pull back my Se, 

But ſtronger Paſſion does ber Pow'rs controul ; 

With Rage tranſported, I puſh boldly on, 

And ſee the Precipice I cannot ſbun. 


So then, it is by no means ſufficient, that a Man's 
Judgment is rightly informed, and that his Defires 
are vertuouſly inclined in many Inftances, unleſs he 
be all of a picce ; unleſs he take care, that the Com- 
mendableneſs of his Practice hold correſpondence 
with the Truth of his Opinions. This 15 the right and 
beſt uſe of our Ideas, and this we may think our own 
peculiar Excellence, but no External Advantago can 
ever be ſo. For, as the particular Commendation 
of a Carpenter, conſidered as a Carpenter, is hi 
working according to the Rules of Art and Propor- 
tion : fo the peculiar Excellence of a Philoſopher, 
depends upon the Ideas and Affections of the Mind 
being Juſt and Good ; and the Exerting this Ex- 
cellence, is the calling theſe out into act, and de- 
monſtrating them to the World by a Vertuous Con- 
verſation. | : 
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CHAP. XII. 


As when 4 Ship lies in Port, and you go ont fa 
Freſh water, you happen to meet with Shell-Fiſh, 
or Sallads upon the Coaſt ; this is an accidental 
Advantage, and beſide your main | purpoſe ; bt 
ſtill your Thoughts | muſt be fixed upon the Ship, 
and it ſhould be your great Care to attend the 
Maſter's Call; that ſo when he. gives you tHe 
Signal, you may quit all readily, ad not 1. 
EE a 
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muſt be ſerved. So here in the Affairs of the 
World, if it be your Fortune, inſtead of Fiſh or 
Sallad, to light upon a Beloved Wife or Child, 
which give an agreeable veliſh to Life, none of 
theſe Matters muſt be ſuffered to detain you. But 
when the Maſter gives you the Signal, all muſt be 
left, and the beſt of your Way made to the Ship. 
But if ou are in Tears, be ſure you never ſtir 2 

from the Ship, for fear you be out of the way when 

the Maſter calls. | 


1 


COMMENT. 


E hath by a Short, but Ingenious Diſcourſe, en- 
H deavoured to draw us off from the purſuit of 
choſe External Advantages, upon which we are uſed 
to ſer ſo great a value, by ſhewing us, that all theſe 
things are neither in our Diſpoſal, nor any ſuch Hap- 
pineſs as can be pon called Ours. Byt now, leſt 
this Argument of his ſhould be ſo far miſtaken, or 
wreſted beyond its true purpoſe, as to be thought to 
debar us of Marriage, and other innocent Enjoyments 
and Satisfactions, and abſolutely to forbid us the ha- 
ving any thing at all to do with the World and its Ad- 
vantages; he acquaints us in the next place, what 
things thoſe are which he allows the Enjoyment of, 
and with what Limitations we ought to enjoy them, 
viz, That we ſhould leave ourſelves and Them at the 
Diſpoſal of God, and reſign all to his Providence, 
without Reſerve; and then, in ſuch an Humble De- 
pendence as this is, to uſe and value them moderately, 
and as ey deſerve. That our Concern is due in the 
greateſt Meaſure, to the Neceflities of Life, and ſuch 
3 Humane Nature cannot ſubſiſt without; which 
Eviffetus here expreſſed, by a Ship's Watering, 
meaning by this, Food, and Raiment, and —_— 
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and fach other things, as they who look no farther 
than juſt needful PPM, ſarisfie themſelves withal. 
Theſe things therefore are allowed to be a part of 
our Care, provided it be but in the Second place, and 
with ſubordination to a Higher Good. 

As for ſuch things as are not abſolutely neceſſary, ¶ Matt: 
but only the Conveniencies of Life, as a Wife, Chil. WO all ch 
dren, Eſtate, and the like, theſe he calls Accidents} WM ive 
Advantages, and beſide our main purpoſe ; and there- and t 
fore they are allowed the Third Place in our Eſteem, W own 
When a Bountiful Providence beſtows theſe upon us, ¶ the a 
we are to receive and uſe them ſeaſonably; but be Cour 
fare to keep our Mind ever fixed upon our Chief and born 
moſt Deſirable Good. But as for Pleaſures, and Riches, W ther. 
and Honours, and Preferments, and ſuch other Im- nilic 
pertinencies, he will not ſo much as admit theſe into Heal 
the number of his Agcidental Advantages, but ſup- ones. 

es them Inconſiſtent with a ſtrictly Rational and uke 
ertudus Converſation, For theſe are what, he told WM hic 
us before, muſt be wholly laid aſide: But the Enjoy- W And 
ments of Marriage, and ſuch other Conveniencies or N of ſu 
Human Nature, he adyiſed to have ſuſpended for WW both 
4 time on BE while Men were Young and Unexpert- 
enced in the Study of Vertue, that ſo their firſt Be- 
ginnings might meet with no nr”. > hg but rake 
ood Root, and faſten upon the Mind. And for 
is Reaſon, when Men have made ſome progrels, 
and are arrived to ſucha degree of Perſection, as may 
ualifie them to uſe theſe with ſafety, then he allows 
hem to enjoy them, provided {till it be in the qua. 
— Aon, Additional Advantage, and not aPrincipal 
eſign. J | 
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No the Alluſion he hath made uſe'of for thus 
purpoſe, ſeems to be exceeding proper and pertinent; 
for the old Moraliſts in their Fables, have commonly 
choſen the Sea to repreſent this Mortal State. The 
Roughneſs of its Waves, its frequent Ebbs and Floods, 
the Tewpeltuow Weather to which it les cen 
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and the ſuffocacing all that ſink into it, do abundant 
y juſtifie che Meraphor. By the Ship, may be meant, 
char which unites the Soul ro the Body, and brings 
her into this Mortal State, whether it be Fate, or For- 
tune, or whatever — will pleaſe to call it. The 
Maſter of this Ship is God, who governs and diſpoſes 
all things, and commands the Souls into their reſpe- 
five Bodies, according as his own Infinite Wifdom 
and tender Care ſees fit, and in proportion to their 
own Deſerts. The 2 this Ship into Port, is 
the aſſigning to theſe Souls their proper Station, and 
Country and Family; by vertue whereof, ſome are 
born in one Climate and Nation, and ſome in ano- 
ther. Some are deſcended from Great and Noble Fa- 
milies, and others meanly born; ſome of Vertuous or 
Healthful Parents, and others of Vicious and Diſeaſed 
ones. The going out for freſh Water, is the Care we 
take for ſupplying the Neceflities of Nature, without 
which, it is impoſſible that Life ſhould be ſupported: 
And indeed, what is there in this ſtare of Mortality 
of ſuch general uſe ? what that we can fo little want, 
both for the making of our Meat and Drink, as Wa- 
ter? What is intended by gathering Sallads, or Shell- 
Fiſh by the by, himſelf hach very elegantly informed 
w, by inſtancing in a Wife, and an Eftate ; and ac- 
quainting us withal, that when Providence is pleaſed 
o beftow them upon us, we are not to refuſe them; 
but ſo neither are we to receive or value them, as ei- 
ther the principal and moſt defirable Goods, or in- 
deed ſuch as are properly ours. For the Firſt and 
Chief Good is that Diſpotition of Mind, that is ever 
obedient to the Maſter of the Ship, ever attentive to 
his Call. Nor muſt we lay ourſelves out upon theſe 
Matters, as we were allowed to do upon Water, or 
0 ings; but look upon them as additional 
Comforts only, and ſuch as help to make Life eaſie 
ad convenient. Now if this Maſter call us to the 
dip, and give order for our returning back to _— 
bl 
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ſelf, and to that which is our true, our Native Coun. 
try, make the beſt of your way, (ſays he) to the Ship , 
leave every thing that relates to this Mortal Life, be 
ready to obey his firſt Orders, and do not loiter, or 
hanker upon any thing behind, for fear, when Na. 
ture cuts the Cable, your Inclinations ſtill be left on 
Shore. Go you muſt, that's moſt certain, and there. 
fore it is that he tells you, if you do not follow rea. 
dily and chearfully, and quit all of your own accord, 
you ſhall be tied Neck and Heels, like Sheep, and 
thrown under Hatches ; that is, you ſhall be forced, 
and torn away, and thruft out of the World, like 
choſe Fooliſh and Sheepiſh Wretches, that dye wich 
Cowardice, and Reluctancy, and Unmanly Lam 
cations of themſelves and their Friends. 

But there is yet another Caution obſervable here, 
which is, That the Perſon, to whom the _ ent 
of Marriage, and ſuch others, as are the additional 
Advantages of Life, are allowed, muſt be ſure to in- 
dulge himſelf in ſuch Enjoyment of them only, 25 
is ſeaſonable ; that ſo, when he hath taken as much 
of theſe as is fit for him, he may remove without any 
delay, and readily comply with the Maſters Firſt Call. 
But if a Man be Old, and draws near his End, he 
will do beſt to keep himſelf wholly diſengaged, and 
entertain himſelf with nothing ſo much as the con- 
ſtant Thought and Expectation of the Ship's Sailing, 
and his quitting the Shore, for fear, when the time 
of his Return comes, and the Maſter calls, he be re- 
tarded by his Burden, and faſtned down to Land; 
and be forced, with a greatdeal of unbecoming Con- 
cern, to leave a Young Wife, and Pretty Children 
behind. And ſurely an Old Man, upon all Accounts, 
hath much greater reaſon to prepare for leaving the 
World, than to entertain himſelf with vain Project 
of ſettling init, e 
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CHAP. XII. 


Trrable not yourſelf with wiſhing that things may le 
| Juſt as you would have them ; but be well pleaſed 
they ſhould be, juſt as they are, and then you will 


live eafie, 
COMMENT. 


HE laſt Chapeer inſtructed us, what External 
T Advantages thoſe are, which we are allowed 
to partake of, and how we muſt govern ourſelves 
ith regard to them ; that thoſe which are nece 
for the Support. of Humane Nature, muſt be uſed 
and valued accordingly ; thoſe which are convenient 
as Additional Comforts, and only things by the by; 
but that neither the one, nor the other, muſt be 
made our chief Aim. Now after the Enjoyment of 
theſe things allowed under ſuch Limitations, he pro- 
ceeds here to direct us by what means we may uſe 
and enjoy them, without any Prejudice or Paſſion, 
ſo as to avoid Diſquiet, and live always free and ea- 
fe. The great Obſtruction to this is a perpetual 
Fretfulneſs of Temper, and repining at whatever 
happens to us. And this can never be cured, but by 
one of theſe Two ways, either that Providence 
ſhould order all things agreeably to our Humour, or 
'*t we ſhould bring our own Humour to be ſatiſ- 
4 with whatever Providence thinks fit to order. 
The former of theſe, that Providence ſhould appoint 
every thing juſt as we ſhould have it, is neither poſ- 
ible for us to bring about, nor would it at all times 
be for our Advantage, if we could; for it often hap- 
pens, . that we are moſt eager and fond of thoſe 
things which are prejudicial to us. Either upon the 
account of our eee becauſe we do not ſee 
the Nature and Conſequences of them; or though 
| the 
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the predominancy of our Paſſions, which puts a By, 
aſs upon the Judgment, and inclines Reaſon to com. 
ply with the Senſual and Brutiſh part. So that in 
ect, there is but one way left to be eaſie; and thy 
is, to be of ſo equal, ſo reſigned a Diſpoſition, as ty 
fit down well content with whatever Providence ſee; 
good to appoint. | 
Now this may poſſibly be cenſured by ſome, as an 
exceeding hard, and indeed an Impracticable Pre. 
cept, and that no Man can be in good earneſt, when 
he pretends to perſuade People, that they ought to Mi | 
wel pleaſed, things ſhould be as they are: For Wha Pj 
Man of Common Senſe can be ſo, when he obſerve 
the publick and general Calamities of Mankind? 1 
it poſſible, that ſuch dire effects of Providence, 2 
Earthquakes, and Inundations, and Fires, and Famine, WM : 
and Peſtilences, and Murrains of Cattel, and Blaſt. I ha 
ings of Fruit; or that the Wicked and Barbarous In- 
ſolencies Men are guilty of, to one another, the Ra- N no 
vaging whole Countries, Burning and Sacking of MW. 
Cities, the Impriſonments and Slaveries, the Murders n 
and Robberies, the Rapine and Violence, and un- acc 
bounded Luft, that have driven them paſt all Senſe MW. 
of God and Religion, and utterly deſtroyed Mor- MI. 
lity, and Vertue, and Friendſhip, and Mutual Faith; Ha! 
and have fo utterly ruined ſeveral Arts and Sciences, 4A. 
which it hath coſt many Ages to contrive and bring 10 
to maturity, that we have nothing left of ſome, but WM. : 
the empty Names; and of others, which ought to v 
be look d upon as the eſpecial Gifts, and immediate ¶ gos 
Diſcoveries of Heaven, for the benefit and ſupport WI... 
of Mankind, ſuch as Phyſick, and Architecture, N uh. 
and the like, we have no more than ſome faint Sha- I pin 
dows, and imperfect Images remaining; How, I ſay, MW 7 
is it poſſible, that theſe, and many other Calamities, WM a. 
and monſtrous Wickedneſſes, which the preſent Age ng 
is perfe&ly over-run with, ſhould be matter of Plea- unt 
ſure or Contentment? And who is there that — her 
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take Satisfaction, ſhall I ſay, in ſeeing, or bearing, 4 


part in them ? nay, who can ſo much as endure the 
very hearing them named, except he be firſt forſaken 
of all Humanity, and all Goodneſs ? 

Such Doubts as theſe,which give ſometimes great 
Perplexity, not only to the Weak and Common 
Man, but to the Thinking and more Accompliſhed 
Perſons, will receive ſatisfaction, if either Epictetu 
be allowed to have any Authority in what he ſays, or 
the great Governor of all _ be granted to 
order the World in Wiſdom and Juſtice. For our 
Piety, and our Advantage, will be ſure to terminate 
in the ſame Object, as Epictetu himſelf will aſſure 
us more fully hereafter. 

In anſwer therefore to the Objection, I ſay, That 


of all theſe deplorable Accidents which the Objector 


hath given ſo Tragical an Account of, be really Evil, 
and ſuch as they are generally eſteemd to be, it is 
not poſſible, that any Good Man ſhould, without 
ſorfeiting that Character, be pleaſed to have them ſo; 
nor could the Providence of Almighty God be 
acquitted from the Impurarion of being the cauſe of 
Evil to us; nor could Men ever prevail with them- 
ſelves, to Honour, or Love, or pay Adoration toſuch 
1 Deity. For let Men pretend what they will, no 
Arguments in the World are able to produce theſe 
Afte&tions for the Author of Miſery and Milchies 
lt is a Principle rooted in every Creature, as Epifferw 
will ſhew you, to hate, and decline, and run away 
rom all things that are prejudicial to it themſelves, 
or the cauſe of other things being ſo to it. But 
whatever is for its Benefit, and productive of its Hap- 
pineſs, theſe things it naturally courts and admires. 

Thus much is certain, upon ſuppoſition that theſe 
Accidents are really Evil; but now, if notwithſtand- 
ug our dreadful Apprehenſions of them, they be in 
uuth no ſuch matter, but rather Good, as conducing 
ry much to ſome W Aba: and directed to 
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excellent Purpoſes; and that, if any Evil do indeed IM pc 
. attend theſe Diſpenſations, this is what the Nature of ob 
i! the things is no way concern d in, but that is wholly Nur 
4 owing to the Deſires and ſtrong Impulſes of our own W tic 
0 Minds: In this caſe, it will by no means follow, that W on 
he, who is well enough pleaſed all things ſhould be ¶ co 
juſt as they are, is either a Vicious or a Barbarou; Wl ſhc 
Man; nor can we, with any colour, charge the F. W no 
vil we find in the World upon theſe Occations, to MW Ch 
Almighty God, but muſt acquit his Providence, and Aff 
acknowledge it to be infinitely Wiſe and Good. fro 
Now the Things, in which all theſe ſeeming Evil; Hin: 
are, and from whence they ſpring, mult be contide- Wh: 
red in this Condition of Mortality; and undergoing Wh: 
the viciſſitudes of Generation and Corruption, either Wby 
as Bodies or Souls. And of theſe Souls again, ſome aer 
are Irrational, of the ſame Date and Duration with Wtior 
the Body; and having none, or but very little pecu- N 
liar Excellence of their own, their Office and Power Ngo, 
extends no farther, than merely the animating thoſe Mo: 
Bodies to which belong; and therefore all their Wi is 
| Motions depend upon, and proceed in Conjunction cher 
0 | with their reſpective Bodies. But other Souls are | 
4 Rational: Theſe have an inward principle of Moti- 
on, and an Eſſence and Excellence diſtin from their 
Bodies; they move by their own Choice, and are 
abſolute in the diſpoting their own Deſires and In- 
clinations. Now the Bodies beloning to theſe, be- 
ing in their own Nature purely Mechanical, and de- 
riving their Eſſence from External Cauſes, are ſub- 
je to the Motions of Heavenly Bodies, which in- 
tluence their Generation and Corruption, and the 
various Alterations through which they pals. 

But if we come nearer, and deſcend to the Imme- 
diate and Material Cauſes, then they are moved and 
affected by a mutual Operation upon one another. 
For this is agreeable to all the Reaſon in the World, 


that Temporary and Corruptible things, ſhould » 
pen 
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pend upon the Eternal for their Subfiſtence, and be 
obedient to their Influences; Mechanical Beings, 
upon ſuch as are endued with a Faculty of Self-Mo- 
tion and thoſe that are contained within others, up- 
on the Ambients that contain them. This is the 
conſtant Method and Rule of Nature, that theſe 
ſhould follow the other Superior ro them, as having 
no Principle of Motion in themſelves, no Faculty of 
Chooſing, no Power of Determining the Deſires, or 
Affections of their Nature; no Merit or Demeric 
from Choice or Actions, but are only Good or Evil, 
in reſpect and proportion to their Cauſes. Juſt as the 
Shadows of Bodies, do not chooſe their Sides or 
Shapes as they pleaſe, but are neceſſarily determined 
by their Cauſes and their Circumſtances, and are 
never the better or the worle tor thoſe Determina- 
uon. 
Now as to Bodies, whatever Changes they under- 
go, this Variety can be no Ill to them, wherherthe 
be Compound or Simple Bodies: Firſt of all, becauſe 
it is what the Condition of their Nature hath made 
tem liable to. They are bound in Laws irrevocably, 
vhich they may neither controul nor reſiſt, and con- 
quently can receive no Harm by whatever they im- 
ole, as having no Power to do otherwiſe. For Ig- 
norance would be no Evil, nor the moſt brutiſh and 
uravagant Converſation, nor would the Rational 
vul be one whit the worſe for either, had not Nature 
ndued her with a Faculty of Diſcerning and Under- 
landing the Truth; and given her a Power over the 
dutiſn Appetites, by which ſhe is enabled to ſubdug 
ud over-rule them. | | 
Secondly, Becauſe the Compound Bodies, which 
mlilt of ſimple Ingredients, that are of contrary 
ualities, ſuch as are perpetually ſtruggling with, and 
lurping upon one another, by Diſeaſes, and Excets 
Humours, are ſometimes ſtrengthned by throwing 
che corrupt Parts; and ſometimes by 9 and 
H 2 can 
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Death are delivered from all that Trouble and Pain, 
and mutual Strife of contrary Qualities in them. And 
in this Caſe, each of the Simples is reſtored to its pri. 
mitive Maſs, and recovers itſelf from that Weakneſ, 
which was occalioned by this Oppoſition of contrary 
Humours. For as each of the Ingredients in Com- 

oſition made ſome Impreſſion upon its Oppoſite, ſo 

likewiſe continually received ſome from it, and ſui. 
fered by it. But now,when the Simples are changed, 
according to the Changes of the contrary Qualities, 
they return again to their own primitive Being. Thus 
Water evaporates into the Air from whence it came, 
and Air is turned into Fire, from whence it originally 
was. And I cannot ſuppoſe any Evil in Things of 
this kind, though Inundations, or Fires, or any the 
moſt violent Changes in Nature, ſhould be the 
Effect of theſe Inequalities, in the Elements that com- 
poſe the Univerſe; or though Peſtilences and Earth- 
quakes ſhould deſtroy and daſh in pieces the Bodies 
compounded of thoſe Elements. 

But farther, If theſe Things contribute to ſome 
good Effect; if by the infinite Revolutions of Matter 
and Motion, the Corruption of one Thing produces 

the Generation of another; how then can the Cor 

ruption of any ſingle part be Evil, whenat the ſame 
time it conduces to the Benefit of the whole? This is 
a Rule, which Nature itſelf hath made evident to us, 
and every particular Creature practiſes it, in ſlighting 
the Advantage of its Parts, in Compariſon of che 
Good of the Whole. 

Thus, when any Noxious Humours are redundant 

in the Body, Naturethrows them off trom the Heart, 
or Bowels, or Lungs, or Brain, and all the parts that 
are principally concern d in the functions of Liſe, in- 
to the Hands, the Feet, the Skin, or any of the Ex- 
tream Parts; ſheraifes Bliſters, and cauſes Putreſacti- 
ons, to remove the Humour, and is content to cor- 


rupt ſome parts, for the preſervation of the whole. 
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This is ſometimes, I ſay, the work of Nature, and 
when it is not ſo, we endeavourto ſupply it by Art. 
For when Phyſicians and Chirurgeons draw Sores, and 
Cup, and Scarify, and Sear, and cut off Limbs to ſave 
our Lives, they only imitate Nature, and do that by 
Medicines, which ſhe was not able to do without 
them. And yet there is no Wiſe Man blames theſe 
Methods, nor thinks thoſe Pains Evil, which he ſuſ- 
fers upon ſuch good Accounts. 

From hence it appears, that if Bodies ſubſiſted by 
themſelves alone, and whatever they endured had no 
relation at all to the Souls of Men, none of the ditfe- 
rent Changes they undergo, would be eſteemed Evil: 
So that if there be any real Cauſe for this Complaint, 
it muſt be upon the account of the Souls in thoſe 
Bodies. 

Now ſome of theſe are Irrational, perfectly of a 
piece with the Bodies, and no more than the anima- 


ting part of them. Their Eſſence, their Power and 


their Operations ſubſiſt in,and dependentirely upon, 
and are in inſeperable Conjunction with the Body. 
But Others are Rational, of a Nature ſuperiour to 
the Body, and diſtinct from it, acting upon a free 
Principle of Motion and Choice, a Principle of their 
own, by which they difpoſe their own Inclinations 
and Delires, as they ſee tit chemſelves. (All which 
hath been abundantly proved already.) 

Now the Irrational Souls have not the leaſt Sign or 
Fooritep of Free-Agency, no manner of Tendency 
or Appetite from within, but are only the principle 
ot Life and Activity to the Body ; and Conſequently 
their Being was ordained by the fame Fate, and is 


lubje& ro the ſame Caſualties with the Body: They 
have no Dignity, no Merit or Demerit of their own, 
but are more or leſs valuable, according to the Dig- 
nity of their reſpective Bodies, and are as irreſiſtibl 


ulpoſed to their Motions, as Shadows are to their 
Whitances, 
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It is true indeed, This is more peculiarly the Condit. 
on of Plants, which have only a Vegetative Soul, and 
wanttheSenfitive one, and are not exerciſed with tholz 
Mations, that accompany the Deſires, and vehement 
Impulſes ct the Soul. But Beaſts are in a higher Form, 
and are endued with this alſo. And therefore the Soul 
of Brutes, being conſidered in a middle State, in a Ca. 
pacity ſuperiour to Vegetables, and yet inferiour to 
ſuch as Nature hath made free Agents, muſt in all Res. 
ſon have ſome Reſemblance, ſome Ecot- ſteps at leaſt, 
of Appetites and Aſlections ariſing fromwithin; and 
ſuch, as ſhall be moved ſometimes in Agreement to the 
Nature of its particular Species, and ſometimes con. 
trary to it; As, when a Licn hath that Courage and 
Fury agrcable to its kind ; and this is ſometimes more, 
and ſomtimeslefs, than it ouglit to be. And in this re- 
ſpect, tlie Dignitics and Degrees of ſuch Souls are diffe- 
rent; andtheir Lives urc ſo too according to the Diſ. 
potition which Fate and Natur? hath given them; 
which is ſuch, that they are ſtill moved mechanically, 
and by external Impreſlions. For it is neceſſary, thi 
Whatever is placed hetween two Extremes ſhould i: 

ſome meaſure partake of eachof thoſe Extremes. 
But now the Rational Soul, which is a Free Agent, * 
and hath an abſolute Dominion over her own Detirss 
and Propenſions, derives its Dignity from Choice; 
ſhe uſes the Body indeed, but harh all its Appetit“ 
and Paſmons at her Devotion. This Soul therefore,“ 
when ſhe makes uſe of the Body, only as an Initru-W + 
ment of Action, and raaintains = own Superioriy + 
over it, is obſtructed in all thoſe Operations, in which 
the Body bears a part, by the Sufferings and Diſeaſo © 
of the Body, but is not itſelf at all affected with thoſe ** 
Pains. From whence it was, that the great Socrate 
uſed ro ſay, the Anguiſh was in the Leg, but not ing © 
the Mind. But if the Soul contract too intimate a Fi 
miitarity with the Body, and grow fond of it, as il 
it were no longer its Inſtrument, but a part of itici1ghy 
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or rather its very ſelf, then it communicates in all irs 
Afflictions, dzgenerates into Brute, and eſteems all 
the Extravagancies of Anger and Deſire its own; is 
enſlaved to them, deſcends to little Trickings, and is 
eternally contriving how to compaſs external Objects; 
and being thus corrupted and diſeaſed, in ſuch man- 
ner as a Soul is capable of being diſcaſed, ir ſtands 
in need of Phyſick and ſtrong Remedies to cure 
theſe Diſtempers. For it is a Rule in Application, 
chat one Contrary is cured by another. And thus, 
i WW when the Deſire is depraved by Luſciouſneſs and 
Pleaſure, and hath contormed itſelf ro the Body too 
"WW much, by the Love of Senſual Enjoyments, and 
Riches, and Honours, and Preferments, and Poſts of 
Authority, and the like; there is à neceſſity of meet- 
ing, with Croſſes and Diſappointments, that ſo the 
jubſequent Pain, in the very ſame Inſtances, may 
correct and chaſtiſe the Exceſs of Pleaſure we former- 
ly took in them. And this is no where more requi- 
he than in Bodily Pains and Pleaſures: For this is 
n:are{t to the Soul, and its Torments are received 
with a quicker and more tender Senſe than any other. 
When therefore the Soul hath revolted from her Su- 
preme Commander, and forſakes her own Reaſon, a- 
bandoning herſelf co che Body and the World; and 
thinking their Enjoyments and their Hlappineſs her 
own ; and by this means grows vitiated and diſtem- 
rered ; there ſeems no other way to be left of putting 
cr out of Conceit with theſe Things, and poilin 

the By uſs that carried her to them, (that ſo ſhe may de- 
ſpiſe chem, and concemn herſelf, and return to God 
nd right Reaſon again, and expect all her Happineſs 
om an Obedience to theſe) but by making her ſen- 
idle both of the Evil of her former Courles, and of 
ihe Smart that follows them. This only can take off 
the Propenſity to that Pleaſure, which ſhe hath felt 
in and by them. For, ſo long as ſhe continues to find 
this, ſhe continues fond of, and faſtned down to theſe 
F MI 4 Enjoyments, 
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Enjoy ments. And no Nail takes faſter hold, or fixes on 
Things cloſer, than Pleaſure and the Allurements it thi 
brings, do the Soul to the Objects that occaſion it. ret 
And this is the Reaſon, why our skilful and tender grc 
Phyſic ian mingles bitter with our Sweets, and makes out 
what we are fondeft of,to become nauſeous and pain- is 0 
ful to us; he deales with us as Nurſes do with fucking W ob! 
Children, and puts Wormwood and Muſtard upon Un 
the Breaſt, to wean our Affections, and make us IM exq 
loath Things that are no longer convenient for us. affo 

In ſuch Caſes then, the firſt Choices of our Minds our 
are determined to the leſs of two Evils ; they prefer ¶ exp 
Death before Bodily Pain and Afflictions, and had the 
rather be quite out of the Body, than miſerable in it; ¶ gro- 
a Wiſh, which no Man would ever make, if he were und 
always eaſie and proſperous. And thus, by Degrees, N ve « 
we are wrought up to an Hatred an Averſion of pre- ¶ of F 
ſent Pleaſure, by a Proſpect and Dread of a much vert 
greater, and more complicated Miſery that artends WW dren 
it: As Children are brought off from what is hurtful IM cline 
to them at firit by a Principle of Fear: Or a Man, WW Incli 
that loves any Meat or drink prejudicial to his Health, WW Rod, 
and hath found by Experience, that it gives him Gri- Ar 

pings, or is offenſive to his Stomach is content after- ¶ tende 
wards to forbear the gratifying hisPalate,provided that clin 
Abilinence will but fecure his Eaſe, and prevent the ¶ Enjo' 
much more latting Pains which that ſhort Pleaſure W when 
uſes to bring aſter it. This is the Caſe of moſt of us: ¶ its ov 
For alas! = very few are there that will be content All o. 
to forgoe even thoſe Pleaſures, which they are ſatis- W Choi 
fied ought not to be indulged, fo long as they find I healir 
no Trouble or Inconvenience from them? other 

Now the Truth is, This abſtaining from Pleaſure for ¶ ind P 
fear of ſome greater Pain, is not ſo properly the ſub- ¶ Juſt a: 
duing or deſtroying our Paſſion, as the exchanging ol ceed t 
one Paſſion for another: For, we are willing to makea WW ing, a 
ſaving Bargain, and barter the Pleaſure of Enjoyment WW duce t 
away tor the Pleaſure of Eaſe and Security: And thus ind to 
. 3 | one g 
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one Paſſion riſes up in ſucceſſion to another. But yet 
this is a very good Method to begin with, while we 
retain Our lilly Childiſh Diſpoſitions, that we ma 
grow jealous and fearful of choſe Things, to which 
our Inclinations lead us moſt ; and when this Diſtaſte 
is once given, then by conſidering their Nature, and 
obſerving? that beſides their being Vicious, the very 
Uneaſineſs and Troubles that attend them, are more 
exquiſite, and more various, than the Pleaſures they 
afford; and ſo returning to Reaſon, and finding that 
our Happineſs is really within our own felves, and 
expected in vain from the Delights of the Body, or 
the Advantages of the World ; and thus by Degrees 
growing conſcious of ſome Reſemblance between us 
and God, and reverencing his Image in our Souls; 
we chooſe a wiſe and good Life; now no longer out 
of Fear, but from the more generous Principles of a 
rertuous and well- inſtructed Mind. For even Chil- 
dren, when they grow wiſer, come at laſt to de- 
cline, and to dothoſe Things out of Judgment and 
Inclination, which at firſt nothing but Fear, and the 
Rod, could have driven them to. 

And this is the Deſign of our good God, and his 
tender Care over us, That the Soul ſhould neither 
cling too faſt ro the Body and its Pleaſures, and the 
Enjoyments of the World,nor yet abſtain from them, 
when driven only by a Principle of Fear, but from 
Its own free generous Choice, as conſidering, that 
all our Good and all our Evil conſiſts in our own 
Choice, and our own Averſions. So that all the 
healing Methods of his Providence are directed to no 
other purpoſe than this, to reſtore the Soul to Reaſon 
and Prudence, and the Preferring a Vertuous Life. 
juſt as the moſt eminent Phyſicians, when they pro- 
ceed to ſuch ſmarting Severities a Cutting and Burn- 
ing, and the like, do it only with a Deſign to re- 
duce the Body to its natural and healthful Temper, 
nd to enable the Parts that were before obſtructed, 
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to perform their proper Functions again. Now Py. 
2 is the beſt Cure for Wickedneſs; and this 
is the peculiar Uſe and Benefit of thoſe Calamities, 
which we account Evils. And, as we are common- 
ly very angry at our Phyſicians whenthey torture and 
put us to Pain; ſo do Men likewiſe 8 take it 
ill to have theſe ſharper Remedies of Providence ap- 
ied to them. But they are only the Childiſh and 
feminate, the Fooliſh and Unthinking Part of the 
World, that do ſo. For wlioever will give himſelf the 
Trouble of making a diligent Obſervation of himſelt 
and others, upon Occaſion of the ſeveral Accident; 
that befall him; and take Notice of the Diſpoſitions 
of his Soul, by what Springs they are moved, and 
how they are corrected and changed, he, I make no 
queſtion, will readily acknowledge, That Afﬀtiiction 
are generally the firſt Occaſion of Mens conquering 
their Inclinations, and coming up to a due Con- 
2 of the Body, and the World, or (as our great 
Author expreſſes himſelf) of all thoſe things that are 
out of our own Power. 

But, as the Phyſick applied to our Bodies is of two 
ſorts, the one Reſtorative, the other Preſervative; 
One to purge off our Diſcaſes,and correct the Noxi- 
ous humours by Drugs of contrary Qualities ; the 
Other to continue and confirm Health, by conveni- 
ent Diet, due Regimen, and moderate Exercilc: 
And as ſome Exerciſes require great Labour ani 
Activity, and are fit only for hardy and robuſt ho- 
dies; {> this excellent Phyſician of our Souls, does 
not only adminiſter to the Sick and Diſeaſed, and 
recover them by Sufferings and Misfortunes ; but he 
exerciſes the Sound and Healthful, and by ſo doing 
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adds to their Strength and Vigour, and renders their 
Vertue more conſpicuous; a Pattern to others, and 4 
Provocation to be good. And this is but neceſlary; 
for, the Souls of Men, cven the Gocd and Vertuous, 
itand in need cf Exerciſe to confirm them, * 
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than healthful Bodies do. And Hippocrate's Maxim 
will hold good upon this occalion too, That Motion 
gives Strength, but Sloth and Inactivity waſtes it. 
And the Reaſon is plain ; for, thoſe Things which 
are ſo ordered, that they are continually as perfect as 
Nature intended them, and are continually employ- 
ed in ſuch Operations as Nature appointed for them, 
perform theſe Operations with great Readineſs and 
Dexterity. But thoſe that are not thus continually, 
muſt imitate and ſupply the Want of that perpetual 
Motion, by their own Practice, that ſo they ma 
not forget by Diſuſe, and find themſelves at a Loſs, 
when any urgent Occaſion calls for the exerting their 
Powers. For whatever is ſometimes in, and at other 
Times out of Motion, confeſſes its own Weakneſs, 
of which this Viciſſitude is the Effect, and that Weak- 
nels muſt be worn off, and Strength acquired by 
Action. Now all Exerciſe conſiſts in the fame Acts 
frequently repeated; the very ſame, Iſay, with that 
principal AR, for the ſake of which we uſe this Ex- 
erciſe. Thus in the Olympick Sports, the Exerciſe 
uſed to perfect them in Wreſtling, is Wreſtling ve 
often; and that in order to the Ciſtus and Cutting, 
is the inuring themſelves to Blows. Thus Men. learn 
the Art of War by imitating Action, and engaging 
one Party with another, when they train together: 
And the more luſty and ſtrong the Perſons are, that 
perform theſe Exerciſes, the more effectually does 
this Practice attain its end. So that if any Man would 
get a Maſtery over Pleaſure, it is neceſſary, when- 
ever any entertaining Objects offer themſelves, to 
learn and practiſe the Contempt of them; and they 
that would conquer Pain, muſt uſe themſelves to en- 
dure it; and to maſter our Fears, we muſt make Dan- 
ger familiar to us; and to ſlight Torments, we muſt 
imitate the Patience of the Noble Lacedemonian 
Youths, who plaid Prizes of Scourging, and exerci- 
ſed themſelves in every Thing that was painful, to 
| qualiie 
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qualifie them for it: Or do as Saluſt in our Times 
did, that laid a red-hot Coal upon his Thigh, and 
blow'd the Fire, to try how long he was able to 
undergo the Smart. For theſe Tryals, and the prin- 
cipal Actions they are intended to perfect us in, do 
not differ in Nature and Kind, but in Degree and 
Duration only, as theſe are eaſier and lighter, and 
may be deſiſted from at Pleaſure. 

Since therefore Almighty God, when he diſpoſed 
of Mens Souls in Mortal Bodies, and aſſigned them 
to the Condition in which we live at preſent, endued 
them with Faculties capable of managing every Ac- 
cident, (ſo as to receive no Injury either from the 
enticing Pleaſures or from the Terrors and Diſaſters 
of the World) and of ſetting the Mind above them 
all; the ſame infinite Wiſdom keeps thoſe Faculties 
in Exerciſe, that they ſhould not grow ſiuggith, and 
conſequently feeble, and ſlack for want of Action; 
and puts the Soul upon many ſharp Contlicts, that 
when there is Occaſion for exerting her Powers, ſhe 
may not be found Unexpert and Detective. This 
is it Which hath made ſo many Illuſtrious Heroes: 
This made Hercules, and Theſens, and Diogenes, and 


Swcrates, to become Perſons of ſuch eminent Vertue 


and Renown. Their Characters would have been 
little, and their Excellencics loſt ; nor would Man- 
kind ever have known to. what wonderful Perte&ion 
an exalted Vertue can carry them, if there had been 
no ſuch Things as Wild Beaſts and Monſters, Ty- 
rants and wicked Oppreſſors, Nlortification, and ſe- 
vere Abſtinence, to perpetuate theſe Mens Me- 
mory, and provoke the Proofs of their Courage and 
Reſolution, nnd recommend their Examples to Pc- 
ſterity. 

Now, I think, no Man that conſiders the Mat- 
ter well, will doubt whether Afflictions do not bet- 
ter thoſe that have ſupported them as they ought,and 
add infinitely to their Fortitude and Patience. Fits 
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that when we conſider Afflictions, either in the Qua- 
lity of Remedies to cure our Diſtempers, or as Try- 
als and Exerciſes to confirm our Health and Strength, 
they cannot be Evil with reſpect to the Soul, which 
receives ſuch mighty Benefit both theſe ways, how 
harſh and unpalatable ſoever the Application may 
ſeem. For at this rate we mult run into another in- 
tolerable Abſurdity, and condemn all thoſe Medi- 
cines and Exerciſes as Evil in reſpect of the Body; to 
which, though they be grievous for the preſent, all 
our Recovery and all the Continuance of our Health 
is wing. 

Again, Whatever is done in ſuch Proportion and 
Manner as Nature and Choice both require, cannot 
be Evil; for a due regard to this is Juſt; and what- 
ever is Juſt, is Good: Nay, even Cutting and Burn- 
ing is not Evil to our Bodies; for theſe Bodies con- 
lidered abſolutely and by themſelves, are inſenſible, 
and the Reſolution of a Compound into its Simples, 
is not in Nature Evil to that Compound. Since 
then we allow, that Phyſick and Exercite, Burnin 
and Binding, and Loppiag off of Lunbs, and all the 
Tortures that Men ute, when they turn their own 
Executioners, are not Evil, but Good fince we 
think the Perſons, who put us to theſe Pains for our 
Advantage, deſerve to be thanked and rewarded fer 
it, why do we find Fault with Almighty God, when 
He proceeds in the {ame Method? For alas, it is 
nor 
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not Anger, nor Revenge, nor Injuſtice, or Cruelty, 
norany Deſign of Tormenting us, that puts him up. 
on theſe Courſes; but he acts with all the Skill and 
prudent Care of Phyſician, with the Faithfulnef; 
and Tenderneſs of a Friend, with the Bowels of ; 
Father, with the kindeſt Intentions of our greater 
Benefit, and, to ſay all in one Word, with all 
that incomprehenſible Love and Goodneſs, which is 
— meg agreable to the Nature and Perfections of 
a God. | 

Now the Remedies he adminiſters upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, are divers: ſome he humbles with Diſeaſes, 
or Poverty, or Diſgrace; ſome with the more pub. 
lick Calamities of Famines, or Earthquakes, or In- 
undations, or Shipwrecks, or Wars; ſome he cures 
with ſuch Medicines as come immediately from his 
own Hand, and others by more remote and diſtant 
ones, making Men the Miniſters of his Juſtice, and 
Inſtruments of puniſhing one another. Bur ſtill, if 
Phyfick and the Methods of Cure be not Evil, but 
Good, all theſe, and all other Remedies mult be al- 
lowed to be ſo too, notwithſtanding any Uneaſineſs 
that we may feel in the Operation. 

If any oneſhall ſcruple the calling of theſe things 
Good, becauſe they are not eligible purely for their 
own ſakes, (as all things abſolutely, and truly Good 
muſt be) yet at leaſt let him forbear ſtigmarizing 
them with the Name of Evils, and rather call them 
neceſſary Expedients, for the attaining what is truly 
Good. In Order to which, and for the ſake where- 
of, we chuſe theſe, becauſe that other is not to be 
had without them. For there is no Man fo fottiſh 
and ſenſeleſs, as to chuſe Amputations and Searing), 
or any ſuch violent Remedies, for their own ſakes, 
but yet we do it from our Deſire of Health, which 
theſe means muſt be aſſiſting to us in. And indeed, 
the Philoſophers have with great Propriety {tiled all 


thoſe things neceſſary Expedients, which are ro 5 
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dered, as to be preliminary to our Good, and ſuch 
as we muſt make uſe of for it. Theſe very Things 
then, ſo far as they conduce to our Good, and in that 
celpect, are themſelves Gcod, ſome as they contribute 
to the Health of the Body, and others to that of the 
Soul, though indeed they be ſo in Qualified Senſe 
only, and much inferiour in Dignity and Value to 
thole Things that are abſolutely Good. And it is 
with regard to theſe more excellent Things, that the 
Generality of People look upon them, and ſo think 
them comparatively Evil, which yer, ſurely is a Cen- 
ſure too Severe to be juſtified, it they do not only 
Contribute, but are Neceſſary, to our Happineſs. 

It then the Objector's Arguments are ſufficiently 
refured ; in that all Things that happen are ſo ordain= 
ed of God, as that Nature and Choice have both their 
due, and as is moſt benchcial to Mankind; eve 
Wife Man certainly will think himſelf obliged to be 
well content things ſhould be juſt as they are, (unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe him to envy the Giving every Thing its 
Due, and the Recovering ſuch as are Diſtempered, 
and need ſharp Remedies,) he will moſt ſincerely 
love and honour, and adore this Excellent Phyſician, 
and look upon him as the World's great and only 
Benefactor. | 

Now that Calamitous Circumſtances are a fort of 
Remedies, and that the Adminiſtration of proper 
Phyſick, where the caſe requires it, is good both to 
the Body and Soul, no Body I preſume will take up- 
on them to diſpute. But what courſe ſhall we take to 
perſuade Men, that this very Diſtemper itſelf of Soul 
or Body, this miſerable Condition that renders ſuch 
painful Applications nec&ſfary, is Good and not Evil, 
a. that the Author of it is not the Cauſe of Evil to 
us? 

TothispurpoſeT ſhall briefly recolle& what was ob- 
lerved before, That Diſeaſes are not Evil tothe Body 
elf, as being by Nature made ſubje to them, and 

| tending 
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tending to a diſſolution of the Compound, Reſolving 
each of its Parts, and Reſtoring the Simple Elements 
to their proper Maſſes; the Releaſing them from a 
ſtrange place where they were — endies: and 
putting an end to the perpetual Combat of -oppolite 
Qualities among them. Neither can the Diſeaſe of 
the Body be Evil to the Soul, for it hath beenalready 
ſhewn to be its Phyſick, and its Cure: And thus Ex- 
perience often ſhews it to be. But granting, chat 
Sickneſs and Corruption were injurious to one parti- 
cular Body, yet ſtill it appears to be for the advan- 
tage of the Soul that owns that Body, and to the 
Conſtitution of the Univerſe in general, of the Ele- 
ments of which it is formed, and the inſmite Revolu- 
tions of Matter and Motion, which are therefore 
Infinite, becauſe the Deſtroying of one thing be- 
comes the Production of another. Well therefore 
may the wiſe Governor of all things not value a 
Creature, which was by Nature corruptible; and dil- 
regard a particular inconſiderable Corruption, coni!- 
ned to a ſingle inſtance, when the Whole Creationit 
benefited, and the Better Ends are ſerved, and the 
Eternal Revolution of Things are continued and kept 
up by this means. 

But perhaps you will ſay, though all this ſhould be 
admitted with regard to the Body, yet how ſhall we 
account for the Diſeaſes of the Soul? The frail and 
diſtempered State ſhe is in, can neither be for the Hall 
good of her ſelf that languiſhes under it, nor docs it ſary | 
contribute any Advantage to the Creation in com- Nas ou 
mon. So that the Author and Ordainer of this ſtate of Si. 
muſt needs be the Cauſe of Evil to her; and he that Nſad a 
is content ſhe ſhould be thus depraved, and ſees and WF .... 
ſuffers her Sickneſſes, muſt needs be an Ill naturdhe- fx ꝗ - 
ing; and therefore as to this particular, the Difficulty Di 
remains ſtill the ſame. | 

Now in anſwer to this Scruple, I beg leave to fe- 
freſh your Memory, with what was diſcourſed before 
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concerning the Cauſe of Evil and Vice to the Soul; 
while we were explaining Epictetuss Diſtinction be- 
tween what is, and what is not in Our own power ; 
viz. That the Good and Happineſs of the Soul con- 
ſts in Prudent and Regular Deſires and Averſions; 
and that the Evil and Miſery of it proceeds from ſuch 
a5 are Vicious and Exorbitant. Now I hope the De- 
lies and Averſions have been ſufficiently proved to 
be in our own Diſpoſal ; and if fo, then we our- 
ſelves are the Cauſe of our own Vices and Vertues. 
This is the true ground of all that Commendation 
which is thought due to Good Men, that their Hap- 
pineſs and Excellence is the Effe& of their own free 
Choice; for which reaſon the Greeks call Vertue by 4 
Name which bears ſome Affinity to that which im- 
ports Chooling. And for the ſame Reaſon, Wicked 
Men are Condemned and Reproached, becauſe they 
are ſuch through their own Sloth and Baſeneſs of 
Soul, when it is in their own Power to be otherwiſe. 
But now, if theſe Matters proceeded from any Exter- 
nal Cauſes, this Vertue or Vice would be no longer 
Choice, but blind Chance, or fatal Neceflity. And 
conſequently our Evil and Miſery can with no co- 
— of Reaſon and Juſtice be charged upon Almighty 
— Shs 

May we not indeed drive this Argument a great 
deal farther, and urge, that even Vice, which is pro- 
perly the Diſeaſe of the Soul, is not poſitively and in 
all reſpects Evil; bur is itſelf in ſome degree neceſ- 
lary to the very Being of Vertue among Men ? For, 
3 our Bodies, if Nature had not made them capable 
of Sickneſs and Infirmities, could not properly be 
laid at any time to enjoy a ſtate of Health, becauſe 
n truth, this would not be Health, but a ſimple and 
d Diſpoſition, above the power of Frailties and 
Diſeaſes, ſuch as the Celeftial Beings enjoy: So the 
Vertues proper to Humane Souls, ſuch as Tempe- 
ance, and Juſtice, and W and a yet 
| © 
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of that Glorious Catalogue, would be no ſuch thing, | 
unleſs the Soul were of ſuch Nature as is liable to be 
depraved. For at this rate ſhe would be graced, not 
with the Vertues of a Man, but with the Perfections y 
of an Angel or a God; whoſe peculiar Excellence it 0 

e 

u 


is, that they can never be ſeduced, or deviate into 

Vice; but it is a Quality rooted in the very Nature of | 
Men, and Humane Vertues, that they may degene- | 
rate, and be corrupted. 

It then Humane Vertues in the Soul, and if the 
Health of the Body, though neither of them abſo- 
lutely Uniform and Inflexible, be yet Good ; and if 
the Order of Nature required, that beſide the Firſt, 
Simple, and Fix'd Beings, others, of a Middle and 
of Inferior Nature, ſhould derive themſelves from 
the great Original and common Source of all Good; 
then there was likewiſe a neceflity that there ſhould 
be Depravations of ſuch good things as are ſubject to 
be Depraved, which have not any poſitive and abſo- 
lute Exiſtence of their own, but only a fort of addi- 
tional one, caſt in to thoſe that have. 

And in this, the exceeding Goodneſs of God is 
very remarkable, that He hath ordained the Diſſo- 
lution of the Body, which as J ſaid, does as neceſſa- 
rily follow upon Matter and Motion, as the Shadow 
attends upon its Subſtance ; this Diſſolution he hath 
made even a good thing, both with regard to the 
Bodies ſo Diſcated and Diſſolved, as they are reſtored 
back 2gaifrto their Primitive Elements, and ſo the 
Simples out of which they are compounded, are re- 
newed ; and with regard to the Souls that own and 
ute them, as they are cured and made better by this 
Means ; and allo to the Univerſe in common, by 
reaſon of that infinite Succeſſion of Changes and Mo- 
tions, which theſe Diſſolutions, as I ſhewed before, 
keep continually on Feot. But as for Vice, ths 
Lvil of the Soul, and indeed the only thing, which, 
when well conſidered, proves to be Evil, of this 0 
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utterl acquits himſelf, and hath no pare in it at all . 


Firſt, Becauſe he only permits to it an Additional and 


Accidental Being, and that not in the quality of Evil 
neither, but as being itſelf a neceflary Expedient for 
the promoting of Good. And Secondly, Becauſe, 
even after all theſe Limitations, it depends wholly 
upon the Choice and Determination of the Soul, and 
can have no Being at all, without our own Conſent 
and actual Concurrence. For which Reaſon it is, 
that all the Laws, both of God and Man, ſuffer 
ſuch Actions as are done involuntarily, to go unpu- 
niſhed. 2 | 

And indeed, all Evil whatſoever, is in ſome Senſe 
an involuntary Misfortune to the Soul; for the Soul 
never chooſes Evil, conſidered as Evil, but under the 
Diſguiſe and Pretence of ſome Good ; as ſometimes 
Riches, ſometimes Senſual Enjoyments, or Honours, 
or Preterments, and Greatneſs. Now in ſuch Caſes, 
the Miſchiefs attending theſe are either wholly over- 
look'd, or elſe they are leſſen d and ſtiff'd by that pre- 
valency of Paſſion which bribes and ſways the Soul: 
So that there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch thing in 
nature, as an Abſolute Evil, when comfidereX in 
all the Circumſtances of it. And that, which never 
had any Being, may ſooner be, than that even this 


Accidental Being in the Soul, ſhould be entirely Evil, 


and choſen as ſuch. 

Some perhaps may imagine, that God is the Cauſe 
of Evil, as having given the Soul this Freedom to 
Vertue or Vice, to the ill Management whereof, that 
Evil is owing : Now indeed, if the Souls being in- 
dued with a Faculty of acting freely and abſolutely 
be Evil, then he who gave this Faculty, mult be con- 
feſſed the Cauſe of Evils : But if ſuch a Power be 
Good, a greater and more valuable Gcod, than all 
the Advantages of the World beſides; why then 

ould he who hath given us the Good, be, for fo 
wing, charged with the | ages Since 9 
\ | A 4c 
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that which is moſt agreeable to our Nature and Rea- 
ſon, is alſo moſt eligible and deſirable, what account 

an be given, why any one that is a Man, and un- 

erſtands at all wherein the peculiar Excellence of a 
Man conſiſts, ſhould rather wiſh to be à Plant, or 
any other Irrational Creature, than that which God 
hath made him? Though at the fame time we muſt 
allow, that even Plants, and other Trrational Beings, 
are Good in their Kind and Capacity, thar is, in a 
lower Degree, and a qualified Senſe, and in propor- 
tion to the Uſes they are deſigned to ſerve. 

Now, if it be in our own power to be Good and 
Happy, and we have the ſole Diſpoſal of this Mat- 
ter, 74 that nothing can poſſibly bring our Deſires 
or our Averſions under any Compulſion to act as we 
would not have them, or under any Reſtraint, not 
to act as we would have them; ſuch a Free Nature, 
and Abſolute Power as this, is (in my Opinion) a 
Glorious Privilege, a moſt Magnificent and Royal 
Prerogative ; and the Perſon in whom it is lodged, 
15 thereby made a Great, a Happy, an Arbitraty 
Prince. But if ſuch a Soul contribute to its own De. 
viations, and can chooſe whether it will ſo deviate or 
no ; where can any Milcarriage of that kind be laid, 
with any tolerable Juſtice, but to the charge of the 
Soul itſelf ; which is the true Original and Cauſe, 
buth of its own Good, and of all the Deflexions 
fiom it, ſince in and by it ſuch Deflexions firſt be- 
gan? For the Great Creator, who hath thus made 
it, ſo as to be the Cauſe of its own Ruin, did not ab- 
ſolutely ruin it, but only made it capable of being 
ruined ; and yet at the ſame time too, utterly in- 
capable of it, without her own Confent. If there- 
fore this Volition, or Conſent, be an internal Mo- 
tion of her own, ſhe is the ſole Cauſe of her own 
Sin and Miſery. 


Tehold 
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Behold therefore the Goodneſs and the Wifdom 
of God! For ſince the Conſtitution of the World, 
and the Order of Nature, made a middle ſort of Be- 
ings neceſſary, that ſhould ſtand berween thoſe tliat 
are always above, and thoſe that are always below; 
things that ſhould bear a Reſemblance, and be con- 
formed, ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other of theſe Beings, and thus make the whole per- 
fect, by partaking of, and knitting together, the di- 
ſtant Extremes: Vince alſo this tendency to things 
below us is but an accidental and additional thing, 
and this Prudence is the very, cling capable of De- 
pravation, he hath endued this middle ſort of Beings 
with ſuch a Tendency ; yet lo, as that they may ſtill 
remain Untainted and Undepraved, if they will do 
ſo, and that he himſelf might be clear upon all Ac- 
2 60 and in no degree the Caule of any manner of 

vi 

Theſe Arguments I have inſiſted on the more 
largely, not only, becauſe they are proper for the 
explaining what Epictetus hath delivered upon this 
occaſion, but alſo in regard they give us a great light 
into what he cells us afterwards, concerning the 
Nzture of Evil. For we might have made very ſhort 
work of the Caſe now beſore us, and needed only 
have given this Anſwer to all the Objections, that 
when Epictetus adviſes Men to be well pleaſed that Things 
bold be juſt as they are, he does not incend it of Vice, 
or that which is Evil to the Soul; (for he could never 
have ſaid, that Men who are pleaſed with their own, 
or other People's Vices, are eaſie and happy,) bur 
that we muſt reſtrain it to thoſe Accidents, that affect 
our Bodies or our Fortunes. For theſe are things that 
2 Wiſe and Good Man will be ſure to make an Ad- 
vantage of, however they are ordered; and the more 
Croſs and Difficult they are, the more ſtill will he 
profit by them. And theſe are the things he means, 
Which fooliſh and ignorant Men wiſh may be con- 
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formable to their own Wiſhes and Deſires; and not 
the Deſires and Averſions themſelves, in which all our 
Good and Evil conſiſts. For they are in our on 
power, juſt what we pleaſe to make them; and con- 
ſequently it were moſt abſurd and fooliſh, to wiſh 
they were as we would have them. But he adviſes, 
that we would forbear wiſhing thus of Things out of 
our power; becauſe this is what we cannot compaſs 
by any Strength of our own, nor would it always 
prove for our Advantage to do it, if we could : For 
we often are paſſionately deſirous of what is pleaſant, 
though at the ſame time it be prejudicial to us; and 
as often decline what is harſh and unpalatable, tho 
Providence intend it for Phyſick, and defign our 
mighty Benefit in the Application. 


Siclneſs is a Hindrance to the Body, but it does mt 
enfeeble the Mind, nor can it obſtruct her Freedom, 
unleſs ſhe pleaſe herſelf : And Lameneſs u a Con- 
finement to the Foot, but it can put no Reſtraint upon 
the Will, nor make that one jot the leſs Active. And 
the ſame Conſideration is applicable in proportim 
to every Accident of Human Life. For you wik 
find, that though theſe may prove Obſtruttions to ſome- 
thing elſe, yet they cannot, or need not, ever be [0 

to You. 


He had told us immediately before, that the — 
to live Eaſie and Happy, was for a Man not to wi 
that things might be juſt as he would have them, but 
to be well pleaſed, that they ſhould be juſt as they are: 
And now he proves the Argument, intended to be 
deduced from thence; which is, That all outward 
Misſortunes are to be entertained with Temper and 
Moderation; and not only ſo, but he removes (28 
J conceive) an Objection that might be raiſed 4- 
gainſt it. | 
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The Argument itſelf ſeems to me to lie tnus: 
If thoſe Calamities, that happen in our Fortunes, or 
from any External Cauſes, were properly Ours, yet 
even upon this Suppoſition, We ought to ſuffer them 
with great Patience and Reſignation, though they 
were much more Diſaſtrous than really they are ; 
when it is remembred, that even theſe are for our 
Advantage. But if they be not indeed ours, but 
each of them terminates in ſomething elfe, and can- 
not extend to us, then it would be the laſt degree of 
Folly, to be diſturbed at the Misfortunes which are 
none of our own, Sickneſs, he ſays, is a Hindrance 
to the Body; and he ſays very well, that it is a Hin- 
drance only, not an Evil. For we have ſeen alrea- 
dy, that neither the Diſeaſes, nor the Diſſolution of 
the Body is Evil; but all that it does, is only to put 
aſtop to its Operations, as Lameneſs likewile does, 
which was Epictetuss own infirmity ; ſo that he does 
not. ſpeak to us now in a Formal Speculative way, 
but from his own Practice and Experience. Thus 
Lameneſs is an Obſtruction to the Parts affected, 
and Poverty is to a Man's Expences and way of 
Living; but neither the one, nor the other, is ſo to 
the Will and the Mind, unleſs they voluntarily ſub- 
mit to be obſtructed by it. I conteſs, if the Body, 
or the Foot, or our Eſtates were our very Eſſence 
and Nature, then theſe Hindrances would be truly 
and properly ours; but ſince we ſubliſt in none of 
them, none but the Rational Soul only is ourſelves; 
ſince our Bodies are no more than Inſtruments by 
which we act, and our Poſſeſſions only Convenien- 
ces for miniſtring to our neceſſary Occaſions; and 
lince all our Good and Evil depends upon the Choice 
of our own Mind, and „ cannot be re- 
ſtrained or obſtructed by them, it is evident that we 
ourſelves are not hindred by theſe things neither: 
For no outward Accident whatever, can put any 


Confinement upon us, but only upon ſomethi g 
I 4 elle, 
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elſe, ſomeghing which we are not. And therefore 
we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be diſordered at theſe 
Misfortunes, as if they were our owNi';* becauſe by 
his means, we ſhall fall into an Evil; that is proper 
ours, upon the account of ſomething that is not 
o: For Diſcontent, and a Diſturbanee of the Mind, 


are truly our own Evils. This I take to be the Force 
and Connexion of this Argument. 
But befides this, he removes at the ſame time an 
Objection, drawn as the Rhetoricians ule to term it, 
4b Utili, from the point of Advantage and Conve- 
nience. For it may be ſaid upon this occaſion, that 
Sickneſs and Poverty cannot poſſibly be for our Be. 
nefit ; for how is it paſſible, that a Diſeaſed Man 
ſhould perform all the Functions of Nature as he 
ought ? or how can we deny, that a Man, when 
reduced to extreme Poverty, is under an abſolute 
Conſtraint to bend all his Care and Pains to the re- 
lief of his Wants, and furniſhing himſelf with necet- 
ſary Supports? This Objection now he takes off, by 
ſhewing, that Sickneſs, and Poverty, and all Hard- 
ſhips and Inconveniences of that kind, put the Will 
under no Confinement at all, and, that in chis free 
Principle it is, that the very Being of Men conſiſts; 
and all their Good and Evil depends entirely upon 
it. For how is the Sick Man tied up from chcoling 
and defiring ſuch things as are Vertuous and Rea- 
fonable, and hating and declining the contrary ! 
Or what Violence can the Extremeſt Poverty put 
upon a Man, which ſhall be abte to compel him to 
act contrary to the principles of Honeſty and Ho- 
nour 2 Were not Diogenes, and Crates, and Zeno in 
theſe Circumſtances? And did they ever fſhew 
themſelves more truly whe ops e ? Did they ever 
£ive more illuſtrious Proofs of Vertue and Greatnels 
of Soul, of Contentment and Satisfaction, and even 
of Abundance in the ſlendereſt Fortune, than when 
they choſe to fore-go their Plenty, and thought 
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it Wiſdom to exchange that for Want, and to have 
no Poſſeſſions of their own at all? And indeed, who 
is there ſo Blind and Brutiſh, but would be pleaſed 
and proud to ſuſtain ſuch a Man in his Neceflities, 
and think his Liberality a greater Obligation and 
Honour to himſelf, than to the Receiver? 3 

But what need we go ſo far for Examples of this 
kind, when even Epictetu himſelf, who makes this 
Declaration, was ſo eminent an inſtance of it? As 
to his Fortune and Condition, he was a Slave, In- 
firm in his Body, Lame from a Child, and one that 
was ſo much exerciſed with Poverty, and made it ſo 
much his Choice, that his little Cottage at Rome, was 
not thought worth a Lock or a Bolt. For alas! 
there was no Temptation within, nothing but a coarſe 
Coverlet, and a hard Mattreſs upon which he lay. 
And yet this is the very Man, that tell us, Lameneſs 
may obſtruct the Feet, but the Mind it cannot, ex- 
cept we pleaſe to let it. Thus you ſee, he did not 
make it his Buſineſs, as a great many do, to ſay fine 
things, and entertain his Readers with ſublime and 
airy Speculations, but made the Experiment himſelf, 
and ſpeaks from his own Knowledge and Practice. 
And for this Reaſon his Diſcourſes are the more va- 
luable, for they maniteſt a truely Great Soul in him- 
ſelf, and will make the deeper Impreſſion upon all e- 
thers, whoſe Minds are well diſpoſed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Upon every freſh Accident, turn your Eyes in- 
ward ; and examine how you are qualified to en. 

counter it. If you ſee any ven Beantiful” Per. 
' ſon, you will find Continence to 25 Sgainſ 
the Temptation. If Labour and Difficulty come 

in your way, you will find a Remedy in Hu- 
. dintſs and Reſolution. If you lie under th: ob- 
loguy of an Il Tongue, Patience and Meeknes 
are the proper Fences againſt it. And thus if yiu 
do but prepare and aſe yourſelf by degrees, m 
Accident whatever will be able to ſurprize or ſul- 
due you.” i 


COMMENT. 


Notions, and required Men to do that which 
the generality of the World will be ſure to think 
Romantick and Impoſlible ; as for Example, to flight 
the Diſeaſes of the Body, as no Evil of ours ; and 
to be wellpleaſed, let our Circumſtances be what 
they will, that things ſhould go juſt as they do; 
never to ſuffer ones ſelf either to be caught with 
the Bait of Senſual or Worldly Pleaſure 5 or to be 
dejected with any outward Calamities : It is but 
reaſonable, that he ſhould apply himſelf in the 
next place, to ſhew that theſe are Perfections not 
above the Powers of Humane Nature, and that he 
enjoyns us nothing but what we are capable of 
diſcharging. 


Ax having advanced ſome ſtrange ſublime 
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To this purpoſe he proves, that the Great Creator 
to whom the Soul of Man owes its Being, was plea- 
ſed to give it ſuch a Frame and Temper, that it ſhould 
not be conſtantly determined to Sublime and Heaven- 
ly: things, nor always dwell above, as the Bleſſed 
Spirits, the Angels, and thoſe other of a Divine and 
fil more Excellent Nature do, but hath ordered the 
Matter ſo, tnat this ſhould ſometimes be degraded to 
a Stare of Matter, and Motion, and Mortality; be 
joyned to the Body, and converſe with Frail and 
Corruptible things. But though he hath ſubjected 
the Soul to rhetc Hazards and Tryals, yet he hath 
endued her wich particular Facuities and Powers ſuit- 
able to each occaſion; by means whereof, ſhe may 
both engage with ali the Accidents that can aſſault 
her, and come off wic1out Loſs ; nay, and vanquiſh, 
and keep them under too. . 

Againſt ſuch as tempt us with an Appearance of 
Plealure, he propoſes Continence ; (and this he ra- 
ther choſe to mention, than thoſe higher Degrees of 
abſolute Chaſticy and Temperance; in conſideration, 
that the Perſons now addreſt to, are but Imperfect 
and Young Proficients in Vertue.) Now theſe Ob- 
jects ſtir the Paſſions up to Rebellion, and beget a 
Combat between Reaſon and them; but by Diſci- 
pline, and a ſtrict hand over ones ſelf, they are 
{ubdued and reduced to Obedience again. And this 
is a true Deſcription of that which we properly call 
a Continent Life; as on the contrary, that 4 is 
property faid to be Incontinent, whoſe Reaſon is 
impotent ; and, though it may ſtruggle for a while, 
yet, yields at laſt to the ſtronger Inſults of Paſſion. 
But now in Perſons, who have attained to the Per- 
tetion of Wiſdom and Vertue, the Paſſions and 
Apperites ( which as I hinted before, are the Child 
to be trained up in every one of our Minds) are in 
abſolute Subjection to Reaſon, without any Diſpute 
or Mutiny at all; fo that they are moved and di- 
rected, 
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rected, entirely towards ſuch Objects, and at ſuch 
Times, and in ſuch Meaſures, as this ſees fit to. pre- 
{ſcribe them. And this is truly Temperance, which 
the Greeks call Sagen, as being that which ſecures 
the Reaſon, and preſerves the Government and Pre. 
rogative of the intelligent Part in us. For when this 
is brought under, and diſtracted by Paſſion, the Mind 
is torn in pieces, and deſtroyed. But while it main- 
tains its own Superiority over the Affections, it con- 
tinues vigorous and ſound. 
So again, to Perſons that are Maſters in Philoſo- 
phy, Fortitude is always a preſent Security againſt 
all Difficulty and Pain; it keeps the very Out- 
guards of the Soul, and ſuffers nothing of this kind 
to get the leaſt Footing there, but perſeveres with- 
out any Perplexity or Diſturbance, and looks upon 
all the Hardſhips that come in its Way, as ſo many 
Tryals to exerciſe it. But the Proficients, who are 
leſs expert, muſt be content with Hardineſs and 
Reſolution, ſuch as may maintain its Poſt, and make 
a gallant Reſiſtance, and prevent the Sinkings of 
the Soul, by enabling it to continue the Fight, and 
ward 2gainit the Blows, when Trouble and Pains al- 
ſault it. | 
For, a conſtant and vigorous Oppoſition, and 
hardening ones ſelf againſt Difficulties, will con- 
quer all our Effcminacy and Paſlion, and make 
E ca ſon und Vertue triumphant : and, by ſuch Con- 
queſts frequently gained, and prudently managed, 
our Paſſions will be uſed to the Yoke, ſubmit to 
Diſcipline, and obey without Reluctancy. And, 
when a Man hath brought himſelf to this Paſs, there 
will be no farther Trouble to exerciſe. his Patience. 
He is now above it all; for he neither defirgs any 
Thing, that is capable of giving him Diſappoint- 
ment, nor does he make any Thing his Averſion, 
that can overtake him whether he will or no; 
and conſequently, can have no Trouble and = 
5 | which 
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Againſt Scandal and an Ill Tongue, he tells 2 7 


we ſhall find our beſt Defence in Meekneſs. For 
in truth, Scandal, in its own Nature, hath nothing 
that can afflict us; and all that uſes to do fo, is nct 
what is faid, but the Judgments and Reflexions we 
paſs upon it; which we ever aggravate to ourſelves, 
according as we are blown up with V _ or tran- 
ſported with Anger. For all that Scandal can do 
without this, is only to make us condemn the De- 
famer. And for the proceeding regularly in this 
Condemnation, without Heat or Prejudice, we ſhafl 
do well to conlider, wherein the Defamer is really 
to blame; and that it is upon one of theſe two Ac- 
counts ; that he ſlanders and aſperſes us, either talſly, 
or out of Malice. Now the Scandal itſelf may very 
well be born with, becauſe it is not capable of doing 
ps any real Injury; and ſo, in truth, may the Par- 
ty that raiſes or ſpreads it too, when we confider, 
thar the Injury is done nor to Us, but Himſelf ; for 
ſoit is, in reality, when his own Mind is the Suf- 
ferer, by doing an ill and a baſe Thing. Nay, if 
this be tco little, we may conſider farther, that Scan- 
dal is always capable of being made an Advantage 
to us. It is manifeſtly ſo when falſe ; and when it 
i; true, we gain this by it, That it diſcovers our own 
Faults and Failings, and either ſhews us ſomething 
we did not know before, or which, though we did 
know, yet we were apt to indulge, upon a Pre- 
ſumption, that no Body knew it but ourſelves. And 
this very Conlideration is of great Importance, to 
teſtrain young Proficients in Vertue, For ſuch, 
though day are not come up to that noble Principle 
of practiſing Vertue for its own fake, will yer give 
check to many exorbitant Pailions, and abitain 
from groſs Evils, out of Shame, and Tenderneſs to 
their own Reputation. And indeed, this 3 

aid 
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ſaid in behalf of Ambition, and a Deſire of Praiſe, 
that though it be a Paſſion itſelf, yet it is of excel. 
lent Uſe for the moderating and correcting all the 
reſt. For this Reaſon it hath been called, by a per- 
tinent Alluſion, the Shirt of the Paſſions; becauſe 
it ſits cloſeſt to the Soul; and, when the mind hath 
by che help of this put off all other Paſſions, it di. 
veſts itſelf of this laſt of all, that ſo it may come 
to Vertue naked, and ftripp'd of all its former Pre- 
judices and Incumbrances. 


For this Reaſon (ſays Epifetus) we muſt not ſuffer 
ourſelves to be ſurpriſed, or over-born by any Acci- 
dent, that would engage our Minds, and draw them 
off to any External Advantages or Calamities ; ſo as 
that we ſhould be diſcompoſed with any faiſe Idea; 
of its being Good or Evil. Nor muſt we give too 
great a Scope to our Deſires and our Averſions, nor 
let them be too haſty in their Motions, but call up 
the Powers within us to our Alliſtance; and when 
we have found, which are the Succours proper for 
each Circumſtance, then rally them together, and 
enter the Liſts with Reſolution, and ward off ever 
Accident accordingly. 


C HA!“ 
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Never uſe yourſelf to ſay upon any Occaſion, That you 
have loſt any thing, but reſtored it. If your Wife 
or your Child die, you have returned them to the 
Owner. If your Eſtate be taken from you, this 
too is paid back to the Giver. But you'll ſay, he 
was a Knave that defrauded me of it. Alas! 
What's that to the Purpoſe? or how does it con- 
cern you, by what Means, or what Hand, he that 
gave it reſumes it to himſelf * Trouble not yourſelf 
therefore about theſe Matters, but while he permits 
the Enjoyment, uſe it as a Thing that is not your 
own, but anothers; and let your Concern and Af- 
fettion for it, be juſt ſuch as Travellers have 2 
an Inn upon the Road. 


COMMENT. 


E had inſtructed us before in the Nature of Ex- 

ternal Accidents and Advantages; which of 
them we might proſecute, and how far, and by what 
Methods we are allowed to do it ; how we ſhould en- 
tertain both our proſperous and pleaſant, and our 
adverſe and leſs grateful Fortunes; and what Im- 
provement is to be made of each of them: and here 


he comes to ſpeak of the Loſs of any Advantages we 


have, and directs us, not only how to enjoy, but how 
to part with them too. Now every Man, who loſes 
what he eſteems his own, muſt needs apprehend 
himſelf injured, and naturally flie out, not only into 
Exceſs of Grief for his Loſs, but into reproachful 
Language againſt thoſe that depriv'd him of it: But 
he who reſfores upon Demand, what he knew and 

conlidered 
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vinced they have no Title to them. 
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conſidered was none of his own, muſt be the ſen. 
ſleſſeſt Fool in the World, to be troubled at its being 
taken away from him, or to fall foul upon the Pro- 
1 that requires it. This then is our Caſe direct. 
The World, and its Enjoyments, are not Ours; 
and for that Reaſon, not within the Command and 
Diſpoſal of our own Wills; and nothing indeed is 
properly ſo, but our Deſires and Averſions, and the 
Inclinations of our own Minds; and all our Vertue 
and Vice, all our Happineſs and Miſery, do depend 
upon theſe. So that we ſhould always keep our 
Minds ſtrongly poſſeſt with this Conſideration, and 
be affected accordingly to every Thing without us, 
as that in which we have no Propriety at all. And 
the way to keep our Minds thus poſſeſt, and thus af. 
feed, is, not only to ſay fo, and content ourſelves 
with Verbal Diſtinctions, but to ſhew it in our Pra. 
ctice, and behave ourſelves, like Men, who are con- ® 


Suppole then, upon the Death of a Child, that a tr 
Man gives himſelf over to Tears and Groans, de- 
plores his Misfortune, and complarns of his Loſs; is WM ©* 
it not evident, that this Man, while his Son lived, 15 
look d upon him as ſtrictly, and by Right, his own? - 


If it were not ſo, with what Pretence does he call 
this being taken away, a Loſs, or reſent it ſo le 
deeply? And a Man that does thus, tis plain, would 
go farther too, if he could, and revenge the Injury 
he fancies he hath received, upon the Perſon that 

took him away, if it were in his Power. But che uf 


Man that conſiders this Child as one in whom he had dy 
not any abſolute Propriety, and that Death hath on 00 
paid him back to the Perſon that lent him, will nei- cr 
ther afflict himſelf upon the Occaſion, nor accuſe the 5 
Owner that demanded him again. ther 

And here the Artifice of Epictetus is very obſerva- won 
ble ; for he inſtructs us not only to adapt our Words us, 


to our Thoughts, and correct our Expreſlions by 
more 
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hat; even, our; Expreſlions may rectifie our Notions 
'Far to this NOD bl ſays, it is neceſſary, that we 
ſpeak of the Enjoyments of the World in ſuch Terms, 
a5 may not flatter us with any Imaginations of Proper- 
ty in them, but ſuch as may wean our Aﬀections, and 
make them ſit looſe about us; that fo, from calling 
and thinking them anothers, and not our own, we 
may bring ourſelves to uſe them as ſuch. 

Rnd, ince nothing adds more to our Tenderneſs 
for any thing, than the Care and Concern we are in 
about it, he adyiſes us to moderate theſe, and to be- 
we only ſo much upon them as we think worth our 
while to lay out upon that which is another Mans. 
Some regard indeed muſt be had to them, nor may 
we ſonegle them, as to give ourſelves up to Supine« 
nels and Sloth ; but yet we muſt not ſo fix our Hearts 
or our Endeavours upon them neither, as if they were 
our own, and that which is never to be taken away 
tron us. And therefore all the Concern allowed us 
inthisCaſe, is only that of Travellers in an Inn; who 
conlider that they are not athome, and that their Stay 
5 like to be very ſhort; and are ſolicitous for nothing 
licther, than only to get the beſt Conveniences the 
Place will afford, and be farisfied with what they can 
get, for the little Time they do ſtay. 

For this Reaſon, he hath added very — 
while be permits us the Enjoyment, to put us continually 
in Remembrance, that all our Enjoyments are upon 
dufferance, the Effect of a permiſſive Providence, 
what we cannot give ourſelves, but derive from the 
Bounty of another, and that no other, than the very 
Perſon that takes them away from us. 

And, becauſe ſome People are apt to aggravate 
their Misfortunes, by tragical Accounts of the Cir- 
cumſtances that attend them, and the Manner of their 
being deprived of their Comforts : As, if I muſt loſe 
ny Eſtace, yet what need was there of loſing it by fo 
ch * wats much 
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much Trexchery, or Injuſtice, or Ingratitude ; Or if 
my Child or my Wife had died of a natural or lin- 
gring Death, a Fever, or a Conſumption, I could have 
ſupported it; but to be ſnatch d away all on the ſud- 
den, to die a violent, an untimely, or a fcandalous 
Death, or to be rack'd with Tortures and ſtrong Con- 
vulſions; this is a diſmal and an intolerable Afflicti- 
on. Now all theſe Complaints ſavour of Diſcontent, 
and at the bottom are not a finding Fault with the 
Manner, but the Thing itſelf. For, as we could not 
preſcribe to our Great Beneſactor the Methods, or the 
Inſtruments, by which he beowed them upon us, ſo 
neither muſt we find Fault with thoſe by which he 
recals them ; and it is bur tir, that he who gave as he 
pleaſed, ſhould take away as he pleaſes too. 

We may take Notice tarther, that Epictetus chooſes 
to inſtance in the tendereſt Points, the Death of a 
Wiſe or a Child; becaule theſe tir cloſeſt to our 
Hearts; and any other Loſſes, if compared to theſe, 
are no more than every vulgar Vertue can ſuſtain 
nd ſlight. But ſtill, as he told us before, and will 
do again in the following Diſcourſes, we ſhall do well 
to begin with leſſer Tryals, and by rendring them 
iamiliar and eaſe, harden ourſelves by Degrees a. 
gainſt ſharper and greater. The ſame Rule there- 
tore holds much ſtronger, and is more practicable, 
when any one hath taken my Purſe, or ſpirited a- 
way my Servant, or defrauded me of my Houſe, or 
my Eitate, to ſay, (and we may ſay it with as grea: 
Truth in theſe Caſes too) I have not loſt thei: 
Things, but reſtored them to the Owner, and Lende 
of them to me. 


CHAP. 
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If job art indeed deſirous to improve in Wiſdom and 
Vertue, you muſt never allow yourſelf of ar mean 
Thonzhts as theſe ; I muſt fellow the Buſineſs of my 
Calling , cloſe, or elſs I and my Family ſhall 
ſtarve: I muſt take Pains with this Boy of mine, 
and chaſtiſe him, or he will be ruined Theſe are 
the Miſcivings of an anxious Mind, and unwort 
a Philoſopher, whoſe firſt Care ſhould be the Faſe 
and Quiet ef his own Breaff. For a Man had bets 
ter periſh for Hunger, and preſerve his Mind from 
immoderate Fear and Concern; than live in the 
oreateſt Plenty, and continual Perplexity with it. 
And it were a l:ſs Evil for you, that your Servant 
or your Child were Vicious, than that yourſelf 
frould be perpetually anbappy with an anxious Care 
to prevent it. 


Je yourſelf therefore to little Tryals firſt: If a 
Cruiſe of Oil be broken, or a Pint of your Mine 
foln, reflect immediately, that this is the Purchaſe 
of Conſtancy and 4 compoſed Mind; and fence no- 
thing can be had Freccoſt, he that gets theſe ſo 
cheap hath a good Bargain. So azain, When you 
call your Servant, conſider, that it is peſſitle he 
may not attend to you; or if he do, that he may 
net do what you command him. And it is too 
great an Advantage that you give him over your» 
(lf, if you pat it in his Power, wheth:r your Mind 
all be ws of no. 
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COMMENT. 


Pon the Advice laſt given, that the Things ot 
this World are what we ought not to think we 
have any Propriety in, or ſhould be any farther ſoli- 
citous about them, than Travellers are, to accommo- 
date themſelves in an Inn; It might very probably 
be objected ; That this Contempt of the World will 
expoſe us to vaſt Inconveniences. For at this rate, 
ſays one, if I neglect the looking after my Eſtate, } 
ſhall reduce my felt ro Want and Beggary ; and if 
for che avoiding this Anxiety, which you ſo ſtrictly 
forbid, I omit the chiding and correcting my Ser- 
vant, I ſhall be acceſſory to his utter Ruin. In An- 
{wer to both theſe, he inſiſts upon that eminent Di- 
ſtinction in the Beginning of his Book, by which he 
hath proved, That all our Good and Evil, truly fo 
called, depends entirely upon the Ute of our Natural 
Liberty, and ſuch Things as are within the Compaſs 
of our own Choice; and that no Condition either of 
our Bodies, or our Fortunes, can make Men truly 
Happy or Miſerable. 

But at preſent he addreſſes himſelf principally, to 
ſuch as are in a State of Proficiency, and — not 
yet attained to ſuch a Maſtery in Wiſdom, as ſhould 
gualife them to attend to the cultivating their own 
Minds, and the Management of their Worldly Con- 
cerns both at once, in ſo prudent à manner, that 
theſe Cares ſhould not be prejudicial to one another, 
or unſafe for the Perſon himtelt. For this is the pe- 
culiar Perfection of accompliſh'd Philoſophers, that 
they ride ſecure, and fear no Storms from thoſe bru- 
tiſn Appetites, which they have abſolutely ſubdued: 
Nor is there any Danger, it They do look abroad 
into the World ſometimes, and give chemſelves a little 
looſe, that their Affections ſhould be ſeduced and 

perverted 
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perverted by any thing they meet with there, or the 

beace and Tranquillity of their Souls at all diſturbed 

upon that Account. Theſe Men ſtand firm, and 

collected within themſelves, and whatever Confuſion 

they meet in the World, they manage and compoſe 
it all, by the fixt ſtanding Order of their own Minds. 
But where the Paſſions run high, and are ſtill upon the 
Ferment, there it is dangerous to engage a Man's ſelf 
in Buſineſs at all, or to be the leaſt taken off from the 
belt and ſevereſt Studies. For there is a wonderful 
Affinity between the World and the brutiſh Inclina- 
tions ; and theſe, nor being yet duly tempered, nor 
reduced to the Obedience of Reaſon, drag down the 
Mind, and utterly immerſe it in Cares and Pleaſures; 
which, like a Ship without Rudder or Pilot, will drive 
wild and fatal Courſe, till at laſt ſhe ſtrand herſelf, 
and all be loſt. 

But in the mean while, what Courſe ſhall this 
Young Proficient take? For Neceſlaries he muſt have; 
and 'tis to no Purpoſe to give him Rules of Living, if 
you put it out of his Power to live at all. To this 
Difficulty, Epictetus, if he had pleaſed, might have 
replied, That a great part of the Prejudice a Man's 
Fortunes would receive from neglecting and deſpiſing 
the World, without be made amends for, by the ſtrict 
Temperance, and Abſtemious Life of a true Philoſo- 
pher; the eaſie Contentment and confined Defires, 
that are an eſſential part of his Character. But, it 
this Remedy be not granted a ſufficient Cure for the 
Diſeaſe, yet at leaſt it may fairly be preſumed, that 
ere are People enough, who would preſerve ſuch a 
an from periſhing. Such a one, I ſay, whoſe Wants 
nd Wiſhes will be ſo eaſily ſupplied, and who muſt 
needs attract Love and Eſteem, when he neglects and 
d borns the World, for the Exerciſe of Vertue, and the 
e Wiprovement of his own Mind. This Reply, I ſay, 
d ade might have made; and the Reaſon of the 
4 Cang would have born him out in it. But he paſſes 
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—— 
ſuch Comtorts over, as too effeminate and indulgent, 
ſuch as were likely to enervate our Vertue, and full 
its Brightneſs; and therefore, as if it were a Blemi 
and a Diſparagement, for a Wiſe and Good Man to 
ſtand in any need at all of any thing without, he runs 
the Compariſcn up to the higheſt and boldeit Ex- 
treme, and pronounces peremprorily, That a Man 
had better die for Want, and preſerve his Mind from 
im moderate Fear and Concern, and by that means 
attain to the peculiar Perfection of his Nature, than 
live in continual Perplexity, though he had the great- 
cit Plenty with it, which can never give him that Per- 
fection. For what does all this World ſigniſie toa vi- | 
cious and a diſordered Mind, and one that in truth re- 0 
ceives more hurt than good, from the Enjoy ments ct | 
it? Juſt as ſumptuous Entertainments, and rich Sauce; ( 
gratify a Sick Man, who either cannot reliſh, or mult f 
a 
h 


not taſte them; or it he do, is ſure to nouriſh not him- 
ſelf, but his Diſcaſe. 

do again, It were a leſs Evil, he ſays, for you, that 5 
your Servant or your Child were Vicious, than WM tt 
hat you yourlelt ſhould be perpetually unhappy, with W q 
an Anxious Care to prevent it. If indeed Mattes th 
could be fo ordered, that could preſerve him and your. pr 
{clt both, and attend to what is neceſſary for each of c 
you, u ithout Diſtraction, this were much more eligi- up 
ble. Bur this can never be, for Two Reaſons, Firit, ¶ po 
Becauſe a Man, void of Wiſdom and Vertue himſel, # 
will never be able to make another Vertuous and Wile ; an. 


and then, becauſe that by this inordinate Concern, yn 
you do him no manner of Good, but yourſelf in ta Fo, 
mean while, an infinite deal of Hurt. So that in ſuch fon 
a caſe the beſt courſe we can take, is to let the Incor ma 
rigible Wretch alone in his Wickedneſs, and not dil tres 
compoſe ourſelves, but take care at leaſt to flava wit 
One. | | Lys that 

But when he had propoſed the higheſt pitch ol o+g; 


«© 


Reſolution, and adviſed rather to choo 
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Death with Wiſdom and Vertue, and Pienty aud 
Solicitude without them ; and, if a Man be driven to 
that hard Neceſſity, rather to over-look the Vice and 
Ruin of one under his Care, than to loſe his own 
Happineſs, and undo himſelf, by trying to preſerve 
another ; to ſhew, that Men muſt be wound up to 
this pitch by degrees, and that he had a juſt regard to 
the Abilities of his Scholar, he adviſes them here to 


begin with leſs and gentler Tryals, and ſuch as the 
Condition of Young Beginners are capable of. For 
Exerciſe and Practice in Matters of leſs Moment and 
Difficulty, is a ſafe and a ſucceſsful Method; but when 
ſach things are look d upon with Diſdain, and below 


one's Notice, and a Man ſcorns the inſtances here, of 


his Oyl being ſpilled, or his Wine ſtoln, and will needs 
fly at all, and attempt great Hardinips at firſt, he will 
fall under this double inconvenience ; neither to be 
a Match for what he encounters, as having not made 
his way up to it gradually; nor to receive that Benefit 
and Advantage that he might have don from thoſe o- 
chers; which, had he not ſlighted them, would have 
cgqualitied him for the Combat he hach loſt for want of 
tem. For let us imagine, that a Man without any 
preparation, or previous practice in Matcers of leſs 
1 conſequence, would needs all upon che ſpurt, take 
upon him to rival Crates, and diveſt himſelf of all his 
WM Poſſcilions at once; how is it poſſible that this Perſon 
Wy ſhould not immediately repent, and condemn himlelf, 
and wiſh Ten Thouſand times, that the thing were 
undone, and he in his former Circumitances again ? 
For though Crates himſelf, or Diogenes, or Zeno, or 
{ome other Eminent Philoſopher, may perhaps have 
made a ſudden turn, and brought themſelves to ex- 
treme Strictneſs, and Vertue, and voluntary Pove 
without ſuch leiſurely advances, yet ſtill this is a thing 
that very rarely happens; and that which is extra- 
ordinary, is no Rule for us to follow; eſpecially too, 
when we conſider, that m_ were themſelves very 
4 CLEA 
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extraordinary Perſons, and conſequently no proper 
Meaſure for others, that are but of the common rate 
of Men, to govern themſelves by. 

After he had directed us, how to make great Loſſes 
and Misfortunes in our Eſtates, eaſie and familiar to 
us, by Firſt deſpiſing thoſe that are ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable, for the improvement and confirmation of 
our Vertue; he inſtructs us, which may to get above 
all the Diſcompoſure and Paſſion, that the Negli- 
gence, or the Saucineſs of our Servants, may be apt to 
caſt us into. For he tells us, we ought before-hand 
to repreſent to ourſelves, that it is very poſſible your 
Servant may not give his Attendance when called 
upon; or that if he anſwer to pre Call, he may not 
obſerve your Commands: And that we ſhould ſettle 
our Minds, not to give him ſo great Advantage over 
us, as the putting us into Diſorder, would be. And 
this ſettling our Minds is very conſiderable, in that the 
Inconvenience is in a great meaſure defeated, by be- 
ing fore-ſeen. For it is the ſuddenneſs of an Accident 
that is moſt apt to confound young Proficients ; this 
breaks their Meafures, puts them out of their Biaſs, 
and beats them from their Poſts. But Premeditation 
keeps the Mind firm and cool, it preſerves our 
Thoughts, and gives us the power and leiſure to recol- 


lect; and, by Uſe and Cuſtom, prepares and arms the n 
Mind againſt all thoſe things, which our Fears and T6 
Imaginations repreſent moſt difficult and inſuppor- . 
table. 0 


Now what a mighty Advantage this Preparation is, 
and how much better we entertain any Accident, 
when we are not ſurpriſed, every Man's own Con- 
ſideration and Experience will inform him. Noris this 
the caſe of Misfortunes only, but even of Pleaſures 
and Good Fortune too, when they come upon us un- 
expected. Afflictions immediately over-turn our 
Thoughts, and cramp up the Faculties of Reaſon and 
put both Body and Soul out of Temper; and — 
4 8 14 1 WF : ; an 
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and Good Fortune, when ſudden and ſurpriſing, ſcatter 
and diſſolve them, and enervate both Body and Mind. 
From whence it comes to pals, that theſe Cauſes, tho 
ſo very diſtant in themſelves, are yet attended with the 
ſame Effects; and the ſame Symptoms plainly prove 
the Diſeaſe to be the ſame. For an Exceſs, either of 
Joy or Grief, ſhocks the Conſtitution equally, and 
throws us into Swoonings, and Sweats, and the loſs of 
Senſe, ſometimes even to Death itſelf. 

But theſe things are ſo evident, that they need no 
enlargement; and therefore I rather chooſe to ob- 
ſerve the Method Epictetus hath taken upon this oc- 
caſion, and the Improvements we may make of it. 
When any Loſs or Diſappointment in our Affairs hath 
happened to us, he adviſes, that we would compoſe 
ourſelves with this Reflexion ; That Conſtancy and 
a Compoſed Mind, are Treaſures which muſt be bought, 
and this it ſeems is the Price which we muſt pay for them. 
But when our Servants provoke us, either by being 
out of the way, and not ready to receive our Com- 
mands ; or by being Inſolent, and not obeying them; 
theRemedy 1n this caſe, is to prepare our Minds, and 
conſider before-hand, that theſe were things very 
likely to happen. 

This is the Method he preſcribes, but the Improve- 
ment we ſhould make of it, is to joyn both theſe Di- 
rections together, and apply them to either of the 
Caſes indifferently. For indeed, we are no leſs 
obliged to receive any Loſſes whatſoever with all that 
Premeditation, and ſhall find them infinitely leſſened 
to us by Ex tion, and a poſlefling our Minds 
early with the Thought, that theſe things may ve 
probably happen to us. And on the other Hand, 
when we are incenſed by the Negligence or the Diſ- 
obedience of Servants, or any other Provocation of 
that kind, it will turn to very good account to re- 
collect, That Conſtancy, and a Compoſed Mind, 
no — . hw go co 
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and this is the Price, that we are to purchaſe them 
at. 

Now the Reaſons, why Epiferws himſelf did thus 
apply both indifferently, ſeem to be, That the Inſtan- 
ces produced by him, of Oyl ſpilt, and a little paltry 
Wine ſtoln, are too mean and trivial, to need the 
ſolemnity of any ſuch Preparation; and that, in Mat- 
ters ſo ſmall, a ſhort Recollection is ſufficient after 
the thing hath happened. And not only ſo, but be- 
cauſe in things of leſs Conſideration, the proſpect of 
the Gain, and comparing the Price with the Purchaſe, 
is abundantly enough to prevail upon the Soul. For 
what occaſion can there be of Grudging or Diſcon- 
tent, when for ſuch a Trifle as a little Oyl or Wine 
loft, a Man has it in his power to receive a thing ſo 
valuable as Conſtancy and a Compoſed Mind, by 
way of Exchange 2 Nay, and not only to procure 
this for once and no more, but to gain the ſtanding 
Diſpolition and Habit of it, which may be ready at 
hand, and ſerviceable upon every occaſion, provided 
he drive a wiſe Bargain, and manage his Market with 
any Skill and Dexterity. Who would not be proud 
and pleaſed to make that Exchange which Homer tells 
us Dicmede did, when he bartcred Braſs for Gold? 
And what Man, that hath che Senſe and Reaſon of a 
Man, would not gladly fore-go any advantages of 
Fortune, if he can obrain the greateft and moſt de- 
ſirable Advantages of the Mind in return for them? 
Eſpecially too, when the Matter may very frequent- 
ly be ſo ordered, as not properly to fore-gothem nei- 
ther, but by a prudent tore-thought and preparation, 
to think that a thing of no Goncern to him, and ſo 
not be ſenſible of any Loſs at all, 


CHAP, 
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If jeu would ind:ed improve in Wiſdom, you muſt be 
content to be thought Fooliſh and Stupid, for neglect. 
ing the Things of the World. 


COMMENT. 


HE Reaſon, why many of us lay out fo much 

of our Thoughts and our Pains upon the World, 

is not always a Deſire to be ſupplied with hat is ne- 
ceſſary and convenient for our Circumſtances, but to 
avoid the Cenſure of being thought Singular, and In- 
ſenſible, and Speculative Drones. Now in oppoſi- 
tion to this Principle, and all the Diſcouragements 
ſuch Apprehenſions give us, he adviſes every Scholar 
of his, who would be wiſe in good earneſt, not to let 
{o poor a Pretence prevail upon him, to abandon him- 
ſelf to the Cares of the World, and neglect the true 
and inward Advantages of his own Mind. For what 
a Monſtrous Abſurdity is it, for a Man to be really 
Mad, for fear of being thought fo ; and to commit 
the moſt deſperate Act of Folly, left he ſhould be 
called Fool by thoſe that are no better than Fools 
themſelves? And in truth, there is nothing contributes 
to a Vertuous Life, and ſuch a Behaviour as is every 
way ſuitable to the Character of a Man, conſidered 
as a Rational Creature, more, than to reſolve not to 
be a Slave to the Opinions of the World, not to make 
what idle and filly People approve, any meaſure of 
our Actions, or rule to walk by; but to uſe ones ſelf 
to deſpiſe both their Commendations and their Cen- 
ſures, and to keep our Eyes ſteady upon the Dictates 
of right Reaſon, and the Judgments of thoſe few 
Good and Wiſe Perſons who live in Conformity to it; 
1nd let theſe guide and govern us in the Manage- 
FE ft ment 
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ment of all our Affairs. For Reaſon is the proper 
Standard, to which all our Actions ſhould be agree- 
able, and all the Men whoſe Opinions are worth our 
regarding, will be ſure to approve whatever is ſo. 


Do not affect to be thought exceeding Wiſe ; and if other 
Pecple think you ſomething mere than ordinary, let 
this make you ſo much the more Diſtruſtful and Fea- 
lous of yourſelf. For be aſſured, it is no eaſie matter 
to proſecute your Deſigns upon Vertue, and other ex- 
ternal Advantages, at one and the ſame time. But 
be that ſets his Heart upon either of theſe, will of 
courſe find his Concern for the other abate and grow 


cold. 


Epictetus hath taken a great deal of Pains to con- 
fine the Soul of his Young Philoſopher within a nar- 
row compals, that all his Care may be employed at 
Home, upon the Improvement of himſelf ; eſpecially, 
when he firſt enters into this reform'd courſe of Lite. 
And ſince the Deſire of Riches, and the Cares of the 
World, are but a part of thoſe Temprations that en- 
gage the Affections, and miſplace them abroad; for 
a ſuperſtitious value for Reputation, and popular Ap- 
plauſc, is every whit as dangerous a Bait; (and ſo 
much the more ſo indeed, in regard they who are 
accompliſh'd Perſons, and have ſome real Excellen- 
Cies to recommend them to the World, are the more 
apt to be inſnared by them,) he adviſes to root out 
this vain- glorious Appetite by all means. 

Do not affect to be thought Wiſe, ſays he; not that he 
condemns the moſt zealous Deſires or Endeavours 
after Knowledge, but only to ſuppreſs the Vanity of 
deſiring to appear Knowing. For this ſwells the 
Mind, and puffs it up with flaſhy Imaginations, and 
inclines it to the World. It repreſents the Opinion of 
others, as the Rule of Acting, rather than Duty, and 
the Dictates of a Man's own Conſcience ; and 110 
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him live no longer to himſelf, but to his Maſters, the 
People; and, which is worſt of all, it makes a Man 
ſatisfied with the empty Shadows, and outward A 
pearances of things; and neglect the Subſtance. For 
the Vain-glorious are not half ſo much concerned to 
be really Vertuous or Wiſe, as they are to impoſe 
upon themſelves and the World, in ſeeming ſo. For 
this Reaſon he expreſſes himſelf very prudently here, 
and ſays not, Do not be thought Wiſe, but Do not affect 
to be thought ſo : For in truch, the Eſteem other People 
have of us, is a thing by no means in our own Power ; 
nor can we make them think as we would have them; 
but the courting that Eſteem, and being fond of ſuch 
a Character, is entirely our own Act and Deed. 

And therefore, ſince the World will ſometimes have 
a great Opinion of our Abilities, whether we ſeek it 
or no; inſuch a caſe, ſays he, let their Commendati- 
ons make you but ſo much the more diſtruſtful and jealous 
of yourſelf. For this will be a moſt excellent Preſer- 
vative againſt the giving yourſelf up to be govern- 
ed by other People's Judgments, and taking up with 
the Fame or Falſe Images of Goodnels, inſtead of the 
thing itſelf. Beſides, that the ſuſpecting and think- 
ing more meanly of ones ſelf, when the World extols 
one moſt, is a Duty particularly ſeaſonable for young 
Philoſophers. For they that are Maſters in it, ſit ſe- 
cure above the Breath of Fame, paſs juſt and impar- 
tial Judgments upon their own Actions; and, as the 
do not think the better, ſo neither need they think ac 
all the worſe of themſelves, tor what the World ſay 
of them. 

Now Reputation and Applauſe, we know very well, 
is not the Attendant of Knowledge only, but of Tem- 
perance and Moderation too, of Juſtice and Forti- 
rude, of Prudence, and indeed of every Vertue what- 
loever. Every Accompliſhment that qualifies. us for 
Buſineſs, and makes us uſeful to our Country, and 
one another, of every Character of any extraordinary 
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Eminence in the World; all which he hath compre- 
hended here in this ſhort Expreſſion of being thought 
ſomething more than ordinary; which extends to every 
kind of Opinion, that is for our Advantage, let the 
Ground of it be what it will. 

At laſt, he ſhuts up all with a Concluſion, applica- 
ble not only to this Chapter, but to thoſe that went 
before, concerning the Care that is due ro our own 
Minds; and intimares, that a Learner in Philoſophy, 
will find it no eaſie Matter to proſecute his Deſigns 
upon Wiſdom and Virtue with Succefs, and ar the 
ſame time to graſp at Riches, or Fame, or any other 
Worldly Advantages. And the Reaſon is, becauſe 
the keeping. our Minds tight in the profecution of 
Vertue conſiſts, in an extraordinary Vigilance and 
Concern for ourſelves, and the regulating our own 
Wills; and in making all without us, all that are called 
the Goods of Fortune, little or no part of our Con- 
cern. But now an eager purſuit of Fame, or any o- 
ther external Advantage, utterly over-turns this whole 
frame of Mind; for it engages our Affections upon 
Forein and diſtarit things, and makes us cold and 
careleſs for ourſelves. Therefore it can be no eaſie 
matter to reconcile theſe wide Extremes, and manage 
both at once. But ſtill you may obſerve, with what 
Caution our Author delivers himſelf ; he declares it 
difficult, but he dares nor pronounce it impoſſible; be- 
cauſe there are ſome exalted Minds, that exert them- 
{elves to the Wonder of Mankind, and conſequently 
muſt be admitted for Exceptions from the general 
Rules of Nature, But as for the reſt, who are of the 
ſame Mould and Tempering with their Neighbours, 
to them the Rule in the Cloſe holds good, That he 
who propoſes to follow one of theſe in good earneſt, 
a — PT muſt wholly lay afide all Concern tor 
the other. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX 


If you defire that your Wife, and Children, and 
Friends may never Die, this is 4 Senfleſs Wiſh; 
for you would have what is not your own, to be in 
your own porer ; and would diſpoſe of that which 
i anothers. So again, if you defire that your Bey 
may live without any Faults, this is Fooliſh too: 
for it is to wiſh, that Vice and Corruption may 
change their Nature, and be no longer what they 
cannot but be. But if you will needs be wiſhing, 
and would wiſh ſo as not to be diſappointed, this 
may be done; and therefore the beſt way is to pra- 
iſe upon that which is in your onn power. 


COMMENT. 


HE firſt Care of a Man ſhould be, to conſider 

what thingsare worth his Pains ; and thoſe that 
deſerve to be thought ſo, tis plain, muſt have the 
following Qualihcations: They mutt be poſlible, for. 
none but Fools lay themſelves out upon what can, 
never be compaſſed. And they muſt be decent and 
proper for the Perſon that takes pains for them; 
lomething that ſuits his Character and Conveniences,, 
and ſuch as he may call his own when he hath them. 
For nothing can be more impertinent, than to con- 
cern ones ſelf in other Peoples Matters, and neglect 
our own ;, or to be extreamly ſolicitous for obtain- 
ng that, which another will always retain the pro- 
priety to. A Third Conſideration ſhould be, of what 
value the Prize we propoſe to ourſelves will be; of 
what. conſtancy and continuance ; and whether we 


an be ſecure of r it when we have got it. For 


no prudent Man will give himſelſ trouble about Tri- 


fles, 


are. 

Beſides, there are not any of thoſe Advantages we 
are ſo fond of, but they are really mean, and of no 
yalue at all, frail and periſhing, and the Enjoyment 
of them ſhort and uncertain. Who then would give 
himſelf trouble, for ſo low, — — a Recompence? 
Or who would engage his Affections upon what ſo 
many Caſualties may, and daily do — 
and what they muſt at length deſtroy, and rob him 
of? So vain is it to fix ones Happineſs, or ones De- 
fires, in the Lives of our tendereſt Friends, (for in- 
ſtance, ) or to delude ones ſelf with vain Hopes, and 
fond Wiſhes of their living always; when at the ſame 
time they are Mortal, and muſt ſubmit to the ſame 
fatal Neceſſity, with every thing elſe that is ſo; which 
is, to depart without delay or mercy, whenever Death 


ſummons them away. ; 
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So again, If a Man wiſh that his Servant may be 
Vertuous, nay, even an Honeſter and better Man 
than himſelf, (as many of us are apt to do ſometimes, 
when provoked by the Knavery of Servants, ) this 
Man, ( os Epictetus) is a Fool, and wiſhes an idle 
and impoſſible thing. For fince all Knavery proceeds 
from Vicious Principles, and the Corruption of the 
Mind, how can it poſſibly be, that a Man, who takes 
no care to Govern or Reform his Brutiſh Appetite, 
but ſubmits and lives according to it, ſhould act any 
otherwiſe than Viciouſly ? So vain is it for Men to 
expect Succeſs in theſe Matters, when they place 
their Affections and Concern upon things that are 
either impoſſible to be had, or at the diſpoſal of tome 
other Perſon, or poor and periſhing, and as hazardous 
and unſure in the Enjoyment, as they were ditficult 
in the acquiſition. Muſt not Men necds fail of their 
hopes, where ſo many Accidents concur todiſappoint 
them? And it they lead a Life of Diſappointment, 
muſt they not of neceſſity lead a Lite of Sorrow and 
perpetual Torment too? Againſt alt theſe Miſeries, 
there is but one Remedy, and that is an effectual one 
indeed: "Tis to make Qurſelves,and what Nature hath 
put within our own power, the ſole Object of our 
Care and Concern. Now Nature hath given us an 
abſolute power of confining our Deſires to ſuch things 
as ſhe hath made neceſſary and expedient for ns. 
And therefore we ſhall do well not to be tco laviſh, 
or ſquander them away upon vain and unprofitable 
Matters, but to lay them out upon thoſe others, for 
they can never fail our Expectations, and willbe ſure 
4 turn to good account, when we have attained 
them, 
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That Perſon is properly my Lord and Maſter, who 
hath J in hit kh 1 my Wiſhes, or to 
 inflitt my Fears; to give what I defire to have, 
or to take from me what I am loth to part with, 

The only way then to preſerve one's Liberty, 4 to 
reſtrain one's own Paſſions, and to have neither De- 


fire nor Averſion for any thing in the power of 
others : For he that does not 7, is fare to be a 
Slave as long as he lives. | 


COMMENT. 


Ere again we meet with another ſevere Reflexi- 
[ on upon the World, and a juſt Cenſure upon 
thoſe, who abandon themſelves to the Love and the 
Cares of it. For by this means, we do not only be- 
tray our Minds to Miſery and Trouble, when our De- 
ſires are fruſtrated; and the Misfortunes we fear, 
overtake us; but which is more, we ſink into a ſtate 
of Slavery, and ſubmit, not to one, but to many Ma- 
ſters, to a thouſand imperious and mercileſs Maſters. 
For whoever it be, ſays he, that hath it in his own 
power to gratiſy our Defires, or to bring our Fears 
upon us, to give what we would fain have, or to take 
away what we are loth to part with, that Perſon is 
molt truly our Lord and Maſter. So that, at this rate, 
every Paſſion, and every Accident, tyrannizes over 
the worldly Man without Reſiſtance or Controul. 
With what humble Submiſſion do we cringe to 
thoſe that have the Riches, or Preferments, or Ho- 
nours we deſire, in their Diſpoſal ! How ſervile are 
all our Applications, and how obſequious all our Be- 
haviour, that we may incline their Favour, and Py: 
, yal 
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vail for the Advantages we propoſe to ourſelves from 
it? And again, when any of theſe Enjoy ments lie at 
their Mercy, with what Terrors and miſgiving Fears 
do we approach them? what mean Acts do we make 
uſe of to. keep their Countenance and good Graces ? 
and how pitifully do we flatter and fawn upon them, 
to ſecure the Continuance of that, which they may 
deprive us of whenever they pleaſe? So poor and 
precarious are all the Goods gf Fortune, ſo abſolutely 
anothers, and ſo little our owng For that which ano- 
ther can beſtow, or call back again, is properly his; 
and nothing is reall 
within the Compaſs of our own Power and Choice. 
If then Liberty be, as certainly it is, a moſt deſira- 


ble Thing; and if we would aſſert our own Free- 


dom, and break our Chains ; the Courſe we muſt 
take is, to contract our Fears and Deſires, to contain 
them within their proper Sphere, and not ſuffer them 
to rove abroad, or fix them upon any thing within 
the Power of any but ourſelves. For if we do ſo, our 
Slavery is ſure, and the Inſtances of it infinite. Our 
Deſires are our Maſters, when we would obtain 
them, and our Poſſeſſions, when we dread the loſs 
of them: Our Averſions are ſo, when we fear Dan- 
gers, and our Misfortunes, when we fall into them. 

To this we may add another Obſervation too; 
That every Man in theſe Circumſtances is ſubject to 
two Maſters ; one at home, and another abroad: For 
the Brutal Appetite within, that moves our Reaſon, 
(that is, ourſelves, whoſe very Effence conſiſts in this) 
and carries it away captive, ſubmits both Reaſon and 
itſelf to another Maſter, which is the outward Ob- 
jet of our Paſſions: So that we are not only Slaves, 
but the meaneſt and moſt abject of them all, even the 
dlaves of Slaves. 

Beſides, Other Servants have ſome Intervals of 
Freedom and Leiſure at leaſt ; they are not always 
confined to their Maſter's — ; they are * 

2 e. 


ours, but what falls entirely 
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the Level with other Men at ſome times ; Night and 
Sleep ſets them free; and they obtain Leave and Eaſe 
now and then, under the hardeſt Government. But 
Our Attendance is without any Intermiſſion; we 
can neither fly from our Maſters, nor will they ever 
remit or diſpenſe with our Service; ſleeping and 
waking we ſtill drudge on, and are ever abouring 
to ſatisfie the inſolent, unjuſt, and extravagant Com- 
mands of our cruel Tyrants. No Moment of Reſt is 
allowed us after once we have ſubmitted to them; 
but they are perpetually teazing, and haraſſing us, 
and imploying us either with wicked Actions or 
Words; or when there is an Opportunity for neither 
of theſe, then diſtracting us with idle Thoughts and 
fantaſtick Imaginations. 

Navy, and which is yet worſt of all, and the moſt 
deplorable Aggravation of our Miſery, in Other Ca- 
ſes, the better ſort of Servants have a Soul above 
their Condition, and owe their Bondage to the Ne- 
ceſlity of their Affairs, and the Rigor of a penurious 
Fortune: but Ours is not our Fate, but our Choice ; 
We hug and are fond of our Chains, and are per- 
petually contriving to bind our Slavery faſter upon 
us, exceeding Induſtrious to make ourſelves miſera- 
ble, and ingenious in finding out new Methods of 
ruin; that is, ever ſeeking out ſome freſh Object of 
Deſire or Fear, and in order to it, complying with 
ſuch Commands, as are never obeyed, but to ourin- 
finite Damage, if not our utter undoing. 
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it be your conſtant Care, to behave yourſelf in 
g all the . Human Life, with the ſame. f | 
* Decency that yon would at a publick Entertain lis 
is MW ment. If any thing be offered you, receive it with. 4s 
3 Modeſty ; if it paſs by you, and be ſent to Ange 4 | 
5, ther, do not with-hold it from him, or keep what- þ 
Tl was not intended jon. If the Diſh be not yet come | 
d down ſo low, ſhew not yourſelf eager, nor ſnatch 41 
at it greedily, but wait patiently, till it comes to "1 
a your turn. Manage yourſelf with the ſame good A 


„ Manners and Reſervedneſs, in caſe of a Wife, or 4 
ye Children, or Honours, or Riches, or Power, . 
¶Preferment. Thus will render you worthy to be 0 
us W entertained by the Gods, But if you can conquer 1 
Aßpetite ſo far, as even to refuſe and diſdain the 9 
delicious Meats that are ſet before you : This will #4 
. vt only qualifie you to feaſt with the Gods, but 
of W exalt you to the Now Dignity and Perfection with 
of them too. Such were Diogenes and Heraclitus, 1 
th and thoſe other renowned Hero's, who by this ge- 1 
1- WM nerous Scorn were juſtly eſteemed, and in reality were 1 
Divine Perſons. 


COMMENT. 


Fter ſo many. Arguments uſed to check the 
p mighty Propenſities of Human Nature, and re- 
train his Scholars from too eager a Purſuit of the 

Goods of Fortune, leſt his Diſcourſe ſhould prove 

ls perſuaſive fox being thought too ſevere, he tells 


L 3 us, 
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us, that it is not his Intention to debar Men from all 
Communication with the World; and therefore he 
inſtructs us, what Advantages they are allowed to 
paitake of, and how as ay to demean themſelves 
with regard to them. He had before indulged us the 
Uſe of, not only the Neceſſaries, but the Conveni- 
ences of Humane Life; provided that we accepted 
of theſe as additional Enjoyments, and did not miſtake 
them for our main Concern, but kept our Minds and 
Eyes conſtantly intent upon the Ship, and (as he ex- 

reſt it there) were ready to come on Board, and 
If at the Maſters Call. And now he tells us, that 


whatever of this kind is preſented to us, we may re- 


ccive it, whether it be a Wife, or Children, of Rich- 
es, or Advancement ; but then we muſt rake it mo- 
deftly and decently, and not ſuffer our Appetites to 
grow impatient, and ſnatch or reach at it rudely, 
before it is offered. So again, if they were once ours 
and are taken away (for thus I underſtand that Exprel- 
ſion of paſling by, and being ſentto ſome body elſe) 
we mult by no means detain them, he ſays; that is, 
we ſhould part with them patiently, neither erf 
to keep them, nor repining at the Loſs. If they be 
not yet come to us, it will ill become us to deſire them 
before our Turn, to feed our Wiſhes and Imaginati- 
ons with them, and be ſo taken up with theſe, as to 
forget both Vertue and ourſelves. 

When they are given to us, we muſt not receive 
them even then voraciouſly, and with too much ſeem- 
ing Tranſport; but decently and gently, that ſo we 
may keep ourſelves above them, and uſe them pru- 
dently, without ſuffering our Affections to be over- 
power d by, and wholly immerſt in them. 

Now the Condition of Men in the world is here 
repreſented, by People met together at a Common 
Entertainment; where Almighty God makes the In- 
vitation andthe Feaſt ; and every one of the Guelts 
partakes of the Proviſion, according as his own Appe 
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inte ſtands affected. Some behave themſelves with a 
prudent Reſerve, like well-bred Perſons, as the Di- 
ates of Reaſon and Nature direct them, and in a 
manner acceptable to the Maſter of the Feaſt, ſo as 
io to ſeem a Gueſt worthy of the Gods. Others again 
are infolent and unruly, greedy and gluttonous, in- 
.1 jure chemſelves, and diſpleaſe the Great Lord that 
te receives them. 
id But che eſpecial Excellency is yet behind. For if 
pyou are a Perſon of ſo exalted a Vertue, as not only 
do wait with Patience, and accept with Modeſty, but 
at even to decline and ſlight theſe worldly Advantages, 
e- chat che Generality of Mankind dote upon ſo infinite- 
b. , and can deny yourſelf what the Maſter of the 
Feaſts offers to you; this is the utmoſt Perfection 
to Mortality is capable of: the World is no longer wor- 
thy of ſuch a Perſon : he hath tranſcended Humane 
Nature itſelf, and is not only fit to be a Gueſt of the 
. MW Gods, but to be admitted into a ſhare of that Digni- 
) 9, and thoſe Divine Excellencies, which he hath 
i, W rought himſelf up to ſo near a Reſemblance of. 
This was the Caſe of Crates and Diogenes, the latter 
be of which expreſt ſo juſt a Contempt of the World, 
m that, when Alexander the Great ſaw him basking in the 
warm Sun, and asked, what he ſhould do for him ? 
to be deſired no more, than only that he would ſtand 
out of his Sun-ſhine. Which Anſwer gave ſo true an 
ve MW Idea of the Gallantry of his Soul, that this mighty 
n- Conqueror thought that Philoſopher, a Braver and 
ve Greater Man, than himſelf in all his Triumphs; and 
u- faid, that he could wiſh, if that were poſſible, to be 
er- Diogenes; but if not, then his ſecond Wiſh ſhould be 
to continue Alexander. | 
re Thus then the Good Providence, that conſtitutes 
on chis mortal State, and mingles Mens Circumſtances in 
it, as it ſees moſt ſuitable and convenient, advances 
thoſe Perſons to the Table of the Gods, who manage 
the Incumbrances, of the Body and the World, ac- 
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cording to the Directions they have given us, and 
temper all their Actions with Prudence and Modera- 
tion. But when Men do not only manage, but 
tranſcend the World and its Enjoy ments, when they 
get quite above theſe Things, and exerciſe an abſo- 

— Maſtery over them; then the ſame Providence N 
calls up thoſe Souls, that ſo well imitate the Divine 
Excellencies, into a ſort of Partnerſhip and Govern- 
ment, and makes them (as it were) its Aſliſtants in 
the diſpoſing of Things here below. For, what can 
we think leſs of them, while they fit enthroned on 
high, and look down, and order all Things, with 
ſuch undiſturbed Security, and ſo Imperial a Sway, 
as if themſelves were no longer a part of this Uni- 
verſe, but, like thoſe Beings above, were diſtin& and | 
ſeparate from it, and governed their own World ? 

For this Reaſon, Epictetus lays, Heraclitus and 
Diogenes, that bad a generous Diſdain for theſe Things, 
were juſtly eſteemed, and in reality were, Divine Perſons. 
And indeed, they are truly ſo, that live up to the ut- 
moſt Perfection of their Nature, and diveſt themſelves 
of all Concerns for the Body and the World. They 
are ſpiritualized already, and have no more to do 
with any Impreſſions of Fleſh and Senſe. This is the 
utmoſt Perfection of a Humane Mind, and whatever 
is abſolutely perfect, is Divine ; becauſe it is of God, 
who is the Source and Sum of all Perfection. 
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When you ſee a Neighbour in Tears, and heay 
him lament the Abſence of his Son, the Ha. 
zards of his Voyage into ſome remote Part 
the World, or the Loſs of his Eſtate; keep upon 
your Guard, for fear leſt ſome falſe Ideas that 
may riſe upon theſe Occafions, * a you into 4 
' Miſtake, as if this Man were really miſerable, upon 
the Account of theſe outward Accidents. But be 
ſure to diſtinguiſh wiſely, and tell yourſelf in- 
mediately, that the Thing, which really ict, 
this E. is not as. * the Accident itſelf, 
(Jer other People, under his Circumſtances, are 
not equally afflicted with it) but merely the Opi- 
nion, which he hath formed to himſelf concerning 
this Accident. Notwithſtanding all which, you 
may be allowed, as far as Expreſſions and outward 
Behaviour go, to comply with him; and if Occa- 
fron require, to bear a part in his Sighs, and Tears 
too; but then you muſt be ſure to take Care, that 
this Compliance does not infect your Mind, nor 
betray jon to an inward and real Sorrow, upon any 
ſuch Account. 


COMMENT. 


of this World are not, cannot be our Happi- 
neſs, though we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man never ſo proſ- 
perous, ſhould reſtrain our Eagerneſs, and check our 
| ” too 


A S this Conſideration, that the deſirable Things 
ne 
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too forward Deſires after them; ſo that other Refle. 
xion, that no External Misſortune can make us truly 
miſerable, ſhould be an Argument no leſs prevailing, 
to buoy up our Spirits, and make us entertain them 
with Courage and Reſolution. | 

To this purpoſe, our Author urges the following 
Inftance of a Man in great Grief and Lamentation 
for ſome Calamity ; the Death or the Diſtance of a 
Darling Child, the Loſs of an Eſtate, and being re. 
duced ro extreme Poverty, or the like. Andthe Cau- 
tion he gives upon ſuch Occaſions, is, that the Spe- 
ctators would not ſuffer themſelves to be born down 
by the Torrent of this Man's Tears, and carried into 
an Erroneous Opinion of his being made miſerable 
by any of theſe Diſaſters : For, they are to recolle& 
themſelves, and conſider, that no Man's Happineſs or 
Unhappineſs does, or ever can, depend upon his Suc- 
ceſſes in the World, or any of the Good or Bad Events 
from without. 

But if this be ſo, how comes it then to paſs, that this 
Perſon is fo infinitely afflicted, as if ſome real Hl had 
happened to him? The Accident, it 1s plain, cannot 
be Evil in its own Nature ; for were it ſo, all Perſons 
that lye under the ſame Misfortune, would feel the 
ſame Impreſſions, and be carried to an equal Exceſs 
of Grief: For this is a Rule in Nature, that Natural 
Qualities have always the ſame Operation; and what 
feels hot to one, will feel ſo to every one that touches 
it. At this rate then, every one that buries a Son 
muſt mourn and lament ; and yet Anaxagoras, when 
News was brought him of the Death of his, made An- 
ſwer, with all the Bravery and Unconcern dneſs in the 
World, Well, I knew my Child could be no more than 
mortal. But what then is the true Cauſe of all this 
Melancholy ? Nothing elſe, but the Man's own No- 
tions of this Accident: this is the Root of all the Di- 
ſeaſe ; and our Opinions are properly our own. S0 


that we will grant the Ground of this exceſſive Griet 
bo 
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to be not only a ſeeming, but a real Evil; but then 
the Miſtake of the Perſon ſtill remains; for it is not 
in any Accident from without, but riſes entirely from 
within himſelf, and is owing to nothing elſe but his 
own wrong Apprehenſions. And this is both a real 
Evil, and properly ones own too, becauſe Opinions 
are ſomeof thoſe Thin gs within our own Power, and 
the Truth and Falſhood of theſe depends purely upon 
the Will, and falls within che Compaſs of our own 
Choice. 

You will ask Pon; in the next place, what Be- 
haviour is proper in ſuch a Caſe ? Is no Compaſlion 
due to this afflicted miſtaken Man? And muſt I only 
with a ſullen Magiſterial Pride condema his Error, 
and chide or ſcorn his Folly 2 By no means. This 
Deportment is unſuitable to the Character of a Good 
Man. You are allowed therefore to pity and com- 
ply with him, to condeſcend in ſome meaſure to his 
Frailties, to ſpeak kind and tender Things, and if you 
ſes Occaſion, to drop a few Tears for Company. 
Nor is all this to be put on merely for Oſtentation, or 
to ſhew Good Nature: For, Diſſimulation and Trick 
is what no Circumſtance can render excuſable to a 
Good Man. But your Trouble may be real; and in- 
deed, there is but too juſt a Pretence for it, when you 
ſee ſuch an Inſtance of Humane Infirmity, as a Man 
that can think the Misfortunes of the World worth 
ſo immoderate a Concern, 

Bur ſtill you mult ſet Bounds to your Pity and Con- 
deſcenſion, for Grief is catching ; and therefore be ſure 
to take care, that it do not faſten upon your Mind, 
and fo you fall into the ſame Diſeaſe of a real Con- 
cern for the Accident itſelf. If once you fink fo low, 
you are for the future incapable of doing the Sorrowful 
any Service, He that would be ſerviceable to ano- 
ther's Cure, and quiet the Anguiſh of his Paſſions, 
muſt make ſome Advances indeed, and ſome Com- 
pliances, but he muſt be ſure to keep out of the —_— 
C 55 0 
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of Infection too. A Man that ſtands ſtill upon the 
Bank, and will not ſo much as ſtep into the Water, 
can never draw his Friend out when he is drowning ; 
and a Man that jumps in, and lets the ſame Stream 
carry him away too, can as little do it. He that ap- 
pears inſenſibſe, and void of all tender Impreſſions, 
will never be able to compoſe another's Paſſion, and 
bring him to Reaſon ; but he that ſuffers the ſame 
Paſhon to overcome his own Reaſon too, will be ſo 


far from ſerving his Friend, that he himſelf muſt be 


beholden to the Aſſiſtance of ſome third Friend. 


lt. 


— — „ 


CHAP. XXII. 


Remember, that the World is a Theatre, and that 
jour Part in this Play of Life is determined by 
' the Poet: upon him it muſt depend, whether you 
ſhall act a long or a ſhort one: whether your Cha- 
ratter ſhall be high or low: If therefore he Hig 
os that of a Beggar, take care to humor it well; 
if a Cripple, or a Prince, or 4 — obſcure Man, 
or whatever it be, make the beſt of it : For con- 
fider, that the playing of the Part aſſigned you 
commendably, depends upon yourſelf. This is your 
Bufineſs; but the giving out of the Parts, and 
chooſing the Actors, is not yours, but another 
Perſon's. | 


COMMENT. 


N one of the Chapters a little before, this preſent 
Life, and the Diſtribution and Enjoyment of the 
Comforts and Advantages of it, was compared to a 
Publick Entertainment, and the Maker and Maſter 


of that Entertainment was ſaid to be Almighty God, 
who left us at Liberty, either to agcept, or to refuſes | 
: e 
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it was, that ſuch Pains were taken to correct and 
form our Appetites aright; and to inſtruct us how 
we ought to govern Ourſelves, and our Choice, with 
regard to all External Events, paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture. For, at Feaſts every Gueſt ſeeds of what is ſet 
before him according as his own Palat ſtands, and 
his own Judgment directs him. F Ie) 
But here we meet with another kind of Repreſen- 
tation; where Life is reſembled to a Play, in which 
every Man breathing bears a part, but the Compoſer 
and Diſpenſer of theſe Parts is God. For in this re- 
ſpe& the preſent Similitude differs from the former, 
that in it we are not left to our own Diſpoſal, whe- 
ther we will accept what is aſſigned us or not. Pro- 
vidence hath appointed our Character, and we can- 
not change nor decline it. There are infinite Inſtan- 
ces of this kind, that ſeem to carry a plain Fatality in 
them. For though, when Riches are offered us, it is 
in our Power to reject them, and embrace a voluntary 
Poverty; yet when Poverty or Sickneſs is laid out for 
us, it is not then in our Power to decline theſe. So 
again, we may chooſe whether we will be Maſters 
and Governours or not; but we cannot chooſe whe- 
ther we will be Servants or Subjects, or nor. 
All then that is left to our own Liberty here, is 
the Management of what falls to our ſhare ; and the 
Blame or the Commendation, the Happineſs or tho 
Miſery of a Man in ſuch Caſes, docs not conſiſt 
properly in deſiring or not deſiring, accepting or 
refuſing, (for this laſt does not fall within our 
Sphere) but in ſuch a Management as is {till leſt 
at our own Liberty; that is, the behaving ourſelves 
decently or otherwiſe, ſuitably or unſuitably to our 
Condition. For though we cannot avoid Poverty or 
Sickneſs when we would, yet we can make a Ver- 
tue of Neceflity ; and, if we pleaſe, can carry our- 
ſelves handſomely under them. And all che Fate 
in 
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in the World cannot tye us up ſo far, but that the 
husbanding and making the beſt of thoſe things which 
we cannot help, ſhall be ſtill as much in our own 
Breaſts, as of thoſe which we chooſe and procure ſor 
our own ſelves. | aum 

Thus ĩt is in the practice of the Stage: The Choice 
of the Players, is the Poets Work; it is he that gives 
out the Parts, according to the particular Humours of 
the Actors; he takes notice of their Qualifications 
and Abilities, and then ſuits the Perſons to the Cha- 
racters chey are capable of. One he appoints to per- 
ſonate a Prince, another a Servant, another a Mad- 
Man, (for every one is not fit to play Oreſtes.) Thus 
tar his Care goes, and he is anſwerable no farther: 
For the Perſons, to whom theſe Parts are aſſigned, 
muſt account for the doing them Juſtice in the 
Action. 

For this Reaſon it is, that Men do not judge of the 
Entertainment of a Play-Houſe, by the Greatneſs or 
Quality of the Character, but by the juſt Proportion 
and the natural Repreſentation, and the Gracefulneſs 
of the Action itſelf. How often do we ſec a Beggar, 
or a Servant, or a Mad Man clapped, and at the lame 
time, a Rich Man, or a General or a King hiſſed? 
The Reaſonof which is, that one hath hit the Humour 
of his part, and maintained the Character that he was 
to appear in, and the other did not ſo. The Beggar 
behaved himſelf as a Beggar ſhould do, and the King 
funk beneath the Grandeur of his Poſt ; and this Be- 
haviour was the proper Buſineſs of the Actors them- 
ſelves, though the chooſing whether they ſhould per- 
ſonate a King, or a Beggar, was not. 

Juſt thus we find in this vaſt Theatre of the World; 
How many Emperors, and Wealthy, and Strong 
Lufly Men, have ſpoiled their Parts, while the Poor, 
the Lame, the Slave, the Deſpiſed Epictetus, performed 
his, with the approbation of his Great Maſter, and to 


the wonder of all the Spectators? For though his — 
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the Character ag and keep ic up to the very 
laſt, and anſwered the Deſign and Directions of the 
Poet, that deſtin d him to it. This was his proper 
Buſmeſs, and thereſore this Commendation is due to 
him for it: For, as no Man's Happineſs or Miſery 
can conſiſt in any thing but what falls within his own 
Choice, ſo neither will any Wiſe Man allow, that ei- 
ther Praiſe or Commendation, Honour or Intamy, be- 
longs. properly to any thing elſe. And conſequent- 
ly,it is not the Part, but the manner of acting it, that 
every Man diſtinguiſhes himſelf by. 


C HA P. XXIV. 


When the Ravens croak, or am other Ominous thing 
happens, let not any Superſtitions Faxcies diſturb or 
affright you : But have immediate recourſe to this 
Diftinttion, for the quiet ing your Fears, That no- 
thing of this kind can Bode Ill to you: To your 
Body, or your Eſtate, or your Reputation, or your 
Wife, or your Children, "tis poſſible it may : but as 
for yourſelf, 'tis in your onn power to make every 
thing auſpicious to you; becauſ: whatever Diſaſter 
happens in any of the fore-mentioned Reſpeits, you 
may, if you pleaſe, reap ſome very confiderable Ads 
vantage from it. 


COMMENT. 


His Chapter ſeems to me to be miſplaced, and 
would be more Methodical, it ſet before the 
former, and immediately after that which begins with 
If you ſee a Neighbour in Tear, &c. For having told us 
there, that a Man ought not to be roo ſenſibly affected 
with the excellive Paſſion of thoſe, who think ham: 
| elves 
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ſelves unhappy for ry of. the Comiores 
that ſuch a one is rally. Miſerable. upon, any of theſe 
Accounts, ſince a Man's Happineſs or his Wretched- 
neſs does not conſiſt in any out ward Proſperous or 
Adverſe Events, but purely inthe uſe of his on Free- y 
Win, and the Practice or ＋ ＋ of what God and pl 
Nature have made entirely che Object of his own IN ., 
Choice and Power ; here he adds, that if any inauſpi. F 
ciousBird,or other Omen ſeem to forgtel Milchief and f, 
Ill-luck, this ought not to terrify or diſcompoſe us. 0 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe them to carry any ill 1 ... 

rtent to our Bodies or our Fortunes, yet we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between theſe and ourſelves ; and ſhould 
conſider, that our own Happineſs and Miſery depends 
upon our own Diſpoſal, and can come from nothing 
but ourſelves. | | ; 

Do but reſolve then not to make yourſelf unhap- 
py, and all the moſt direful Significations of Misfor- 
tune, and all the Misfortunes conſequent to thoſe Sig- 
nifications, ſhall never be able to do it. Your Body, 
tis true, may be Sick, or Die; your Reputation may 
be Blaſted, your Eſtate Deſtroyed or Waſted, your 
Wife or Children taken from you; but till all chis 
does not reach yourſelf ; that is, your Reaſoning 
Mind. This can never be Miſerable, nay, it muſt and 
will be Happy, in deſpight of all theſe Ill-bodi 
except you conſent to,your own Wretchedneſs: F 
all your Good and Evildepends wholly upon yourſelf, 

_ Nay, which is more, and the greateſt Security inia- 
inable, theſe very Misfortunes ſhall conſpire to ten- 


er you yet more Happy; for out of this Bitter you. 2 
may gather Sweetneſs, and convert what is generally F 


miſtaken for Miſery, to your own mighty Benefit. I... 
And the greater thoſe Calamities are, the more con- 

ſiderable will the Advantage be, provided you manage ſv1v 
them prudently, and behave yourſelf decently under the 
them, | Now it is plain from henge, that theſe are ner reti; 
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always do hurt, and can never change its Nature fo 
far, as to contribute to any good effect. Since then 
theſe may be ſo ordered, às to become ſubſervient to 
your Good, and ſince no Ill can come to you, but 
what yourſelf muſt be inſtrumental in, and acceſfary 
to; you muſt of neceſſity „ that all Omens, and 
all the Evils threatned by them, are not, cannot be 
Evils to you yourſelf, unleſs you pleaſe to make them 
ſo; and that all they can pretend to, is to affect 
ſomething that belongs, or bears ſome diſtant Rela- 


tion, to you. 


CHAP. XXV. 


lt is in your power always to come off Conqueror, 
provided you will never engage in any Combats, 
but ſuch whoſe Succeſſes will be determined by your 
own Choice, 


COMMENT. 


HE had ſaid juſt before, that no Ominous Predi- 
ions boded any ill to Men, except they brought 
the Evil upon themſelves, becauſe it is in the power 
of every one not to be Miſerable. And this Chapter 
take to be a farther Proſecution of that Argument, 
2 added by way of Proof and Confirmation to the 
ormer. 8 

For it is in our own power, never to enter the Liſts 
with any External Accidents, that is, ſo to reſtrain 
our Deſires and Averſions, as not to concern oute 


* $# 


ſelves with them; for if we ſtake our Happitiels upon 


the Succeſs of ſuch an Encounter, we muſt needs 


retire. with Loſs ; becauſe ſuch Deſires will meet 
| | M with 


rly ſpeaking,) for whatever i ſo, muſt 
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with frequent Diſappointments, and ſuch Averſions 
cannot always deliver us from the Dangers we fear. 
Let all our Combats therefore be contined to our- 
ſelves, and ſuch things as Nature hath put in the 
power of our own Wills; for when you ſtrive with 
our own Deſires, and Averſons, and Opinions, the 
rize is in your own Hands, and you may reſt ſecure 
of Dang: or Ditappcintment. This he had  ſhewn 
at large iyrmerly, and this is in effect che ſame thing, 
as to lay, that a Man ſhall never be vanquiſhed, but 
always cenic off triumphantly. f 
And if this be true, then it is no leſs evidently ſo, 
that ic is in a Man's own Power never to be Milera- 
ble: For he that is Miſerable, is a Subdued Man; and, 
if it depend upon ones own Choice, whether any 
Evil ſhall happen to him, then it mult needs be in his 
own Breaſt too, whether any Omens or Predictions 
ſhall portend Iil ro him. So that Epictetus had reaſon, 
when he pronounced ſo peremptoriiy, that no inau- 
ſpicious Events are ſignified to any Man, unleſs him- 
ſelf conſpire to make them ſo : That is, unleſs he 
engage in ſuch Diſputes as he is not qualified for, and 
where the Victory is doubtful at leaſt, if not ſure to go 
againſt him. And this is done by every one, who 
overlocks his own Mind, and places his Happineſ: 
and Unhappinels in the Events of Fortune, and the 
Affairs of the World. 


CH AP. XXVI. 


Take heed, when you ſee any Perſon advanced to 11 
. eminent Station of Honony or Power, or any & 
ther kind of Proſperity, that you be not preſently 
ſurpriſed with a falſe Idea of his Condition, aud 
rally pronounce him Happy, For, if all the — 
pines 
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. pineſs and Tranquillity of our Minds depend up- 
on things within our own power, there can be no 
room for Fnvy or Emulation. And you your(elf, 
when you conſider, do net d:fire to be a General, or 
4 Senator, or a Conſul, tut to be free and kaffe. 
Now the only may to be ſo, is to d-ſiſe the 
World, and every thing that is out of your own 
power. 


| COMMENT. | 
T HE only Method of inſuring a Conqueſt upon 


all Encounters, the laſt Chapter told us, i, never 
to engage with what is out of our own power. But 
becauſe we are exceeding apt to be drawn into ſuch 
Conflicts, and by nothing more indeed, than, by the 
Examples of other Perſons that ſeem to be Proſperous 
and Happy, and che Envy and Emulation that uſually 
follows upon ſuch occations ; therefore he ſhews us 
here very briefly, that no body, who makes the real 
Happineſs of a Man his ſerious Study, and fincere 
Endeavour, is capable of Envy or Emulation, and 
that it were utterly inconſiſtent with his Principles, 
to be guilty of either, 

For if the proper Happineſs of a Man depends 
upon the uſe of his Free-Will, and thoſe . things 
that are ſubjected to it, and the Perſons who are 
promoted to Power and Honour, and courted with 
popular Applauſe and Admiration, have not 1n all 
this any of thoſe Advantages, which Nature hath put 
in our own power, it is manifeſt, that theſe ſeemingly 
Happy Men are not in reality ſuch; nor have they, 
by this Advancement, attained to any degree of that 
which is the peculiar and true Happineſs of Humane 
Nature. What occaſion then can all theſe flattering 
Appearances give for Envy or Emulation ? For Envy 
b properly the repining at anothers Happinefs ; and 
Emulation, is 2n impatient _ of railing ourfelves 
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render it otherwiſe. But Emulation is ſometimes com 


Chap. XXY!. 
p to an Equality with others, whe exceed us in 
ſomething which we take for no 502 
Now the Original Cauſe of theſe Paſſions is root- 
ed in our Nature and Conſtitution; which determines 
us to thirſt after Honour and Eſteem, and is uneaſie 
when we come behind any of our Equals. Hence it 
is, that Men of mean Souls, and Vulgar Attainments, 
and ſuch as deſpair of advancing themſelves by the 
ſtrength of their own Worth, endeavour to undermine, 
and detract from, others of better Deſert, that ſothey 
may riſe upon their Ruins. And to ſuch ungenerous 
Tempers, no conſideration is ſo afflicting, as the good 
Succeſſes of their Neighbours : And in this Vile Dif 
poſition the very Eſſence of Envy conſiſts. For Envy 
Heals in upon the Proſperous, or thoſe that are e. 
ſteemed ſo; but eſpecially, if thoſe Perſons are u 
the ſame level with ourſelves, either in reſpect of thei 
Birth, or Fortune, or Profeſſion, or other Accom- 
pliſhments. For Perfons either very much above, or 
very much below ourſelves, are not the Object of our 
Envy. Becauſe theſe are not a match for us, but the 
one fort excite our Admiration, and the other pro- 
voke our Contempt. 

But where Nature hath given a greater ſtrength o 
Parts, and a more active and generous Diſpolition 
there Men feel a gallant warmth of Soul, which exert 
itſelf vigorouſly, and ſtruggles to come up to the per- 
fection of others, by virtue of ones own Merit, with- 
out an invidious Arts of leſſening theirs : Nay, not 
only to come up with them, but to out-1trip them i 
the Race, and bear away the Prize. From the diffe 
rence then of theſe Two Tempers, and the Practice 
conſequent to them, we may plainly perceive, that 
Envy, is a Vicious Paſhon, and no Qualification ca 
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mendable, and — — to the Love of Goodnels 
.when Vertue is the thing we ſtrive to excel in; but ii 
degenerates into Vice, and is little better than _ 
wag 
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Wen the "Advantages of Fortune, and the World, 
are: the Prize we contend for. 
Since therefore, Good is the proper Object of 
Envy and Emulation, and Preference in Hongur, or 
Power, or Reputation, is only miſtaken for ach by 
the Vulgar, but can really be no ſuch thing; becauſe 
none of theſe fall within our own Choice ; it is plain, 
that in Men who examine Matters nicely, there can 
be no ſuch Paſſion as Envy and Emulation excited, 
upon any of theſe Accounts. And conſequently, 
theſe are Reſentments moſt unbecoming a Man that 
makes Wiſdom and Vertue his Study, becauſe they 
plainly argue, that, while he accounts ſuch Perſons 
worthy of his Envy or Emulation, he does likewiſe 
expect to find his Happineſs in theſe Advantages 
vhich they enjoy. And this contradicts the very 
Principles of Philoſophy, and is inconſiſtent wich the 
Character he pretends to. For the thing that ought 
Ju be firſt in his Deſires, is Liberty, the breaking thoſe 
Chains his Pafſions have bound him in, and gettin 
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looſe from all the Incumbrances ot the World. A 
the only way to deliver himſelf from this Bondage, 
15 to flight and diſdain the World, and to aſſert his Na- 
tive Freedom from all thoſe external Accidents, tho 
Rivals in his Aﬀections, that ſubdued and enſlaved his 
Mind. For theſe only have the power to vanquith 
and captivate him, by diſappointing'his Hopes and 
Expectations, and oppreſſing him with che, Calami- 
ties he fears. Upon theſe it is, that our Brutiſh In- 
clinations let themſelves looſe, and from hence comes 
all that remorſeleſs Tyranny which they uſurp, and 
ſo arbitrarily exerciſe, over us. The Contempt of the 
World, therefore, is the moſt effectual Method of te- 
ducing all into Order again; for by a brave and juſt 
ſcorn of theſe outward Objects, we weaken the Deſires 
thatleadrothem ; And when once thoſe Succours are 
intercepted and cut off, thoſe cannot ſtand alone, but 
JW: ll in of courſe, and ſubmit themſelves to Reaſ 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


| d 

Remember that when any Man Reviles or Strikes you, 1 Y 
it is zot the Tongue that gives you the Opprobrious de 
Language, or the Fland that deals the Blow, that 5 


injures or affronts you ; but it is your own Reſent- 
. ment of it, as an Injury or Affront, that makes it © T 
if ſuch to you, When therefore you are provoked, this I hc 
i oning entirely to your onn Apprehenſtons of the I ye 
thing. And eſpecially guard yourſelf well againſt tie re: 
firſt impreſſions, for if you can but ſo far ſubdue il po 
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your Paſſion, as to gain time for cooler Thoughts, ler 

| ll eaſily attain to 4 good Government of jour. © 
you wi 7 G j We 
ſelf afterwards. 6 
: | _ 62 ple 
| ö ill 
CHA P. XVIII. no! 

| / k 
q * But be ſure to keep Death, Perſecution, and Baniſbment, wh 
and all thoſe Calamities, which Mankind are moſt © thi! 


afraid of, conſt antly before your Eyes, and let them lol, 

Je very familiar to your Mind. Bat above all, lt N and 

Death be ever priſ-nt there: For you will find this 

| a moſt excellent Remedy againſt baſe and mean 

4 Thug hts, and 4 powerful reſtraint to all immod:- 
rate Leſires. 


COMMENT. 


Frer having again expoſed the Vanity of all thoſe 
— Happineſſes, which Men depend 
upon the World for; and ſhewed us, that a Gallant 
and Generous Diſdain of theſe, is the only poſſible 
means of ſetting our Souls at Liberty, and living caſic; 
he proceeds in the next place, to take off all thoſe for- 
ET not. 5x + hes tal midable 


* 


— 


midable Objections, which Men are either apt t 
raiſe meerly for Diſcourſe ſake, or uſed to feel the 
diſcouraging effects of in themſelves, while they are 
yet but raw and untrained in the Diſcipline of Wiſ- 
dom and Vertue. And in this he obſerves his former 
Method of having recourſe to his firſt Principles of 
Morality. a 
The Sum of what the ObjeRors have to ſay, is this, 
That ſuch a Contempt and Neglect of the World, 
how Great and Gay foever they may look at firſt; is 
yet really attended with many Inconveniences; for this 
renders Men Deſpicable and Cheap, keeps them Im- 
potent and Low, and lays them open to all the Inſo- 
lences and Injuries imaginable, while they are neither 
in 4 capacity to repel the Wrongs that are done them 
by Force, nor can deſcend ſo low, as to prevent them 
by Flattery, and Servile Applications. When Peo- 
ple ſee this, there is no Indignity that they have not 
ill Nature enough to offer; no Liberty that they will 
not give themſelves ; Nor Tongue, nor Hand will 
know any Reſtraint. And thus we ſee daily, that 
when Men have got the Aſcendant, there is no- 
thing they ſtick at, they wound ſuch unreſiſting Phi- 
1 Perſons, in their Reputation with Slanders 
and Mproaches; offer Violence and Indignities to 
their Perſons; treat them with all manner of Contu- 
mely and Scorn; oppreſs them in their Eſtates, drive 
them from their Dwellings, clap them into Priſons, 
make them fly their Country, and, as if all this were 
too little, ſometimes take away their very Lives too. 
Now, Who would chooſe to be thus trampled upon, 
and not only chooſe, but make a Vertue of it too ? a 
Vertue that provokes the moſt barbarous Injuſtice and 
all manner of Affronts, and leaves a Man naked and 
defenceleſs to them all? . 
To all this, Epictetus replies in ſhore, that there is 
nothing grievous or terrible in all this diſmal Repre- 
ſentation; for if there were, all the World would a- 
F e 
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- gre in eſteeming it fo: But in truth, the only thing 


that carries Terror in it; is the Opinion we enter- 


tain of theſe injuries being ſuch, So tliat the affront 


is not from the Action of the Perſon that offers, but 
from the Opinion of the Perſon that reſentsit ; And 


» conſequently, we expoſe and injure ourfelyes ; for 
[theſe Opinions are our own-A and Deed. 
Now, that Reproach and Slanders are no ſuch 
mighty Affliction, nor what ought to move our In- 
dignation, and diſquiet our Minds, will very eaſily be 


made appear: For, they mult be either true or falſe; 
If the ſormer, why ſo very loth, and ſo very much 
diſpleaſed to hear the Truth? Our Shame in this 


caſe comes too late, and we ſhould have done much 
better in hating to commit the Fact, than in hatingto 


be told of it afterwards, But if what is ſaid of us be 
falſe, it is the Reporter, and not we, that are the 


worſe for it. 0 
What Courſe then is to be taken in this caſe? He 
tells you the Remedy is, Not to let this Affront make 


too ſudden and ſenſible Impreſſions upon you, nor 
provoke you to Lamentations and Complaints, as it 
ou thought yourſelf unhappy upon this Account; 
t to give yourſelf Leiſure to recollect, and conſi 
der the true Nature of the Thing calmly and coolly: 
For if you once can gain time, and defend yourſell 
againſt the Surprize of the Thing, you will hve eaſic 
and quiet, and your Mind will be in a Condition to 
weigh and apply the Principles of Philoſophy, and di- 


ſtinguiſh, whether this Accident be any thing within 


you own Power or not; And, when you find it to 
ſomewhat that your Will cannot command, the 


- Reſult of this will — ew to conclude, that nei- 
PP 


ther your Happineſs or Un ineſs can depend upon 
it; and that, be it as bad as it is poſſible to ſuppole 


yet you have it in your Power, to convert it to an ex 


cellent Uſe, and, by a true Elevation of Soul, that ex 


preſſes a decent Contempt of the World, is} 
TE . ö 1 ; 1 ce * 
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i. ſome of which moſt certainly will come; at one time 


Malice, to reap great Advantages from Iuch CI A- 


cidents as theſe. 


D 1804 


F 22! 
Nov the: beſt Expedient for Evenneſs of Temper is 


Cuſtom. And therefore, upon any ſuch provoking 


Occaſion, there is no Preſervative againſt falſe Noti- 


ons and ſimmoderate Reſentments, like Silence, and 
refuſing to give one's Paſſion vent; and though it ma 

boil and foam within, yet ſtill to ſtifle the Fire, till 
we ſeel its Heat abate; and not yet looſe the Dog, 
till he have done ſnarling. And this Practice is re- 
commended to us particularly by the Example of So- 


crates, who was taken notice of, for never ſpeaking a 


Word, when any thing anger d him. 
What Epictetu ſays upon this Subject, and that 


which follows in the next Chapter, have, in my Opi- 


nion, ſo cloſe a Coherence, that they ought to be 
connected by that Particle But, which ſeems to me 
by no Means redundant, but a very ſigniſicant Con- 


junction in this place. Thus then the Author carries 


on his Argument; But as for Death and Exile, and al 
thoſe Calamities which Mankind are wſually afraid of, be ſure 
to keep theſe conſtantly before yawn; Eyes; and ſo on. 
For, having proved concerning all External Events 
in general, even the diſmalleſt and dreadfulleſt of 
them all, that there was not any thing formidable 
or injurious in the Nature of the Things themſelves, 
but that this is entirely owing to Mens own Notions 
and Reſentments of them, he preſcribes Caution, 
and Leiſure, and cooler Conſideration, as the beſt 
Remedy againſt ſuch Impreſſions, and particularly 


againſt our being enraged at, or dejected under, any 


Vexation or croſs Accidents. But he directs to ano- 
ther ſort of Application, againſt Death, and Exile, 
and ſuch Misfortunes, as are of the firſt and moſt for- 
midable Kind, which is to bear them continually in 
mind, and live in Expectation, of them every Mo- 
ment, as Things that may come at any time, and 
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or other. For when once Reaſon hath convinced us, 
that theſe Things are not really ſuch as make a Man 
one whit the better, or the worſe ; and when cuſto- 
mary Meditation hath reconciled us to them, taken 
off all their Terror, and rendred the Thoughts of 
them eatic and familiar to the Soul, we preſently 
look upon the molt dreadful of them all, as Things 
frequent and common ; and by this means feel both 
our Spirits ſupported againſt the Terrorsof the World, 
and our Affections much moderated, and weaned 
from the Pleaſures of it. 


CHAP. Wu. 


If you refolue to make Wiſdom and Vertue th: 
Study and Buſintſs of your Life, you muſt be ſure 
to arm yourſelf before- hand againſt all the In. 
conveniences and Diſcourazements, that are like 
to attend this Reſolution. Imagine that you ſhall 
meet with many Scoffs, and much Derifion ; and 
that People will uphraid you with turning Philo- 
ſepher all on the ſudden; and atk in Scorn, What 
is the meaning of all this affected Gravity, and 
theſe diſdainful Looks? But be not you affected, 
or ſupercilious, only ſtick cloſe to whatever you are 
in your Judgment convinced is vertuous and be- 
coming; and. conſider this as your proper Station, 
 aſſizned you by God, which you mnſt not quit upon any 
Terms. And remember, That if you perſevere in 
Goodneſs, thoſe very Men, mho derided you at firſt, 
will afterwards turn your Admirers. But if you 
give way to their Reproathes, and are vanauilhed 
by them, you will then render yourſelf dautly, and 
moſt d:ſ:rvedly, ridiculcus. 
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COMMENT. 


TJ” HE former Advice extended to all Mankind in 
eneral, and concerned them as Men; there 
he bad very largely diſſuaded them from engaging 
in the Affairs of the World, and all the Diſquiets and 
Superſtitious Fears about them; in conſideration, 
that theſe are remote and forein, out of our Reach 
and Diſpoſal; and, that a Man muſt look home 
for all that is properly Good or Evil, this being the 
peculiar Prerogative of a Rational and Free Agent, 
that all its Happineſs and Miſery depends upon itſelf 
alone. But now he takes another Method, and ad- 
dreſſes himſelf particularly to ſuch, as have made ſome 
Advances in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and are affe- 
cted with a real Love and Deſire of it. And here his 
firſt Care is, to ſecure the Approaches, and firſt Et- 
forts of ſuch a Deſire, by giving timely Warning of 
the Difficulties it may probably encounter, leſt the 
Surprize of any ſudden and unfore-ſeen Oppoſition 
ſhould diſturb the Mind, and break its Meaſures. 
Now nothing is more uſual, than for Men to take 
itill, when any of their Companions leave a way of 
Living, to which they have been long accuſtomed. 
And the Method they take for exprefling ſuch Reſent- 
ments, is, ſometimes by expoſing and ridiculing 
them, that ſo the World may think their own Cour- 
ſes, at leaſt as good, as thoſe they uſe with ſuch rude 
Inſolence and Contempt: And this is commonly the 
Treatment Men who take better Courſes meet with 
from their old Cronies and intimate Acquaintants. 
Sometimes they do it, by reproaching them with Ar- 
rogance and Pride, and valuing themſelves upon their 
Philoſophy more than they ought to do. And this 
proceeds partly from Anger, and partly from Envy, 
and a malicious Deſire to obſtruct their farther Pro- 


greſs. 
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indeed, this ſpightful Dealing does but too 
eet wich its deſired Succeſs; for many Per- 

ons are overcome with theſe Reproaches, and deſert 
their Poſt, and relapſe into their former Follies, 
merely to deliver themſelves from ſuch Teazings. 
Some of cheſe Derifions are expreſt in contemptuous 
Looks and Geſtures, and they are properly Motke- 
ries. Ochers do not content themſelves with Apiſh 
Figures and ill Language, but run Men upon Precipi- 
ccs, and draw both thoſe that would fain be as 


and all that take their part, and aſſiſt them in 


ccflaty a Reformation, into real Difficulties, and 
<reat Dangers. And if this were done by 8 
only, it were ſomething more tolerable ;/ but their 
OE Friends and Relations have oftentimes” the 
reart Hand in it. Theſe do it upon an idle Pre- 
tence, Thar a r arent Retirement renders Men 
uſcleſs, and loſt to the World; and Others do it, part- 
ly out'of Envy againſt a Life ſo infinitely more h#þ- 
y and commendable thantheirown; and partly ont 
of a Reſentment, that this will make Them, and 
Their way of Converſation deſpiſed, by thoſe chat 
Have exchanged it for a better. 
Nor muſt it be diſſembled, that there is ſometimes 
too juſt ground for the latter of theſe Reaſons ; for 
ve very often ſee Men, whoſe good Diſpoſitions and 
happy Temper incline them to Wiſdom and Vertu, 
0 while they are not arrived to any Maſtery or Per- 
ection in it, but only big with the Hope of attaining 
to it in time) exalted with Self- conceit, and full of 
Diſdaio, as if They only had all Perfection, and o- 


ther People none at all. When, in truth, this migh- 


ty Opinion proceeds only from want of Diſcretion 
and Judgment, and is the molt undeniable Evidente 
againſt ſuch Men, that they really have not that 
which chey with fo much Confidence pretend to. Fer 
there is not in the whole World any thing more in- 


Conſiltent with Wiſdom and Vertue, than an haughty 
+. F 1 11% 07 | 
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ſupercilious,, Carriage, and that ſwelling Vaniry 
which: diſdains and neglects that excellent and me 
dirine Rule of Knowing one's Self: A Rule, chat ig ir 
truth, the Sum and Subſtance of all Philoſophy, the 1 
ficſt Principle, and the laſt and higheſt Precept in it. "14 
When Men behave themſelves with ſo much Pride | | 1 
1 
: 


. . 2 


and Oſtentation, the World think the Character of ! 
Philoſophers ſuits very ill with them. For this Exal- | 


tation does not proceed from any true Gallantry or 14 
Greatneſs of Soul, but is a vain Tumour, that draws | 
ill-Humours to it from within, and ſwells to an unna- 1 
tural Bulk ; an Excreſcence, that cauſes Deformity, | | 


and proceeds from ſome Diſeaſe. Whereas true 
Greatneſs and Strength of Mind, like that of the 
Body, reſults from a good Diſpoſition of the Parts, is 
diſtributed equally and regularly through the whole 
Mals, and preſerves a due Temper, and mutual good 
Aſliſtance, between the Parts within, and thoſe with- 
out. 

Againſt this Diſtemper, he cautions all that make 
Philoſophy their Study, as againſt a Thing deteſted 
by all Mankind, that and which gives a juſt Provoca- 
tion to Malice, and expoſes a Man to all the mifchie- 
vous Effects of it. But when all due Care hath been 
taken to get clear of this Folly ; then a Man ought to 
harden himſelf againſt all Scoffs and Reproaches, with 
the Conſideration of the Dignity of Humane Nature, 
and what is decent and agrecable to ſo excellent a 
Being; and then to perſevere in the Choice of Ver- 
tue, in deſpight of all Oppoſition to the contrary ; 
and in a full Perſuaſion, that theſe good Reſolutions 
and Deſires are the Motions and Impulſes of a Di- 
vine Power. For, in truth, Philoſophy is the noblett 
and moſt valuable Blefling, that ever God beſtowed 
The Excellence of the Thing is confeſſed by theſe 
very Scaffers themſelves, who, when they reproach 
us with pretending to an Accompliſhment a 
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do at the ſame time expreſs the high eſteem they have 
for it; and, by not allowing any Man to profeſs him- 
ſelf a Philoſopher on a ſudden, they expoſe indeed 
the Arrogance and Forwardneſs of the Perſons that 
preſumeto do ſo; but then withal they acknowledge 
this to be an Attainment, that requires much Time, 
and great Application. Now theſe very Men, who 
reſent the Vanity of bold Pretenders with ſo much 
Indignation, and expreſs their Honour of Philoſophy 
that way; will diſcern the Beauty and Majeſty of it 
much better, and admire it ten thouſand times more, 
when they behold its Effects, in the modeſt Conver- 
ſation of one who conſtantly improves, and perſe- 
veres in being reſolutely and obſtinately vertuous, in 
deſpight of all the Scoffs and Diſcouragements, by 
which they attempted, in vain, to draw him off. But 
the Man that yields tamely to their Reproaches, and, 
upon that Account, deſiſts from his good Purpoſes, 
and compounds for his Quiet by returning to his tor- 
mer Courſes, he renders himſelf doubly ridiculous. 
The Jeſts and Scorn, that paſſed upon ſuch a one at 
firſt, were what he had really no Concern in, but the 
Reproach muſt return all upon the Authors them- 
felves, and none of their Aſperſions would ſtick, fo 
long as he proceeded in a generous Neglect of them, 
and by degrees was preparing to change their Scorn 
into Admiration and Eſteem. But the ſuffering ones 
ſelf to be vanquiſhed by their Malice, does not only 
juſtifie their firſt Inſolence, by quitting our former 


Pretenſions, and falling ſo low, after looking ſo high; 


thus vainly attempting to reconcile Philoſophy witha 
mean and ſordid Temper ; But it alſo provokes Con- 
tempt upon another Account, that of being ſubdued 
by ſuch baſe and deſpicable Enemies, and letting a 
ſenſeleſs Flear or a malicious Jeſt, beat one off from 
that Poſt of Vertue, which God and Wiſdom had aſ- 


| ſigned to him. Moſt juſtly therefore does this poor- 


ſpirited Wretch deſerve a double Portion of Scorn, the 
Scorn 
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Scorn of wiſe and good Men, after having ſubmitted 


to that of Fools and Knaves ; Which could have done 


him no Harm at all, in caſe he had perſiſted in his 
Duty; but returns upon him with double Force, and 
is render d moſt reaſonable and due, by his own In- 
conſtancy and Deſertion. | Rv 

Theſe Confiderations are abundantly ſufficient, to 
inſpire any Mind that is not utterly ſunk into Feeble- 
neſs and Effeminacy, with generous Reſolutions to 
perſevere in Goodneſs, and hold out againſt all man- 
ner of Oppoſition. And in this there is one very 
conſiderable Advantage, That even our Paſſions com- 
mence good Diſpoſitions, and the natural Ambition 
every Man hath after Honour and Fame, becomes 
upon this Occaſion an Aſſiſtant to Vertue : It adds 
Strength and Vigour to Reaſon, and is refined and 
exalted by it. For thus we come to a true Notion of 
Honour ; we covet it no longer for its own ſake, nor 
are proud of-it upon the Account of the Perfons who 
pay the Reſpect, and ſo place our Happineſs upon 
ſomething without us: But we value it as a Mark and 
Teſtimony of real Vertue and Deſert. And there- 
fore the Honour, which a Man ought to be ſatisfied 
with, ily no means that which comes from the Ap- 
plauſe of the Rabble, and unthinking part of the 
World, who often miſtake Mens Characters; but that 
which is founded upon the Commendation of the 
Wiſe and the Good; For Theſc know how to diſcern 
between Perſons, and their reſpective Merits ; And 
the Teſtimony of ſuch is what may be depended upon, 
W any Danger of being led into falſe Judgments 

vit. 
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CHAP. XXX 


If you ever happen to accommodate yourſelf to the 
Humours of the World, for the 2 of Reputati 
on and Applauſe; take notice, that this is below 


4 Philoſopher. And therefore content yourſelf 
upon all Occafions with really being what you would 


be thought. But if you will needs be thought ſo 
too, deſerve your own good Opinion, and that wil 


te ſufficient. 
COMMENT. 


E were told before, That when once a Man's WW in 
Judgment is convinced of his Duty, he ought I arc 
conſtantly to perſevere in it; to look upon this a: to 
the particular Poſt, and Character, which Providence 
hath appointed him to fill: That, however Men may 
run down Goodneſs for a while, yet the Reſolute and 
Brave break through all that, and in time, gain the 
Admiration of their Enemies and Deriders ; but the 
Tame and the Fickle, that fink under the Reproaches 
of ill Men, draw down a juſt Scorn, and a double 
Shame upon themſelves. Now to all this he adds, 
That, for a Man to forſake his Principles, and conſult, 
not ſo much his own Judgment as the Humour of the 
World, thereby to render Fimſelf acceptable to others; 
is a Weakneſs of which a Philoſopher muſt not be 
guilty. Ir being a fix'd Rule to all ſuch, That their 
only Care ought to be, to recommend themſelves to 
their own Conſciences, and Angy God. 
Therefore, ſays he, content yourſelf with being a Pbiloſo- 
pher; which is but another for a Good Man. But 
if the being ſo alone ſeem too little, and you deſire, 
that your Light ſhould ſhine abroad, and People — 
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and be ſenſible of your Vertue, (As indeed it is the 
Nature of Goodnels, to diſcover its Beauties and ſhed 
ics Luſtre, and 4 Man can with'better Confidence 
take Satisfaction in his own Vertues, when they are 
3 and —— 7 chen, ſays he, do 
not fix 1 the World, nor be ſolicitous to 
the Multitude; for theſe are but very incom- 
petent Judges of ſuch Matters: But rather ſtrive to ap- 
prove yourſel 1 own Breaſt, and let the Senſe 


. 


and 9 ne {of your own Vertue ſatisfie you. 
r a Man that hath àttained to ſome good meaſure 
of Philoſophy, (and ſuch a one, you muſt obſerve 
Epictetus applies himſelf to at preſent ) will be ſure, 
both to a& conſiſtently with his Principles, while he 
makes it his Buſineſs to approve himſelf to his own 
Conſcience ; and he will alſo ſecure a more diſcern- 
ing and impartial Judge of his Actions, when they 
are to be tried by his own Reaſon, than if he appealed 
to the Judgment of the World. 0 
And here it may be proper to take notice, how . 
different” this Advice is from ſomething which was 
ſaid before; all which, in truth, depends 1 the 


Difference of the Perſons concerned in it. I here he 
addreſt his Diſcourſe to a Young Beginner, one who 
was but juſt entering upon the Study of Philofophy ; 
and to him the Counſel thought fit to be given, was 
Do not affect to be thought Wiſe, becaule, Perſons in 
his Circumſtances are ſtrangely fond of Fame and 
Applauſe, * beyond Meaſure with Noiſe 
and empty Breath, and not only too credulouſly vain 
upon the falſe Judgments of others, but unqualified, 
a yet; to paſs any true Judgment upon, themſelves. 
hut at preſent he hath a good > OGDEN, cal with, 
one that is betterdi to act upon a Principle, and 
follow the Dictates c his own Realon: And therefore 
o ſuch a one his Adyice is, That he would content 
himſelf with being what he ſhould be; but if he will 


NG be thought ſo too, he * a Condition 0 


make 
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make a juſt Eſtimate of himſelf, and therefore may 
be ſatisfied with his own Approbation. 

This ſeems to be the true Importance of the Chap. 
ter: Though poſſibly there may be another very con- 
venient Senſe of it too. For this Great Man, very 
probably, deſigned it as a neceſſary Caution, (As 
indeed he generally takes care to prevent any Miſ- 
conſtructions, that his Expreſſions may be liable to.) 
Now by ſaying in the former Chapter, That thoſe wh 
expoſe Vertue at firſt, will afterwards admire the Reſolute 
and Conſtant in it; but the Men who yielded to thoſe R- 
proaches deſerve to be doubly ſcorn'd ; he might be 
thought to propound the Opinion and Efteem of the 
World, as the principal Motive to Goodneſs ; And 
therefore here he retracts that, and takes off all ſuch 
Suſpicions, by calling away the Soul from the Purſuit 
of Fame and Reputation abroad, as that which is apt 
to corrupt her Principles, and make a Man more in- 
duſtrious to pleaſe others than himſelf. And in Op- 
polition to this, he would have a Man gain his own 
Approbation; for the Judgment a wiſe Man makes 
of himſelf is leſs ſubject to Partiality, and Prejudice, 
and Vanity, and of greater Uſe in the Encourage- 
ment it gives to Vertue, than that of the World can 
poflibly be. For the being approved and commen- 
ded by Wiſe and Good Judges, is the moſt ſatisfactory 
and convincing Evidence, that a Man is truly Ver- 
tuous. Now the Perſon to whom Epictetu ſpeaks in 
this Place, is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a Judge ; and upon 

that he ſays in the 
Cloſe of the Chapter, Do but deſerve your own good C 
Pinion, and that is enongh in all Conſcience. 


CHAP. 


b. 


* 
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Never perplex yourſelf with anxious Thoughts like 


thiſe ; J ſhall lead a wretched obſcure Life, 


without any Name or Notice taken of me. 


For if yow ſuppoſe (as this Complaint evident! 
does ) 4 Obſcurity and 2 is an Boil, 
conſ der that it is no more in the power of any but 
yourſelf to bring any Evil upon you, than it is to 
bring any Baſeneſs or Diſhoneſty upon you. But 
befides, pray confider, Was it any part of your 
proper Buſineſs, to be choſen into a Place of G. 
mand, or to be admitted to, or careſſed at, publick 
Entertainments > Tow maſt allow it ways not. 
Where is the Diſreſpect then à and what juſÞ Re- 
flexion can it be upon you, if yon are not 2 Befrdes, 
why ſhould you ſay you ſhall be deſpiſed, and have no 
Name or Notice taken of you, mhen your Buſineſs 
lies wholly in Matters at the diſpoſal of your own 
Will, and for which conſequently you have it in 
your own power to make yourſelf” as valuable as you 
pleaſe > But your Friends will be never the bet; 
ter for you. What de call being never the 
better Jos will not furniſh them with Money, 
nor have Intereſt enough to give them the Pri- 
vileges of Citizens of Rome. And why ſhould 
you trouble yourſelf for this * Who told you, that 
this was ever incumbent upon you ; or one of thoſe 
Things in your own power, which jon cuzht 1 
look upon as a Duty > Or how can it te expecked, 
jon ſhould beſtow that upon another, which you are 


not poſſeſt of yourſelf. But your Friends will 
N 2 anſwer 
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anſwer, Pray get it then, that you may im- 
part to us. Tes, I will, with all my Heart, pro- 
vided you can direct me, how I may attain theſe 
Things, and as the ſame time preſerve my Inte- ; 
grit), and Modeſty, and true Greatneſs of Soul, in- Ml, 
violate, But if you defire me to part with m Wn: 
own real Good, that I mn procure you ſome imagi- Mi: 
nary one only; this is the greateſt Injuſtice, and Wc 
the greateſt Folly imaginable. And which of the: W'* 
do you eſteem the more valuable; Money, or a tru, 
vertuous, and modeſt Friend; Therefore it woull 
better become you to afſiſt my Vertue, than to ex. 
pect᷑ ſuch Things from me, as cannot be had, bat it 7 
the Expence of that. But it will be objected M#: 
again, That your Country receives no Advan- W»: 
tages from you. What Advantage do you mean? WM" 
Tow will not build publick Portico's nor Bagnios, MW" 
nor Exchanges * And what if you do not > Dot Ire 
your Country expect to be furniſhed with Arms from 
4 Shoe-maker, or Shoes from a Smith Surely, i 
every one do it Service in his own Way, this is d 
that can in Reaſon be required. And ſhall you then 
be thought to have done it none, if you make 1 
heneſt and good Patriot > No ſure ; you are ven 
far from being an Uſeleſs Member of the Commun 
wealth, when you do ſo, Well, but what Rank then 
what Place, (ye ſay ) ſhall you have in the Com 185 
monnealth 2 Why wm even ju 3 4 one, as Ma; 
confiſtent with your Integrity and Modeſty. Bu 
if once you part with theſe on 4 Pretence of pre 
moting the Publick Good ; know, that you are lea 
capable of ſerving your Country, when you are gror 
Knaviſh and Impudent. 


COM 


Y 
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COMMENT. 


Hen Men apply themſelves to the Study and 
Practice of Vertue, and are convinced, that 
nothing ſo well deſerves their Care, as the Improve- 
| — their Minds, many Difficulties offer them- 
ſelves, to ſhake theſe Reſolutions. And, as Men dif- 
er in their Circumſtances, ſo theſe Objections pre- 
, W {cnt themſelves differently, both to diſquiet their own 
Thoughts, and to evacuate the Good Advice of o- 
Jes. To the Young Beginners, whoſe Minds have 
not yet purged off the Droſs of the World, ſuch mean 
and ſordid Reflexions as theſe are apt to ſtep in; If 
i! neglect my Buſineſs and Eſtate, I and my Family ſhall 
e; and except I take the Trouble of puniſhing my Ser- 
ont, my Indulgence will be his Ruin. But to thoſe who 
ure made any conſiderable Progreſs, thoſe Objecti- 
ons appear Deſpicable and Low ; they are above ſuch 
rifling Conſiderations, and while they are doing their 
Duty, can truſt Providence for a Proviſion. But then 
at the fame time, they are concerned for the diſ- 
j charge of all thoſe good Offices, that may be ex- 
| Wp:&cd from them; and think, that both the intrin- 
1 Wick Goodneſs of the thing, and the Honour that at- 
ends it, will abundantly juſtify ſuch a Concern. For 
Adeir Deſires are Generous and Noble; they aim at 
„oching elſe but true Honour; they decline Infamy 
and Obſcurity, and propoſe to themſelves the Advan- 
age of their Friends, and the Service of their Coun- 
try : And from theſe Topicks, they ſtart ſome Obje- 
Mons, which Epictetas here undertakes to examine 
and refute particularly. 

And Firſt of all, he applies himſelf to that Gene- 
al one of Obſcurity or Diſgrace ; that if a Man re- 
ure from the Gaintul Employments and Buſineſs of 
tne World, or quit his an at the Bar ; 

| 2 


* 


a. 
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Where Elequence acquires a juſt and laſting Fame. 


(as Homer obſerves) it muſt be his hard fate to be 
buried alive, without any Reſpect paid, or notice 
caken of him. | 

Now this Objection Epictetus takes off moſt effe. 
ctually, by the following Syllogiſms: Diſgrace is an 
Evil, and Evil as well as Good, is ſomething within 
our own power. But whatever is fo, no other but 
ourſelves, can bring upon us. Theretore when any 
Man is really in Diſgrace, this is in, and by, and from 
himſelf, whether others diſtreſpect him, or whether 
they do not. So that the Diſgrace from others, is 
what we have no juſt cauſe to fear, nor indeed ought 
it to paſs for Diſgrace in our Opinion, it Diſgrace be 
allowed to be Evil; for then it muſt by conſequence 
too be our own Act and Deed. 

This is the Sum of the Argument, and now if you 
pleaſe, let us examine the ſeveral Propoſitions where- 
cf it conſiſts. Firſt of all, Diſgrace or Obſcurity, 
(ſays he) is an Evil: Now if Honour be (as all Men 
ſure will allow it to be) a Good; Diſgrace, and any 
thing that is Diſhonourable, muſt needs be Evil: For 
it it were Gcod, it would ceaſe to be Diſhonorable, 
and be valued and eſteemed. But, beſides the con- 
ſent of all Mankind in this notion of Honour, this 
very thing proves it to be Good, that it is what we 
account molt properly to belong to the beſt Perſon: 
and Things. For Honour is attributed to God, to 
Bleſſed Spirits, and to the moſt excellent of the Sons 
of Men, as their ftri& and juſt due, as the beſt ac- 
knowledgement we can pay for their Merit and 
Goodneſs. So that Diſhonour muſt needs be an Evil 
upon this Account alſo ; for, where one Contrary 
belongs to one Extreme, the other Contrary will be. 
long to the diſtant Extreme; and this is the Cale ol 
Honour and Diſhonour, with regard to Good and 
TR ox ens Kale 8 
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The next thing to be proved would be, that this is 
a thing wholly in our own power, but this I preſume 
is done already. For there hath been fo much ſaid in 
the former part of this Treatiſe, to ſhew, that all the 
Good and Evil, properly fo called, that can fall upon 
Rational and Free Agents, muſt needs depend upon 
the Liberty of their own Choice ; and, that nothin 
which does not fall within a Man's own Diſpoſal, 
can in true and ftri Speaking, be call'd Good or 
Evil; that it is to be hoped, there is no need of repeat- 
ing thoſe Arguments any more. But now, if Diſ- 
grace, and want of Honour, be our own Act, and 
what depends upon none, and comes from none, but 
ourſelves when we lye under it ; a Man may abſo- 
lutely deſpiſe and negle& the World, without incur- 
ring any real Diſhonour upon that account. You 
will ſay indeed, this excludes him from Places of 
Dignity and Reſpect, that it hinders him from ma- 
king a Figure and Intereſt in his Country, that he fits 
at Home, and eats in Private. But then I muſt ask 
you again, whether the Office of a Lord Mayor, or a 
Member of Parliament, whether the City-Feaſts, or 
the Careſſes of the World, are things in our own Diſ- 
poſal, and ſuch as any Man can give himſelf when he 
pleaſes 2 You muſt grant me they are not; and from 
thence I infer, that no Man is really unhappy for the 
want of them; and conſequently that Obſcurity, and 
want of publick Honour, of which theſe are alledged, 
as the 1 Inconveniences, is no Evil or 
Unhappineſs neither. 5 

Now, as to meaning of what follows, (there ſeems 
to be ſome difficulty in that ſhort Sentence, I: is no more 
in the power of any but yourſelf, to bring «ny Evil upon 
jou, than it is to bring Vileneſs or Diſhoneſty upon you. ) 
For this, wot being in the power of any other Perſon to 
bring any Evil upon a Man, ſeems to be urged from 


a proof more evident than itfelf; and the Inlinuation 


here is, that as the Decency of an Action is more 
4 eaſily 
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eaſily diſcerned, than the real and intrinfick Good- 
neſs; (for it is by its Comelineſs and Beauty, that 
Vertue recommends itſelf, and invites us to its Em- 
braces, and engages our Aﬀection,) ſo alſo the Vile- 
neſs and Diſhoneity is more viſible than the Immora- 
lity and Evil. Now Vileneſs or Turpitude is proper- 
ly applied to an undue uſe of Pleaſures and Senſual 
Delights; and this abuſe can be the effect of no o- 
ther thing but Choice, becauſe the indulging thoſe 
Pleaſures is purely our own Act. It is therefore no 
more in the power of any other Perſon to bring Evil 
upon a Man, than to bring Vileneſs or Diſhoneſty 
upon him ; and Evil it is plain he cannot, for a Man 
has no more power to engage us in Vice, than he 
has, to engage us in baſe and unbecoming Practices, 
and Evil both of Crime and Miſery, is as much in his 
own free Diſpoſal, as Turpitude and Diſhoneſty : 80 
chat, if a Man cannot be brought into this latter by 
another, and if he can no more be brought into Evil, 
than into That, it follows, that he cannot be brought 
into Evil at all by another. 

But poſſibly the place may be clearer, and a more 
full and expedient Senſe found put, if we tranſpoſe 
that Negative Particle, that ſo the Sentence may run 
thus, It is impoſſible for any Perſon to be made 
Miſerable by any other ; nay, much more ſo, than to 
be made Vile and Bafe by him ; that ſo the ſtrength 
and ftreſs of the whole Argument, may lie upon that 
note of Compariſon. And this Conjecture, as well 
as the whole Interpretation grounded upon it, ſeems 
to carry a great deal of Truth, if we attend to the 
Notions, upon which the Maſters of Reaſon and O- 
ratory proceed in theſe Matters ; for they define Ho- 
neſty and Turpitude, by that which is Praiſe or Blame- 
worthy, and ſo make Decency and Vileneſs to de- 
— upon the Judgment of the World. But of thing 

rofitable or Hurtful, and Good and Evil, they give 
us a very different Account; for theſe they —_ 
i + EG | ö ave 
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have a diſtinguiſhing Character founded in Nature, 
and are not ſo precarious, as to depend on the Opini- 
ons or Determinations of Men. Now according to 
this Notion, which allows ſo much to the Commen- 
dations of Men and makes Diſhoneſty to conſiſt in 
the Condemnation and diſlike of the World, he ſays, 
a Man muſt admit, that it is at leaſt as impoſſible for 
another to bring Evil upon him, as it is to bring 
Diſhoneſty. And if, (as was proved before,) this 
cannot be done, much leſs can that ; and fo the Con- 
cluſion is ſtill the ſame, that it is utterly impoſſible to 
be done at all. 

But then again, What occaſion, (ſays he) is there 
for that Complaint of living without any Name or 
Notice taken of you? Is there no way of becoming Emi- 
nent, but by appearing in ſome Office of Authority, 
and being advanced to the Adminiſtration of Publick 
Buſineſs ? Alas ! poor Man, you have forgot it ſeems 
that this is not the Field, where Humane Good and 
Evil, the proper and peculiar Happineſs or Miſery of 
our Nature is to be contended for. The Deſires and 
Averſions of your Mind, the Actions of your Life, and 
in a word, the Management of your Freedom, and 
what is left to its Diſpoſal, theſe are the Liſts which 

ou muſt enter for that Prize: And this is a Combat, 
in which if you behave yourſelt Gallantly and act as 
uncorrupt Nature, and right Reaſon, would direct, 
you may render yourſelf highly valuable and conſpi- 
cuous. Why then do you complain of Obſcurity and 
Contempt, when you have the Poſt of Honour within 
yourſelf, and may become as Signal and Eminent in 
it as you pleaſe? Why indeed? But becauſe you have 
not yet unlearned the Folly of placing your Happineſs 
in Foreign and External Advantages, ſuch as it is one 
neceſſary Qualification of every one, who would be a 
Philoſopher in good earneſt, to neglect and deſpiſe. 
Well, but allowing, (ſays the — that I may 
ignalize my felt never ſo much, yer {till this is but 


- 
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a private Satisfaction, it gives one no Credit nor In- 
fluence in the World, and my Friends are never the 
better for my Merit. This now is a Pretence calcu- 
lated for one who hath made ſome competent Profici- 
ency in Wiſdom and Vertue: It argues the Man to have 
got above all ſordid ſeekings of his own Intereſt, and to 
value the World and its Advantages, no longer for the 
ſake of himſelf, but in kindneſs to his Friends. The 
Aſſiſting of them, he looks upon as a Good and Gallant 
Action, and therefore allows himſelf in the purſuit of 
Wealth, and Power, and Intereſt, to prevent his being 
an uſeleſs and unprofitable part of the Creation, and 
to render the Good he hath, as diffuſive as may be. 

This Objection too, Epictetus removes by Two Ar- 
guments; the Firſt proceeds upon the diſtinction of 
things within our own Power ; the Other urges, that 
a Man who retains his Vertue and Fidelity, and all the 
good Qualities that create and preſerve a true Friend- 
ſhip, is more ſerviceable and beneficial to his Friends, 
than if he ſhould enrich or promote them, when the 
power of doing ſo was purchaſed at the Expence of 
choſe good Qualities. 

From the Diſtinction of Things in our Power, he 
argues, that Riches, and Honours, and Preferments, 
are none of them, which Nature hath left within the 
Diſpoſal of our own Wills : It therefore it happen at 
any time, that a Wiſe and Good Man be poſſelled of 
theſe Advantages, let him impart to others liberally; 
nay, let him eſteem the Opportunity of doing Good, 
a greater kindneſs to himſelf, than to the Perſon that 
receives it from him. But if it be not his Fortune to 
be placed in ſuch Circumſtances, this is no Reflexion 
upon his Vertue, or any Diſparagement to his Kind- 
neſs and good Intentions : He is not one whit the 
worſe Man in himſelf, nor the leſs a Friend to others. 
For (as Epictetus ſays, ) what Madneſs is it to expect 

15 
But 


that a Man ſhould give that to u, which he . not po 


of bimſelf ? 
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But pray get theſe things, * your Friends, that we 
may partake of them with you. Yes with all my Heart, 
if I can get them, and not loſe my ſelf. Do but order 
Matters ſo, that I may till retain my Fidelity and my 
Innocence,. and not bring any a ry upon the 
Characters I pretend to, wiz. Thoſe of a Friend and 
a Philoſopher ; and when you have thus ſmoothed 
the way, give your Directions, and I will not fail to 
follow them. Now by this Anſwer our Author 
ſeems plainly to allow a Liberty, both, of endeavour- 
ing to improve an Eſtate, and to embrace publick 
Offices and Honours ; provided thoſe Riches and 
Honours may be acquired and enjoyed, without being 
engaged in any thing inconſiſtent with Vertue, or 


unbecoming our Character. But if this be an impoſ— 


ſible Condition as it too often proves ; if the Cor- 
ruption of the World be fuch, that a Man who makes 
it his Buſineſs to acquire theſe — do at the 
lame time bring himſelf under a maniteſt hazard, if 
not a fatal neceſſity, of parting with ſomething that 
is a greater and more ſubſtantial Good; a Good more 
properly his, in exchange for them : 'Then, what do 
thoſe Friends, who importune a Man to make them ſo 
too; what do they, I ſay, but deſire, that he would 
part with a Happineſs that is real and his own : (that 
is the Good of his Rational Soul,) to procure them à 
Happineſs which is but imaginary, and cannot be 
truly called their own, though they had it ? For the 
Advantages they are ſo eager for, have no relation to 
the Rational Mind, in which the very Eſſence and 
Nature of a Man conſiſts, (and conſequently all the 
Happineſs he is capable of, conſidered as a Man, 
muſt needs depend upon that too,) but they are the 
Object of meaner Appetites. 

This therefore is the moſt ual Dealing, and the 
5 imaginable: They deal unequally, becauſe 
the greſs che Laws of true Friendſhip : (for the 
Pythagoreans, you know, make Friendſhip to conliſt 
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in Equality,) And beſides, Nothing can be more 
unfair, than for me to engage a Friend in ſome great 
hazard, and expoſe him to certain and extreme Mi- 
ſery, and all this, only to ſatisfy ſome unreaſonable 
Deſire of my own: The Folly of it is double; for 
Who but Fools would be ſo barbarous as to impoſe 
ſuch an unreaſonable Trial of his Kindneſs upon an 
Intimate Acquaintant, and particular Friend And 
Who but ſuch could be ſo blind, as not to diſcern the 
mighty difference between the Loſs their Friend 
would ſuſtain, by gratifying their Requeſts, and the 
Gain themſelves ſhould reap, in caſe he did ſo ? He 
ſacrifices his All: forfeits his Greateſt, his own pecu- 
Har Happineſs, to purchaſe that for them, which is 
not, cannot be their proper Happineſs ; and is ſo far 
from being a Great one, that it very often proves to 
be none at all in the Event, but a great and ſore 
Evil. 

But beſides all this, there may ſtill another very 
good Reaſon be given, why he ſhould call ſuch Men 
Fooliſh and Senſeleſs; and that is, their eſteem- 
ing Mony to be of greater and more valuable Con- 
ſideration to them, than the Modeſty and Fidelity 
of a Friend. And to this purpoſe, he proceeds to 
ſhew, that a Perſon thus qualified, is ſo far from 
being unſerviceable to his Friends, that he is real- 
ly much more uſeful and beneticial, than even 
thoſe who feed them with che Droſs they ſo much ad- 
mire. 

For if among Servants, thoſe who are honeſt and 


reſpectful, recommend themſelves more to the Eſteem 


of their Maſters, than others who are of quicker Parts, 
and more dexterous in the Buſineſs of their Trade; 
ſure the Reaſon holds much ſtronger, why a Faithful 
and Vertuous Friend ſhould have the Preference infi- 
nitely before what the World calls a gainful one: 


And that Preference they will have in the Opinion of 


wiſe Men. For we feel the Benefit of theſe upon 
every 
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every Occaſion ; they give us the Sweets of good Con- 
— and the Aſſiſtance of ſeaſonable Advice; 
they are a perpetual Guard upon whatever we eſteem 
moſt dear, and a ſure Relief in — and Diſtreſ- 
ſes ; they are Phyſicians in our Diſeaſes, and (as if 
Life were too ſhort a Space for ſo much Goodneſs to 
exerciſe itſelf in) we find our Account in ſuch 
Friends even after Death: And, upon all Occaſions, 
there is a perpetual good Correſpondence, a mutual 
Agreement between the Giver and the Receiver of 
Favours; no Diſcord in the whole Courſe of their 


Lives, but conſtant Conſent, and perfect Harmon 


of Souls. Thoſe therefore, that are Friends indeed, 
will contribute their utmoſt Endeavours towards the 
preſerving the Vertue and Fidelity of their Friends; 
nay, they will find themſelves obliged to it, in Ten- 
derneſs to their Intereſt; and cannot be guilty of ſo 
great an Abſurdity, as to deſire any Thing for their 
own Sakes, which muſt turn at laſt fo infinitely to 
their own Prejudice, by robbing their Friend of his 
Honeſty and rendring him incapable of doing them 

ws farther Service. 
hus alſo that other Argument might be an- 
{wered, and the obſerving what is in a Man's own 
Power, and properly belongs to him to do, would 
ſerve to refute what tollows. For, Who ever told you, 
that it was a Duty incumbent upon you, or a 
Thing in your own Power and Choice, to procure 
Portico's and publick Buildings for the Benefit of 
your Country? To this may be replied again, as it 
was in thc Caſe of your Friends; Who can be expe- 
ed to beſtow that upon others, which he never had 
himſelf? And if to this it be rejoyned, Get them 
yourſelf, that you may have it in your own Power to 
give to your Country; what was ſaid before will ſerve 
every jot as well upon this Occaſion too. But theſe 
Conliderations he hath left in the general for us to 
apply as we ſee requilite ; and hath ſupplied us —_ 
another 
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another clear and full Anſwer, much more pertinent, 
and particular to the Matter in hand. 

What need this trouble you _ he) ? Is it your 
Concern to provide Cloiſters and Exchanges for your 
Country? The Smith does not think it his Buſineſs to 
ſupply his Country with Shoes, but with Arms ; and 
the Shoe-maker does not think himſelf obliged to fur- 
niſh out Arms, but Leather and Shoes. And fure 
every Commonwealth is ſerved in beſt Order, and to 
moſt Advantage, when every one attends ſtrictly to 
the proper Bulineſs of his Calling, and does not inter- 
meddle with other People's Concerns ; bur takes care 
to do his own part, and interrupts no Body elfe in 
the Diſcharge of theirs. 

Well, but what is my part then, ſays the Philoſo- 
pher, and wherein will it be expected that I ſhould 
contribute to the Publick Good ? The feeming force 
of this Queſtion he obviates molt excellently, by ap- 
pealing to the Man's own Judgment in another ; 
What! ſays he, if you have been the Means of making 
a good Man, have not you been beneficial to your 
Country ? Is not this a piece of Service, of much 

greater Confequence, than the Profits every mean 
Artificer brings to the Publick ? This would be the 
Advantage, and this the Thanks and Honour due to 
you, for making yourſelf an honeſt Man and a good 
Subject: Bur if your Wiſdom and Vertue have a 
kindly Influence upon others too; if your Inſtructi- 
ons and your Example form them into the fame good 
Principles, you are then a Publick Blefling, and more 
beneficial ſtill, in proportion to the Numbers you 
have an Influence upon. | 

And now you deſire to know, what Rank or Office 
ſhall be aſſigned you, and would fain be like the Ge- 
neral in the Army, or the Magiſtrate of the City, or 
the Artificer in the Shop, who know their reſpective 
Truſts, and have ſome Station or Buſineſs, Military or 
Civil, which they can properly call their on. ea 
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this the Author replies in general Terms, You ma 


have any that will fall co your ſhare, only with his 
Proviſion, that it be conſiſtent with Vertue and Ho- 
neſty. But if you make Shipwrack of theſe, while 


pretend to venture for 


onuments and ſtately 


ou 
Buildings, it is great odds, but you loſe your Magnifi- 
cence, at the ſame time that your Modeſty and Fide- 
lity is caſt away. And, I pray, whether of the two is 
the greater Grace to a Commonwealth ? a City weil 
ſtored with true and good Men, or adorned with 
ſumptuous Halls and ſplendid Palaces ? 
But, to come nearer to the Queſtion, What Place 
or Eſteem is due to a Philoſopher, or what Regard 
ſhould the State have to him ? Surely Men ſhould be 
eſteemed according to the Dignity and Value of their 
And, by this Rule, the Philoſopher may 
claim Precedence, as a Former and Maker of Men ; 
one that frames and moulds them into vertuous Per- 
ſons, and uſeful honeſt Subjects. For the Matter he 
hath to work upon, is, himſelf and others; and the 
Pains he is at about them, is, to refine and puritie 
their Nature, and exalt them to a Lite of Reafon and 
He is indeed, and ought to be reſpected, 
as a Common Father, and Maſter, a Corrector of 
Errors, and a Counſellor and Aſſiſtant in Goodneſs ; 
One that is liberal of his Care, makes every other 
Man's Benefit and [mprovement his Endeavour and 
Concern, and hath a Hand in all the Good that is 
done. One that adds to the Enjoyments of the Pro- 
ſperous, by congratulating and rejoycing with them; 
and lightens the Burden of the Wretched, by mini- 


Work. 


Vertue. 


ſtring ſeaſonable Comforts ; and himſel 


bearing a 


part in their Afflictions. In one word, He will do 
all choſe Things, that are poſſible, or can be expe- 
&ed, to be done, by one who thinks no part of the 
World exempt from his Care, but feels in himſelf a 


conſtant Defire, and kind Intention, to promote the 
Good of all Mankind. 


Now 
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Now, if this general Employment do not ſatisfie, 
but you would needs have this wondrous Man faſtned 
down to ſome one particular Profeſſion, in a wiſe 
and well-conſtituted Government, this Perſon would 
be choſen their Head, becauſe his Eminence and Uſe- 
fulneſs muſt needs give him the Preference before o- 
thers. And indeed, his Qualifications, if we conſider 
them particularly, ſeem to deſerve no leſs. His Pru- 
dence, ſo much ſuperior to the Common Sheep, ca- 
pacitates him for a Shepherd to the Flock. His Learn- 
ing and Wiſdom entitle him to the Degree of a Sena- 
tor or Privy-Counſellor ; and if he had applied him- 
ſelf at all to that ſort of Diſcipline, none can be fit- 
ter to command an Army, becauſe he muſt needs ex- 
cel both in true Courage and regular Conduct. * Thus 
Socrates gain'd immortal Renown by his Bravery at the 
Battel of Delium; and caſt, as we are told, ſo univer- 
fal an Awe into his Enemies, that they all ſtood ama- 
zed at his Courage, and he made good his Retreat 
ſingle, through a whole Body of them, without their 
daring to fall upon him. So likewiſe F Xenophon 
brought off that great Body of Greeks, and had his 
Praiſes celebrated in the Olymaick Games, for ſo 
Noble an Atchievement. 


* This Action of Socrates is particularly taken Notice of by 
Diogenes Laertius, The Battel mentioned here was fought between 
the 4thenians and Beotians, in which the latter won Delium, under 
the Command of Pant ad as; and the former being put to the Rout, 
Secrates is ſaid to have retreated very leiſurely, and ſeveral Times 
to have ſtood till, and look'd back, to ſee if any of his Ene- 
mies would dare to purſue and attack him. He is alſo ſaid, a 
little before this Fight, to have ſaved the Life of Xenophon, and 
to have brought him off, when Unhorſed at the Battel of An- 
phipelis, See Diog. Laert. Edit. Meibom. Amſt. 1692. Segm. 22, 23. 
Pag. 93. See alſo Platon. Apoleg. Socrat. Edit. Marfil, Rem. Lugdun- 


1590, Pag. 363. 
+ See Xenophon in Eupedi:. Cyri. 
This 
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This, I ſay, would be the caſe, this the Reſpect 
paid to a Philoſopher in a wiſe and well-conſtitu- 
ted Government. But we muſt take notice, that 
wicked and licentious States do quite contrary: 
They are moſt inauſpicious Places to dwell in, and 
have deſtructive Effects upon the Minds of Men; 
they ſtifle and quench that Light which Heaven 
hath given us, caſt a Blemiſh upon the beſt Em- 
ployments, diſcourage the moſt uſeful Sciences, 
diſregard the Perſons, and obſtruct the good In- 
fluence of them, who teach us by their Doctrines, 
and lead us by their Examples. And, where fo 
much wicked Induſtry is uſed ro damp the Luftre 
of Vertue, that muſt be confeſt a very improper 
Place, either for Men to lay the firit Foundations 
of Wiſdom and a good Life in, or to improve and 
confirm themſelves in, after ſuch good Beginnings. 
But then we muſt obſerve withal, that if in the 
midſt of ſuch perverſe Converſation, ſome one be 
found of a happier Complexion than the reſt ; one 
whoſe Soul a particular good Genius hath made 
proof againſt all Corruption ; the greater ſuch a 
cne's Difficulties are, and the more Tryals his 
Vertue is exerciſed with, the more perfect and il- 
luſtrious it will appear, and ſhed abroad its Rays 
with greater Advantage, in the midit of ſo much 
Darkneſs. So true it is, that all the Traverſes of 
Fortune, and this vaſt Variety of Accidents in Hu- 
mane Lite, contribute exceedingly to the Increaſe of 
Vertue ; and that, both Proſperity and Adverſity 
work together for the Good of thoſe Men, who have 
the Wiſdom to chooſe Things with Judgment, and 
to manage them with Dexterity. 
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It is poſſille, you olſerve ſome other Perſon mor; 
careſſed than yourſelf ; invited to Entertain- 
ments, when you are left out ; ſaluted befor, 
you are taken any notice of ; thought more pre. 
per to adviſe with, and his Counſel followed 
rather than yours. But are theſe Reſpects paid 
lim, Good Things, or are they Evil? If thy 
deſerve to be 3 Good, this ought to be 
matter of Joy to you, that that Perſon is hap- 
py in them But if they be Evil, how unrea. 
ſonable is it to be troubled, that they have nt 
fallen to your own Share > Beſides, Conſider, J 
pray, that it is mot poſſible, you ſhould have 
theſe Civilities paid to you in the ſame d. 
gree that others have; becauſe the Profeſſion 
you have taken upon you, will not ſuffer you 11 
do the ſame Things to drſerve them that „ 
thers do. And how can it be expecled, that « 
Man who thinks the trouble of waiting at 4 
great Man's Levee below him, ſhould baue the 
ſame Intereſt with one that conſtantly pays his 
Morning Devotions there? Or one, that onh 
minds his onn ww 7" nith another that it 
eternally cringing, and fawning, and wrigglin 
bimſelf into a Lord's 7. ay, one 12 wil 
not ſtrain a Point to commend him; with « 
Parafite, that is ever blowing him up with his 
enn Praiſe, that indulges all his Vices, and 
admires his Follies and his Nonſenſe > At 


this rate, you are 4 very unjuſt, and a moſt 
aureu. 
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unreaſonalle Man; for you expee# to receive 
that gratis, which is really ſet to Sale, and can- 
not be obtained without paying the Price : 
For inſtance now, and to uſe 4 very familiar 
one. Tou enquire in the Market, how Lettice 
go? and are told, thiy are a Half-penny 4 
piece, Suppoſe now, another Perſon bids and 
pays, and takes them; and you will neither 
| bid, nor pay, and go without them; is there 
| any Wrong done you or hath the Buyer a bets 
| ter Bargain than you? Ve parted with his 

Money, and hath th: Sallad ; you have no Sat 

lad indeed, But you have hept your Money: 
J fo it is in the Caſe before us. Tow were 
bot invited to 4 great Man's Tatle; the Rea- 
on is, becauſe you did not buy the Invitation: 
Pa the Price, and you may have it; and that 
: Price is Commendation and Flattery, If there- 
fore you think the Thing for your Advan- 
tage, it is ſet to Sale, and you know the Mar- 
ket Rates. But if you expect it ſhould come 
without making Payments, you are Very unrea- 
ſonable. And if it be thought too dear, then 
ſure you bave mo reaſon to complain; for, 
though you have not his Lordſbips Dinner, 
yet you have ſomething as good in the room 
of it; for you have the Satisfaion of keeg= 
ing the Price in your own Hand ſtill; that 
is, of not commending a Man qguinſ Truth and 
. + [and of avoiding his formal 
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haughty Reception of you, which carries in it 
a thouſand times more of Inſolence than Ci. 
vility. ] 


COMMENT. 


His Diſcourſe ſeems to be a Continuation o 
the former; proceeding to obviate ſome Ob- 
jections that are {till behind, and ſuch as ſeem all 
to ariſe from the ſame Habit and Diſpoſition of 
Mind. For, when a Man hath turned all hi 
Thoughts and Care upon his own Improvement, 
and hath diſengaged himſelf from the World, and 
its Incumbrances ; when he hath arrived to that 
Largeneſs and Sufficiency of Soul, as to deſpiſe Ri- 
ches, and Honour, and Popularity; when he think 
it unbecoming his Character, to court the Counte- 
nance of Great Perſons, by all the mean Arts and 
obſequious Attendance of Slaves and Sycophants; 
there will, in all likelihood, tollow this Inconveni- 
ence upon it, that he ſhall be ſlighted and dilre- 
garded himſelf, Many of his. Equals and Infe 
riors ſhall be invited home to Entertainments, hall 
be more particularly addreſt to in publick Places, 
and receive all thoſe outward Marks of Reſpet; 
nay, many, leſs capable of adviſing than he, ſhall 
be admitted into the Secrets of Families, and con- 
ſulted in all their Affairs of Importance, while this 
Perſon, ſo much their Superior in Worth and Wil- 
dom, is induſtriouſly neglected. 

Now all the ſeeming Hardſhip that appears in 
ſuch Uſage, Epiterus might, if he had thought fi, 
have taken oft in one Word, by remitting us to his 
uſual Diſtinction, of the Things that are, and that 
are nct, within the Compaſs of our own Choice: 
For, if thoſe Things that conduce to our real Hap- 
pineſs be at our own Diſpoſal, and the Things 
here mentioned are not fo, then ought we not 0 


ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that our Happineſs does at all conliſt in 
| them. But this Solution of the Difficulty he takes 
no notice of here, partly becauſe it is general, and 
applicable to many other Caſes as well as this ; 
and partly, as preſuming it abundantly enlarged 
upon, and that his Reader was ſufficiently perfect in 
it before. That therefore which he chooſes to inſiſt 
upon, is, ſomething that comes up cloſer to the 
Matter in Hand; and proves, that the Inconveni- 
| WF ences here alledged miniſter an Occaſion of much 
i WW greater Advantage, to thole who have the Wiſdom 
co make a right Uſe of them. 
To this Purpoſe, he tells us, that the Inſtances, 
din which Men of inferior Qualifications have the 
Preference and Reſpet, before thole who have 
- W made a ſtrict Philoſophical Life their Choice, muſt 
be either Good or Evil. If you pleaſe to make the 
-Dirxiſion perfect, I will take the Confidence to add, 
„ indifferent ; for in truth, there are a great many 
Things of this middle ſort. But then it muſt be 
- MW confeit too, that thoſe which are indifferent, can nei- 
- cher be called Honorable nor Diſhonorable And 
bor that Reaſon the Author ſeems not to have thought 
dis Branch worth any room in his Diviſion. Well, 
„ve will ſay then, according to him, that they are 
all in one of the Extremes, either Good or Evil: 
Now if they be Good, (ſays he) this ought by no 
1-W means to be matter of Diſcontent to you. But 
15 WF quite contrary, it ſhould add to your Joy and Satis- 
{-WF ftion, that another Perſon is happy in them. For 
this calls for the Exerciſe of a very Exalted and Phi- 
in loſophical Vertue, that of wiſhing well to all Man- 
WF kind, and rejoicing at the Proſperity of others. 
1s And here. we Fal do well to obſerve, what a 
a WW mighty Good he makes this ſeeming Evil to contain, 
and how prodigious an Honour this Diſreſpect de- 
p· rives upon us. For this indeed is the very Quali 
of che Mind, that brings us to the trueſt and neareſt 
| O 3 reſem- 
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reſemblance of God, which is the nn Happineſs, 
that any of his Creatures can poſſibly attain to. For 
God is himſelf of abſolute and unbounded Power, be. 
ing indeed the only Source of whatever limited Power 
is communicated to any other Beings. And as his 
Power is infinitely great, ſo his Will is infinitely good. 
From hence it comes to paſs, that he would have all 
things good, and not any thing evil, ſo far as that 
can be. And becauſe his Will can intend nothing 
but what his Power is able to accompliſh, therefore 
he does really make all things Good ; and this he 
does not niggardly and grudgingly, but communi- 
cates to every Creature, of his own Goodneſs, in as 
large Proportions, as the Condition of each Creature 
is capable of nouns 
Now the Soul of Man does not reſemble God, in 
infinite and uncontroulable Power, tis true, for this 
is a Perfection of the Divine Nature, which out 
Conſtitution cannot receive ; and beſides, there are 
many Degrees of intermediate Beings, which tho' 
much inferior to God, are yet much ſuperior to 
us in point of Power. But ſtill in the other part 
of his Excellence,' he hath condeſcended to make 
vs like himſelf, and given us the honour of a Will 
Free and Unboundcd, a Will capable of extending its 
ood Wiſhes, and kind Inclinations to all the World, 
provided we have but the Grace to make this good 
uſe of it. It is therefore an inſtance of his won- 
derful Wiſdom, and adorable Goodneſs, that he hath 
made this to be his Image and Similitude in our 
Souls ; becauſe this is the true and proper principle 
of all Operation and Action. And though the 
ou cannot punctually make all things Good, 28 
od can and does; yet it goes as far as it can, in 
—_ them fo, and for the reſt, it does its part, 
y wilhing that Good which it cannot give them. 


For that is perfect and true Volition, ] when the 
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the Faculties aſſiſt and concur with it; for we have 
the abſolute Diſpoſal of our own Minds, and ſo the 
wiſhing well to all Mankind, is what any Man may 
do, if he pleaſe. And indeed, a truly Good Man 

s farther than all this; he wiſhes the Proſperity 
of all Men whatſoever ; and he ſtops not there, but 
extends his Kindneſs to Creatures of different Species, 
to Brutes, and Plants, and even Inanimate things, 
in a word, to all that make up this great Body of 
the World, of which himſelf is a part. Tis true, he 
cannot make thoſe Wiſhes effectual to all, becauſe, 
as I faid, the Willing is a Perfection given us by Na- 
ture, but the power of Effecting is not. For this re- 
quires the Co-operation of many other Cauſes, the 
Permiſſion of the Gods, and the Concurrence of ſe- 
veral Agents which we cannot command, And for 
this Reaſon it is, that all our Virtue conſiſts in our 
Will, the Merit of all our Actions is meafured by 
that; and all the Happineſs and Miſery of our Lives, 
made to depend upon the Good or Ill uſe of it. And 
thus you have the force of this Argument, proceeding 
upon a Suppoſition that theſe things are Good. 

But if on the other hand, the Reſpects denied to 
the Philoſopher, and paid to others, be Evil, thi; 
can be no ground of diſſatisſaction, but minitters :: 
freſh occaſion of Joy: Not upon his account indeed 
who hath them, but upon your own, who have ther; 
not. And at this rate, the Good Man can neve: 
be Melancholy at the want of theſe things, nor look 
upon it as any diſparagement to his Perſon, or dimi- 
nution of his Happineſs, but is ſure to be pleaſed, 
let the Event be what it will; that is, either for other 
good Succels, if it be Good, or for his own Eſcape, it 
it be otherwiſe. And thus all angry Reſentments are 
taken off, in point of Intereſt and Advantage; for 
though we allow theſe things to be what conduce to 
our Happineſs, yet it is a much greater Happinels, to 
apire after a Reſemblance of the Divine Perfections, 
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which the milling of them, gives Men an opportu- 
nity to do; and if they rather tend to make us Miſe- 
rable, then the Being without them, is not ſo proper- 
ly a Want, as a Deliverance. 

After this, he proceeds to Two other Topicks, 
the Poſſibility of obtaining them, and the Reaſonable. 
neſs of expecting them. From the former of theſe 
he argues, that it is not to be imagined, that one who 
never makes his Court, ſhould have the ſame Privi- 
leges with one that 1s eternally labouring to ingra- 
tiate himſelf. And this muſt conſiſt of all the Ce- 
remonious Fopperies, and Servile Submiſſions imagi- 
nable ; the waiting at the Great Man's Riſing, expe- 
ding his coming out, cringing and bowing in the 
Streets, the Court, and all Places of publick Con- 
courſe ; the Commending all he does, though never 
ſo Baſe, and admiring all he ſays, though never ſo 
Senſeleſs. And therefore for a Philoſopher, and 2 
Man of Honour and Truth, who cannot ſubmit 
to theſe unworthy Methods of inſinuating himſel, 
to meet with the ſame Countenance, and Marks of 
Kindneſs, with thoſe that proſtitute themſelves ar 
this rate for them ; is, as the World goes, abſolutely 
impollible. | 

Nay, it is not only unreaſonable upon that account 
to expect them, but in point of Juſtice too; it argues 
a Man greedy and inſatiable when he expects his 
Meal, and yet will not conſent to pay his Ordinary. 
It is deſiring to invade anothers Right, and in- 
groſs to your ſeif, what he hath already bought and 
paid for: For though he left no Money under his 
Plate, yet he gave that purchaſe which you would 
have tizvught much too dear. And conſequently (25 
he ſhews by that inſtance of the Lettice,) you that 
went without the Dinner, have as good a Bargain at 
leaſt, as he that was admitted to it : He had the Va- 
rieties indeed, but then you have your Liberty; you 
did not enflave your ſelf ſo far, as to laugh at hi 
Foe of | Lordſhip: 
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Lordſhip's dull Jeſts, nor to commend what your 
better Senſe could not like, nor bear the affected 
Coldnefs of his Welcome, nor the tedious Attendance 
in an Anti-Chamber: In ſhort, you were not the 
Subject of his haughty Negligence, and ſtiff Forma- 
lity, nor the Jeſt of his Sawcy Servants. All this 
you muſt have been content with, to have Dined 
with his Greatneſs ; if you expect it upon eaſier 
Terms, you are miſtaken, for it will come no 
cheaper; and if you expect it, without paying as o- 
thers do, it argues you greedy, and an untair Chap- 
man. And this Character is not conſiſtent with that 
of a Good Man; ſo that you muſt change your 


Temper, and be more moderate in your Expectan- 
ces of this kind. 


—— 


CHAP. XXX 


e cannot be at a loſs, what the Condition of things 
is by Nature, what her Laws and Methods, nor how 
Men ought to deport themſelves, with Regard to 
them : For theſe are things ſo plain, that all the 
World, at one time or other, are univerſally agreed 
about them. For Inſtance, if a Neighbowr's Child 
happen to break a Glaſs, we preſently anſwer, that 
this is a wery common Accident, Now the Ap- 
plication that ought to be made from hence u, that, 


— cc 


* The Condition of Nature, and our own Duty, is plain to 
be learn'd from thoſe Accidents, in which our ſelves have no 
Intereſt. So Caſauben, upon the place, by a peculiar Notion of 


the Word NepiesSw, and in 2 Senſe highly agreeable to the reſt 
of the Chapter. 


when 
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when one of our own happens tb be broken, we 
ſhould no more think it extraordinary, nor ſuffey 
it to give us any greater Diſtarbance, than when 
it was another Mans Caſe. And this trivial 
Example, ſhould prepare us for bearing Caſualties 
of greater Conſequence, with the like Temper, 
When any of our Acquaintants burics a Child, 
or 4 Wife, every Body is ready to mitigate the 
Loſs, with the Reflexion, that all Men are 
Mortal, and that this is what ii Men have 
therefore Reaſon to expect. But when the Miſ- 
fortune comes home to ourſelves, then we give 
a looſe to our Paſſions, and indulge our Lamen- 
tations and bitter Complaints, Now theſe things 
ought quite otherwiſe to awaken the ſame Con- 
fiderations ; and it is but reaſonalle, that 
what we thought a good Argument to moderate 
the Reſentments of other People, ſhould be applied 
with the ſame Efficacy, to reſtrain the Exceſſes 


of our own. 


LOL 


COMMENT. 


Here are ſome Notions concerning the Nature 

of things, in which all Mankind conſent ; and 
not any one conſidering Perſon ever pretended to 
conteſt or contradict them. Such are theſe that fol- 
low; That whatever is Good, is Profitable, and 
whatever is truly Profitable is Good. That all 
things are' carried 24 a natural Propenſion to the 
Deſire of Good: That Equal Things are neither 
leſs nor more than one another: That Twice 
Two make Four. And theſe Notions are ſuch as 
right Reaſon hath recommended, and riveted into 


our Minds, ſuch as long Experience hath * 
and 
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and ſuch as carry an exact Agreement with the Truth 
and Nature of things. 

But when we deſcend from theſe general Truths, 
to the particular Ideas and Doctrines of ſingle Perſons, 
there we very often find ourſelves miſtaken. And 
theſe Erroneous Opinions are of different Sorts ; 
ſome of them deceive us, by too credulous a depen- 
dence upon the Report of our Senſes, as when we 

ronounce the Circumference of the Moon, to be as 
— as that of the Sun, becauſe it appears ſo to the 
naked Eye. Some we are prepoſleiled in favour of, 
by inclining too much to our Senſual Inclinations ; as 
when we ſay that all Pleaſure is Good. Some are 
owing to the Admitting of Arguments, betore they 
are well weighed, as thoſe, which advanced the Be- 
lief of the World's being made by Two Principles, 
and that the Soul is Corporeal. Now theſe are what 
Men argue differently upon, and they are ſo far from 
being om true, that many times the Truth lies on 
the contrary fide of the Queſtion. And it can never 
be ſafe for us to depend upon ſuch particular Aſſum- 


ptions, for the Knowl of that true ſtate of things, 
which Epidtetus means here, by the Condition, the 
Laws and Methods of Nature. 


Now nothing can be a more pregnant Proof, how 
exceeding fickle and unfaithful particular Opinions 
are, and how firm and unalterable thoſe general and 
acknowledged ones, than the Variety of Mens Be- 
haviour, in one and the ſame Cafe. For let any Ac- 
cident happen to a Man's ſelf, and he is quite ano- 
ther Perſon, tranſported with the Vehemence of his 
Concern, and all his Reaſon proves too feeble to 
ſupport it. But when the very ſame Misfortune hap- 
pens to another, there is none of this Diſorder ; he 
then looks upon it as it really is, conſiders it calmly 
and coolly, without Paſſion or Prejudice, and paſſes 
the ſame Judgnent upon ir, that the reſt of the 
World do, who have no partial Affection, or Con- 
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cern of their own to pervert them; but only regard 
Truth, and the clear Reaſon of the thing. 

This he illuſtrates by a very trivial Inſtance that 
of breaking a Glaſs, which when done by a Neigh- 
bour's Child or Servant, we are apt preſently to ex- 
cuſe, by putting him in Mind, how exceeding com- 
mon this is; that it is what happens every Day; that, 
conſidering how little a thing throws a Child down, 
how often they let things drop out of their Hands, 
and withal, how exceeding brittle the Matter it ſelf 
is, of which the Veſſel is made, and that the leaſt 
Blow in the World daſhes it to pieces, it is rather 
to be wondered, that ſuch things happen no oftener: 
Thus we ſay, when our Diſcourſe is Sober and Dil- 
paſſionate. But when one of our own 15 broken, 
then we rage and itorm, as if ſome new thing had 
happened to us. And yet in all Reaſon, the ſame 
Conſideration of the Accident being ſo uſual, ought 
to offer it ſelf to our Minds then too, and with the 
ſame Succels. 

Now this (ſays he) you may, if you pleaſe apply 
to Matters of greater Importance : When any of 
our Acquaintants buries his Wife or his Child, who 
is there that does not preſently ſay, this is every Man's 
Caſe? And the Reaſon of it is, becauſe they pals 
this Reflection from the common Principles in their 
own Minds, and the plain conſtant Courſe of Nature, 
which they find agreeable to them. For to die, is 4 
Neceſſity unavoidable ; tis the very Condition of 
Humane Nature; To be Man, and not ſubject to 
this Fate, would imply a Contradiction. And yer 
for all this, when ſuch a Loſs happens in a Man's own 
Family, what Groans, what Tears, what loud Ex- 
clamations, what wild Extravagances of Paſſion do 
immediately follow? Nay, how hard is it to per- 
ſuade Men, that there is not a juſtifiable Cauſe for 
all this, or that any other Perſon living, ever ſuffer d 


ſuch an Affliction before? Now, why ſhould -_ 
uc 
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ſuch a one recolle&t how he felt himſelf affected, 
when he ſaw his Neighbour in ſuch Exceſſes, and 
how wiſely he could tell him then, that he miſtook 
his own Caſe? That Death was inevitable, and no- 
thing more frequent, and that there was nothing in 
the Accident it ſelf, that could create all this Diſorder, 
but that was owing entirely to his own miſtaken Ap- 
prehenſions, and the violent Paſſions of his own 
Mind, which ſhewed it him in a falſe Light ? 

Now indeed there are Two Reaſons, why we 
ſhould be thus partial and pathonate in our own Caſe; 
One is, the Exceeding Fondnels, and tender Sym- 
pathy between the Rational Soul, and the Mortal 
Body; which conſidering that this Part muſt 
Die, is much more cloſe and moving, than in 
Reaſon ir ought to be. The other is, that though 
we know and are ſatisfied, that Die we mult, yet we 
do not care to think of it; but theſe Two dear Friends 
live together, as if they were never to part. Now 
there is nothing that gives a Man ſo much Diſtur- 
bance and Contuſion, as the being ſurpriſed with 
any Accident ; for, whatever we have foreſeen, and 
made familiar to our Thoughts by long Expectation, 
never gives us thoſe violent Diſturbances. 

And this I take to be ſufficiently plain, from what 
we ſee in Men's Behaviour afterwards ; for even 
thoſe that are molt intemperate in their Griefs, yet 
within a little while, when they come to be uſed to the 
being without what they lament the Loſs of, return 
to themſelves and their Reaſon again, and all is 
quiet and eaſie, as if no ſuch Misfortune had ever 
happened. Then they can ſuggeſt to their own 
compoſed Thoughts, what at firſt they could not 
endure to hear, that this is no more than we ſee 


* 


daily come to paſs; that other People are liable to 


it, and have born it as well as they; that the Con- 
dition of our Nature is Mortal, and moſt abſurd it is 
to ſuppoſe any Man can be exempt from the com- 

mon 
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mon Fate of his Nature; that our Friends are only 
gone a little way before, in the beaten Road, which 
all our Fore-Fathers have led, and in which we our- 
ſelves ſhall very ſhortly follow them. 

Now if this Separation, when a little Time and 
Cuſtom hath rendred it familiar, become ſo very 
ſupportable, after the thing hath happened, I would 
fain know what Reaſon can be alledged, why the 
making ſuch a Separation familiar to us beforehand, 
by frequent Thoughts, and perpetual Expectations 
of it, ſhould not enable us to bear it with great Eyen- 
neſs of Temper, whenever it ſhall happen. For 
ſurely the true Cauſe of all our immoderate Concern 
upon theſe Occaſions, is that we do not repreſent 
theſe things to our own Thoughts, nor accuſtom our- 
ſelves to them ſo effectually as we might and ought 
to do. And the Reaſon ot this again ſeems to be, 
that the Generality of People have their Minds fa- 
ſtened down to their Fortunes, and all their Imagi- 
nations formed, according to the Model of their 
3 Condition. Hence it is, that the Proſperous 

an is always Gay, and Big, as depending upon 
the Continuance of his Happineſs, and never drea- 
ming of any poſſible Change in his Affairs. And thus 
People that lie under unhappy Circumſtances too, 
are as commonly Diſpirited and Diffident, and 
can entertain little Thought of a Deliverance, and 
better Days. But another Cauſe, which contributes 
to this Fault as much as the former, is the unreaſo- 
nable Fondneſs of theſe Things, which Men lament 
the Loſs of ſo tenderly : They perfectly dote upon 
them, while they have them, and cannot therefore 
admit any Thought ſo uneaſie as that of parti 
with them; for no Man alive cares to dwell long 
upon Meditations that are troubleſome and afflicting 
to him. This Fondneſs is the thing we ſhould guard 
our ſelves againſt, at leaſt cut off ail the Excetles of 


it, by reflecting ſeriouſly what we are ourſalves, and 
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what that is, which we ſo paſſionately admire. We 
ſhould conſider, that it is what we cannot call our 
own ; and that, though we could, yet it is fo im- 
perfect a Bliſs, as to cloy and weary us with long En- 
joyment. Our Kindneſs therefore, ſhould be redu- 
ced, and brought within ſuch Proportions as are con- 
ſtent with Decency and Moderation: And in all 
our Converſation, 1t will be great Prudence to ab- 
ſtain from all — ee and Diſcourſe, and eſpe- 
cially from all ſuch Actions in our Behaviour, as 
tend to endear theſe things the more, and ſerve in 
Truth for no other End, than to cheriſh our own 
Folly, and make our Pathons more Exorbitant and 
Ungovernable. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


As no Man ſets a Mark, with a Defien to 
ſhoot befide it, ſo neither hath the Maker of 
the World formed any ſuch real Being, as 
Evil, in it. 


COMMENT. 


HE Diſputes which are wont to ariſe concer- 
ning the Nature and the Original of Evil, by 
being unkilfully managed, have been the Occaſions 
of grievous Impiety towards God, and ſubverted the 
very Foundation of Vertue and good Manners: and 
perplexed many unwary Perſons with ſeveral 
rous Scruples, and inextricable Difficulties. 1101 

Firſt, As to that Opinion which makes Evil a firſt 
Principle, and will have Two common Principles, 
a Good and a Bad one, from whence all things 
whatſoever. derive their Being, it is attended with a 
Thouſand prodigious Ablucdiniss. For, whence ſhould 


th.s 
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this Power of being a Principle, which is One, 
and is imparted to both theſe Contraries in common, 
whence I ſay, ſhould it come? Or how ſhould one 
and the ſame Cauſe give it to them both ? And how 
is it poſſible, that theſe Two ſhould be Contraries, 
-unleſs they be ranked under one common Gen ? 
For we muſt diſtinguiſh between Diverſity and Con- 
trariety; that which is White, cannot be termed 
Contrary to that which is Hot or Cold; but Contrz- 
ries are properly thoſe chings that are moſt diſtant 
from one another, yet ftill under the ſame commoy 
Genus. White then and Black, are Contraries, be- 
cauſe both bear relation to the Genus of Colour; for 
they are both Colours alike. And Hot and Cold are 
Contraries, for they likewiſe meet under the Genus 
of Tactile Qualities, and this is Reaſon enough to 
ſhew, that Contraries cannot poſſibly be firſt Prin- 
Ciples, becauſe there muſt have been ſome common 
Genus antecedent to them, or they could not be 
Contraries ; and farther, becauſe One muſt need: 
have a Being, before Many ; for each of thoſe many 
Beings muſt ſubſiſt, by vertue of its Eſſence, com- 
municated from that firſt Being, otherwiſe nothing 
could ever have been at all. 

Again, Some fingle Original Being there muſt 
needs have been, which muſt have been a Foun- 
dation for particular Properties, and from which 
thoſe Properties muſt have been diſtributed amon 
the Many. For, from the Divine Original Good, al 
good things whatſoever proceed; and in like manner 
all Truth, from the ſame Divine Fountain of Truth. 
So that, though there be ſeveral Principles of ſeveral 
Properties, yet till theſe all are comprehended in, 
and reſolved into, one Principle at laſt; and that, 
not ſome ſubordinate and particular one, as theſe 
are in their own kind only, but a Principle from 
whence all the reſt ſpring; one that tranſcends, 
connects, contains them all, and —— 
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each of them its Cauſal and Productive Power, with 
ſuch Limitations and Abatements, as their reſpective 
Natures require. So exceeding irrational and abſurd 
it is, to think of advancing Iwo Principles of all 
things, or to ſuppoſe it poſſible that there ſhould be 
more than one. 

Beſides, They that will have this Univerſe to pro- 
ceed from Two Principles, are driven by their own 
Tenets into a Thouſand wild Inconſiſtencies; they 
tell us, one of theſe Principles is Good, and the o- 
ther Evil ; they call the Good one God, but yet at 
the ſame time, they do not allow him to be the 
Univerſal Cauſe : They cannot worſhip him as Al- 
mighty, for indeed they have clipped the Wings of 
his Omnipotence, and are ſo far from aſcribing all 
Power to him, that they divide it into Halves ; or to 
ſpeak more properly, they call him the Source of 
Goodneſs, and Spring of Light, and yet deny, that 
all things receive Light and Goodneſs from him. 

Now what horrid Blaſphemies, what opprobrious 
Reflexions does theſe Mens Doctrin caſt upon the 
Majeſty of God ? They repreſent him as a Feeble 
and a Fearful Being, uneaſie with continual Appre- 
henſions that Evil will invade his Territories. And, 
to eaſe himſelf of theſe Fears, and buy off his Ene- 
my, contrary to all Juſtice, and Honour, and In- 
tereſt, caſting ſome Souls away, (which are ſo many 
Parts and Parcels of himſelf, and never merited by 
any Offence of theirs to be thus deliver'd up, ) that 
lo, by parting with theſe, he may compound for the 
reſt of the Good ones with him. Like ſome Gene- 
ral in Diſtreſs, who, when the Enemy attacks him, 
lacrifices one part of his Army, to gain an Opportu- 
nity of bringing off the other. For the Senſe of 
what they ſay amounts to thus much, though it be 


not expreſs d in the very ſame Words. Now he that 


delivered up theſe Souls, or commanded them to be 
P delivered 
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delivered up in this barbarous manner, had fure for- 
got, or at leaſt did not duly conſider, what Mile. 
ries thoſe wretched Spirirs muſt endure, when in the 
Hands of that Evil Principle. For (according to 
them) they are Burnt, and Fryed, and Tormented 
all manner of ways, and this too, notwithſtanding 
they were never guilty of any Fault, but are {til 
parts of God himſelf. And at laſt they tell us, 
that if any ſuch Souls happen to Apoſtatize, and De- 
generate into Sin, they never recover themſelves ; 
nor are from thenceforth in any poſſibility of retur- 
ning to Good, but continue inſeparably united to 
Evil for ever. (Only here it is fit we take notice 
what Souls theſe are, and how they thus degenerate; 
for they do not admit their Crimes to be Adultery or 
Murder, or any of the groſſeſt and moſt flagitious 
Enormities of a diſſolute and wicked Converſation, 
but only the denying of Two Principles, an evil 
and a gocd one.) In the mean while, this God, it 
ſeems, is leſt maimed and imperfect, by the Loſs of 
ſo many of his Parts; he is ſtupid and ſenſleſs too, 
( in their Hypothetis I mean, for far be it from me 
to entertain ſo irreverent a Thought) for he under- 
ſtands nothing at all either of his own Intereſt, or 
the Nature of Evil: If he did, what Dread could 
he be under, or how ſhould Evil enter into any part 
of that Province which Good poſlefles, ſince their 
Natures are ſo very diſtant and irreconcileable, that 
they cannot run into each other, but their Bounds 
are fix'd, and immovable Barriers ſet between them 
from all Eternity ? | 

For this they ſay too: But who, in the Name 
of Wonder, ſer theſe Bounds and Barriers ? Did 
Chance ? Then it ſeems they make Chance a Com- 
mon Principle too. Did any other Being that had 
Authority over both theſe, and preſcribed ro them 
as itſelf thought fit? Then it ſeems That had a Sub- 


ſiſtence before They made the World, But how * 
chat 
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that be done before the Creation? For the Diviſion 
— make is like this upon Earth, ſor they aſſign the 
Eaſtern, Weſtern, and Northern Regions to Good, 
and reſerve only the South for Evil. 

Afterwards they go on, and fancy, that Evil hath 
five Apartments, like ſo many Dens or Caverns ; 
and here they tell us of Woods, and all manner of 
Animals, ſuch as frequent both Sea and Land; thut 
theſe are at eternal Wars with one another; and 
though theſe are ſaid to be immortal, as being origi- 
nally Good, yet they pretend at the ſame time, 
that they are devoured by their Five- formed 
Moniter. | 

Now then, ſince theſe diſtin&t Regions have been 
ſet out, as you ſee, from the Beginning of the 
World at leaſt ; and each afligned and accommodated 
to its peculiar Inhabitant ; I would fain be ſatisſied, 
which way Evil ſhould make an Incurſion into Goods 
Dominions. Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this poſſible, 
yer could it be done however, and ſtill thete TWO 
remain Contrary to one another ? May we not as 
well ſay, that White may be Black, and yet retain its 
Whiteheſs ſtill ; and that Light can admit Darkneſs, 
and ſtill be Light, as that perfect Evil can make 
Approdches Ae Good, and ſtill continue per- 
k& Evil ? , if this Impoſſibility be evident and 
unavoidable, What Occaſion is there to deſcribe God 
5 they do, committing an Act of fo much unneceſ- 
ary Fear, and Folly, and Injuſtice, as is the caſting 
Way Souls to Evil for his own Sccurity, and ever 
ace labouring to no purpoſe (for fo they will needs 
ave it too) to redeem theſe Souls from Miſery? A 
Deſign never to be effected, becauſe, as I oblerv'd 
tefore, ſome of them have lapſed; and ſo muſt abide 
under the Dominion of Evil to all Eternity: And all 
ts they will not allow the Good to have had any 
knowledge or Foreſight of, though with the ſame 


heath they pretend, that Evil know perſectly well 
T2 what 
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what number of Souls would fall into his Hands, and 
laid his Stratagems — 

Their Scheme certainly had been much better 
contrived, had they repreſented the Good Principle, 
as always employed and taken up with the Contempla- 
tion of it ſelf, and not engaged it in perpetual War 
with an Enemy never to be vanquiſhed or deſtroyed, 
For they make Evil to be no leſs Eternal and Immor. 
tal than Good. And this, indeed is a conſiderable 
Objection, and a juſt Reproach to their whole 
Syſtem, that Eternal Exiſtence, and Incorruptible 
Duration, no Beginning, and no End, are allowed 
to Evil as well as Good. And when thefe glorious 
Attributes are given to that which we cannot but 
deteſt, what Difference is there left, or what can 
we ſay more in Honour of that, which we cannot 
but love and admire ? 

Let us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to take a ſhor. 
View of the Account they give concerning the Crea- 
tion of the World. Pillars then there are, they tell 
us, not like thoſe of the Poet, 


That this wait Globe of Earth and Heav u ſuſtain, 


(for they ſcorn that any Poetical Fictions, or the leaſt 
fabulous Circumſtance, ſhould be allowed a place in 
their Philoſophy ; ) but (as one of their greateli 
Maſters hath informed us) of ſolid unhewn Stone, 
and twelve Windows, one of which is conſtant!y 
opened every hour. | 

But their marvellous Wiſdom is not more emi- 
nently ſeen in any one Inſtance, than the Account 
they pretend to give of Eclipſes : For they tell us, 
That when in Framing of the World the Evib 
that were in Conjunction together gave great Di- 
ſturbance by their juſtling and diſorderly Motions, 
the Luminaries drew certain Veils before them, t0 


ſhelter them from the ill Influences of that Diſorder ; 
| and 
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and, that Eclipſes are nothing elſe, but the Sun and 
Moon hiding themſelves till behind thoſe Veils, up- 
on ſome extraordinary and threatning Emergencies. 
Then again, How odd and unaccountable is it, 
that, of ſo many Heavenly Bodies which give Light 
to the World, they ſhould hold only the two great 
ones in Veneration, and contemn all the reſt ; aſ- 
ſigning the Sun and Moon to the good Principle, but 
putting all the Stars into the Poſſeſſion of the Evil, 


and — them from a bad Caulc. 
The Lig 


dun from the Full to the next New Moon. 
In ſhort, they have a world of Extravagant Fan- 
cies, Which do not ſo much as deſerve to be reckon- 
ted among Fables? and yet they are by no means 
- Wcontent to have them look'd upon as fabulous, nor 
| WF do they uſe them as Figures or Hieroglyphicks, fo as 
to ſignifie ſomething elſe of more ſubſtantial Good- 
neſs, but will needs have them believed co be ſtrictly 
and literally true. Thus the Image they give us of 
Evil, is a Monſter compounded of five ſeveral 
Creatures, a Lion, a Fiſh, an Eagle, and ſome o- 
ther two things, I do not well remember what; but 


) 
Tull; and then tranſlates them by degrees into the 
1 
[ 


venous and formidable Compoſition. 
duch abominable Impiety againſt God are theſe 
Notions and Principles chargeable with ; and yet 
which is ſtill more amazing) the Perſons that ad- 
ance them, profeſs to take Sanctuary in theſe Opi- 
ons, out of a more than common Reſpect, and a 
roftounder Reverence to the Divine Perfections, 
han the reſt of the World (as they think) ex- 
res, They could not bear the imputing any Evil to 
od, and, to avoid this Inconvenience, they have 
| P 3 tound 
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t of the Moon they do not agree to be 
borrowed from the Sun, but think it a Collection or 
Conſtellation of Souls; which ſhe draws up, like ſo 
many Vapours from the Earth, between Change and 
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found out a particular Principle and Cauſe of all E. 
| vil; a Principle equal in Honor and Power to the 


f Good, or rather indeed Superior and more Poten: 
! than he. For in all the Attempts that have been 
1 made hitherto, to corrupt the World, and render it 


miſerable, Evil ſeems plaialy to have got the better, 
For they repreſent Evil upon all Occaſions taking Ad. 
vantage againſt Good, and contriving all manner of 
Ways not to let it go. This is conftantly the bold, 
and daring Aggreſſor, while Good, in the mean 
while, gives way to, and mingles it felt with Evil 
would fain compound the Matter, and for any thing 
that yet appears,hath diſcovered nothing in its whole 
Management but Fear, and Folly, and Injuſtice. 
Thus, while they abhor to call God the Caule of - 
vil, they make him nothing but Evil in the moſt ex- 
quilice Degree, and (according to that vulgar Pro- 
verb) leap out of the Frying-Pan into the Fire. 

Bute, belides theſe vile Profanations of the Ma. 
jeſty of God, this Syſtem of Philoſophy does, 3 
much as in it lies, tear up the very Roots of all Vi- 
tue and moral Inſtruction, by deſtroying and utterly Bil | 
taking away all that Liberty of Choice, which God 
and Nature have given us. For, beſides thoſe Artri- 
butes of Eternity and Immortality, it does alſo . 
ſcribe to this Principle of Evil a compulſive Power 
over our Wills, and that fo very abſolute and ſtrong, 
that it is not only 0! © of our own Diſpoſal, whether 
we will commit Wie zednelſs or no, but ſuch as even 
God himſelf is not able to controul or over-powe!. 
In the mean whil- it muſt be confeſt, that this is 
very idle and ext! avagant Imagination: For, if our 
Souls are violently thruſt, aud born down into Mur- 
der or Adultery, or any other that are reputed the 
moſtg rievous Crimes, and commit theſe, merely by 
che Impulſe of ſome ſtronger Power, without any 
Conſent or voluntary Concurrence of their own, 
then are they clear of all Guilt, And this is a N 
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ſo evident and acknowledged, that all Laws, both 
Divine and Humane, acquit Perſons in Caſes of Vio- 
lence, and ſuch a Force as they could not reſiſt, and 
where it is plain they acted againſt their Will. And 
indeed there is not, nor can be any Sin at all in ſuch 
Actions, where Mens own Minds are ſuppoſed to 
have no Concern, but to proceed upon Neceſſity 
— Conſtraint, and ſuch as could not be reſiſted by 
them. 

Now if theſe wiſe Philoſophers, while they were 
at a loſs where to fix the true Cauſe of theſe things, 
conſidered as Evils, bethought themſelves of this 
Remedy, and fet up fuch a Principle of Evil, as you 
have heard, to reſolve the Difficulty ; they have done 
their own Buſineſs effectually, and by a very pleaſant 
Blunder over-turned thcir whole Scheme at once. 
For, if it follows likewiſe (upon the Suppoſalof ſucha 
Conſtraint put upon the Wills of Men by that Prin- 
ciple) that nothing they do is any longer Evil, then 
obſerve,how pleaſant a Concluſion they have brought 
their Matters to: For the Conſequence lies plainly 
thus. If there be ſuch a Thing as a Principle of 
Evil, then there is no ſuch Thing as Evil in tae 
World ; and if there be no ſuch Thing as Evil, then 
there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch Thing as a Princi- 
ple of Evil; and fo upon the whole Matter, they 
have left themſelves neicher a Principle of Evil, nor 
any Evil at all. 

ince therefore this is diſcovered to be but a rot- 
ten Foundation; if any, conſcious of its Weaknels, 
ſhall preſume co affirm, that God is the Author of 
Evil as well as Good, the Falſhood and Impiety of 
this Aﬀertion will ask but little Time and Pains to 
evince it. For how indeed can we ſuppoſe it pollible, 
that that Opinion ſhould be true, which caſts ſuch 
unworthy Aſperſions upon him, who is the Author 
and Giver of all Truth? | 


„ And 
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And firſt, which way can one conceive, that God, 
whoſe very Eſſence is perfect and immutable Good- 
neſs, ſhould produce Evil out of himſelf ? For, ſince 
Evil and Good are contrary to each other, as our Ad- 
verſaries themſelves grant, How can we imagine one 
Contrary to be the Production of another? 
Beſides, he that produces any — out of himſelf, 
does it by being the Cauſe of its exiſting, by having 
the Cauſe within himſelf, and having ſome Likenels 
to it in his own Nature; and fo, if you reſpect him 
as the Cauſe, the Producing, and the Produced, are 
in ſome degree the ſame. So that the Promoters of 
this Opinion ſeem not to have attended to the mani- 
teſt Diſhonour they put upon God, by making him 
not only the Cauſe and Author of Evil, but to be 
the firſt and Original Evil in his own Nature. 
Since therefore there is no ſuch Thing as a com- 
mon Principle of Evil, and ſince God is not the Au- 
thor and Cauſe of it, what Account ſhall we give of 
its coming into the World? For it is impoſſible any 
Thing ſhould have a Beginning without a Cauſe. And 
the beſt Courſe we can take tor this will be, firſt to 
explain what we mean by Evil, and. then to enquire 
into its Original; for the Cauſes of Things will very 
hardly be found, till their Natures are firſt known. 
Now as to that Evil, which They ſuppoſe, who 
profeſs to believe a common Principle of Evil, and 
many of thoſe that diſpute this Queſtion underſtand, 
we may be bold to pronounce, that there is no ſuch 
Thing in Nature. For they pretend, that this Evil 
hath a poſitive Subſiſtence of its own, as Good hath; 
that it hath a Power equal to Good, and contrary to 
it; that its Eflence is incompatible with that of 
Good, and will no more endure any Mixture with 
it, than White will with Black, or Hot with Cold. 
But if there were any ſuch real and ſubſtantial Evil, 
like the Subſtance of a Man, or a Horſe, or any o- 
ther Species, that really and actually ſubſiſts; it — 
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needs have ſome ſort of Perfection in proportion to 
ics Nature ; anda particular Form, that makes it 
what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings. 
Now every Form, conſidered as ſuch, is Good and 
not Evil, becauſe it is endued with che Perfections 
peculiar to its Nature. And indeed they are ſo ſen. 
ſible of this, as to make that Evil of theirs deſire 
Good, and embrace and court it, and receive Ad- 
vantage by it, and love to partake of it, and uſe all 
poſſible Diligence not to part from it. And how ve- 
ry ridiculous an Attempt is it, to impoſe a Thing u 
on us that do's all this, for a Being ſimply and . 
lutely Evil? 

But then, if we conſider in the next place, that 
Evil, by the Commiſſion whereof Men are denomi- 
nated wicked, and are puniſhed by God and Man 
for contracting the Guilt of it; this is purely acciden- 
tal, and hath no real Eſſence of its own : For we find 
that it both is, and ceaſes to be, without the De- 
ſtruction of the Subject, which is the very diſtin- 
guiſning Character of an Accident; and likewiſe, it 
never ſubſiſts but by Inherence in ſome Subject: For, 
what Evil of this kind was there ever in the Abſtract, 
without being the Evil, that is, the Crime of ſome 
Perſon that committed it? And ſo in like manner, 
Moral Good, which is the true Oppoſite of Evil, in 
this Senſe is merely an Accident too. 

Only herein they differ, that Good is that Qua- 
lity of its Subject, by which it is rendred agreeable 
to Nature, and attains its proper Perfection. But 
Evilisthe Depravation or Indiſpoſition of its Subject, 
by which it ſwerves and departs from Nature, and 
loſes or falls ſhort of its natural Perfection, that is, of 
Good. For, if Evil were the right Diſpoſition, and 
natural Perfection, of the Form to which it belongs, 
then would it by this Means change its Name and 
its Nature, and commence' Good. So that from 
hence we may conclude againſt any primary —_— 
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and poſitive Subſiſtence of Evil; for it is not in Na. 
ture as Good is, but is only an additional Thing ſu- 
perinduced upon Good, the Privation of, and Fall 
from it. 

Juſt thus we may conceive Sickneſs, with regard 
to Health; and the Vices of the Mind, with refpe& 
to Virtue. And as the Walking ſtrong and upright 
is the deſigned and primary Action of an Animal, 
and the end which it propoſes to itſelf when it 
moves ; but yg or Halting is an Accident be- 
tide the purpoſe, and happens through ſome Defe, 
and milling the intended Aim, being a Motion, nor 
of Nature's making, nor agreeable to her Operati- 
ons; directly ſo we may affirm of Evil, when com. 
pared to its oppofite Good. And, though theſe be 
Contraries, as White and Black are, yet no Mancan 
maintain that they do equally fſubliſt, or are equi 

'ollent to one another, as White and Black are 1n 1 

hyſical Conſideration. For theſe do both fubſilt 
alike, and neither of them can pretend to a greater 
Perfection in Nature than the other; and confequen:- 
ly, one is not the mere Privation of the other. For, 
a Privation is properly a Defect or kind of falſe Step 
in Nature, whereby the original Torm is not fully 
come up to, as Limping is in a Man's Gate. But 
now each of thoſe Colours hath its Form entire, and 


4s much of what Nature intended ſhould belong to 


it, as its Contrary. Whereas, in the Caſe before us, 
one of the Extremes is agreeable to Nature, and the 
other contrary to it ; and that which is contrary to 
Nature, is an accidental Addition to that part which 
is agreeable to it; for Good was firſt, and then Evil; 
not Evil firſt, and afterwards Good. As no Man 
can ſay, that Miſſing the Mark was antecedent to 
the Hitting of it ; nor Sickneſs before Health ; but 

uite otherwiſe. For it was the Archer's primitive 

eſign to hit the Mark, and he ſhot on purpoſe that 
he might do ſo; thus alſo it was the original Ince: 
2 a ä * c J. 1 
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of Nature to give us ſound Health, and good Con- 
ſtitutions; for, the Preſervation and Continuance of 
the Creation, was the very End ſhe propoſed to 
her ſelf in forming it. And, in general Terms, 
whatever any Action is directed to, that is the pro- 
per End of it. Bur now the miſling of the Mark 
happens afterwards by Accident, when the Opera- 
tion does not ſucceed as ic ought, nor attain the End 
at firſt propoſed, but hits upon ſomething elſe, ſome 
Diſappointment inſtead of it. Now then this Diſ- 
appointment which comes in afterwards and by the 
Bye, may very truly be ſaid to be Additional, and 
Accidental to the — * Purpoſe of Hitting the 
Mark; but that Purpoſe can with no good Proprie- 
ty of Speech be called ſo, with regard to that which 
1 afterwards, beſides and againſt the Man's 
Purpoſe. 

If then all Things naturally deſire Good, and eve- 
ry Thing that acts of any kind, does it with a pro- 
ſpect of, or in order to, ſome Real, or ſome Seem- 
ing Good ; it is manifeſt, that the obtaining ſome 
Good is the primary End of all Operations whatſo- 
ever. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that Evil 
ſteps in berween, when the Deſire is fixed upon ſome 
Object that is not really and truly good, but ſuch in 
qutward Appearance only, and which hath an Al- 
lay and Mixture of Evil with it. Thus when a Man, 
in purſuit of Pleaſure, or greedy of Wealth, turns a 
Robber, or à Pirate, his Deſire, in this Caſe, is 
principally fixed upon the ſeeming Good, and that is. 
the Spring upon which all theſe Actions move; but, 
as Matters ſtand, he is forced to take the Good and 
the Bad together. For no Man alive was ever yet 
ſo unnaturally prafligate, as to be guilty of Lewd- 
neſs for Lewenels ſake; or to Rob any Man merely 
lor the ſake of Stealing; or indeed, diſpoſed to any 


manner of Evil, purely for the Satisfaction of do- 
. conſidered 
conſide 


ing Evil, Becauſe it is paſt all doubt, 
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conſidered and apprehended as Evil, can never be 
the Object of any Man's Deſire. For if it were 
the Principal and original Cauſe of thoſe Things 
that proceed from it, then would it be the End of 
all ſuch Things: As an End it would be deſirable 


to them, as Good. For Good and Deſirable, are 


Terms reciprocal and convertible, and conſequent- 
ly, at this rate, it would become good, and ceaſe to 
be evil. | 

Tis moſt certainly true then, that all Things 
whatſoever do deſire and purſue their own Advan- 
tage ; not all their true and real Advantage indeed, 
but all their ſeeming Benefit, and ſuch as they at 
that time take for the true and beſt. For no Manis 
willingly deceived, no Man chooſes a Falſhood be- 
fore Truth, nor Shadows before Subſtances, who 
knows and is ſenſible of the Differences between 
them when he does it. But this Misfortune happens 
generally from a blind Admiration of ſome apparent 
Good, which ſo dazles our Eyes, that either we do 
not at all diſcover the Evil it is atrended with, or if 
we do diſcern that, yet we ſee the Thing through 
falſe Opricks, ſuch as magnife the Good, and leſſen 
the Evil to the Eye. Now it is a frequent and a rea- 
ſonable Choice, when we are content to take 2 
greater Good with the Incumbrance of a leſs Evil : 
As for Inſtance, When we ſuffer an Inciſion, or a 
Cupping, and account the Evil of theſe Pains much 
too little to counterbalance the Good there is in 
that Hcalth which they reſtore to us. 

Once more yet; That all Things deſire Good, 
is farther plain from hence ; That, ſuppoſing Evil to 
have a real Being, and a Power of Acting, what- 
ever it did would be for its own Advantage, that is, 
in other Words, for its own Good, And thus much 
they who aſcribe a Being and Operation to it con- 
feſs; for they pretend, that it purſues after Good, 


would fain detain it, and uſes all poſſible Endeavours 
| not 
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not to let it go. And if Evil be the Object of no 
Deſire, then is it not any primary and deſigned Na- 
ture. But, ſince the Condition of it is, in all Parti- 
culars, according to the Deſcription here given of 
it, it is moſt truly ſaid, to be an Accidental and Ad- 
ditional Thing, ſuperinduced to ſomething that did 
ſubſiſt before, but to have no Subſiſtence of its own. 

Well ( ſays the Objector ) I allow what you ſay. 
We will ſuppoſe, that Evil is only an Accident, a 
DefeR, and Privation of Good, and an Additional 
Diſappointment of the firſt and original Intent of 
Nature. And what of all this? How are we advan- 
ced in the Queſtion before us? For let this be what, 
or after what manner you pleaſe, {till it muſt have 
ſome Cauſe ; otherwiſe, How, in the Name of 
Wonder, did it ever find the way into the World ? 
How then will you get out of this Maze? Youallow 
God to be the Cauſe of all Things; you muſt grant 
that Evil hath ſome Cauſe ; and yet you tell me, that 
* is infinitely Good, and ſo cannot be that 
Cauſe. 

This Objection hath been already conſidered, and 
ſpoken to, both at the Beginning of the Book, where 
we explained this Author's Diſtinction of the Things 
that are or are not in our own Power; and alſo in 
the Comment upon the XIII. Chapter, upon Oc- 
caſion of thoſe words, Trouble not yourſelf with wiſh- 
ing, that Things may be juſt as you would have them, &c. 
But however I will ſpeak to it once more here too, 
and that briefly, as follows. | 

God, who 1s the Source and Original Cauſe of all 
Goodnefs,did not only produce the higheſt and moſt 
Excellent Things, ſuch. as are good in themſelves ; 
nor only thoſe that are of a Rank ſomething inferiour 
to theſe, and of a middle Nature; but the Extremes 
too, ſuch as are capable of falling and apt to be per- 
verted from that which is agreeable to Nature, to 
that which we call Evil, Thus; As, after thoſe 

incorruptible 
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incorruptible Bodies, which are always regulat in their 
Motions, and immutably good, others were created 
ſubject to Change and Decay; ſo likewiſe it was 
with Souls; the ſame Order was obſerved with theſe 
too; for after them which were unalterably fixed in 
Good, others were produced liableto be ſeduced from 
it, And this was done, both for the greater illuſtra- 
tion of the Wiſe and Mighty Creator's Glory, that 
the Riches of his Goodneſs might be the more clear- 
ly ſeen, in producing good things of all ſorts, as 
many as were capable of ſubſiſting; and alſo, that the Wl 
Univerſe might be full and perfect, when Beings of MW 5 
all kinds, and all Proportions, were contained in it. n 
(For This is a Perfection, to want nothing of any ill V 
kind) And likewiſe to vindicate the Higheſt and the m 
Middle ſort, which never decline or deviate from t 
their Goodneſs, from that Contempt which always Wl © 
falls upon the Loweſt of any ſort; and fuch theſe 
had been, if the Corruptible and Mortal things, ME 
had not been Created, and Supported che other's 
Dignity, by their own want of it. 

nd Corruptible they muſt be, for it could never W© 
be, that while the Firtt, and the Middle ſort of Bo- . 
dies continued as they are, ſome Immutable, both as C 
to their Nature and their Operation; others Immu- Hen 
table indeed, as to their Subſtance, but Mutable in Pe. 
their Motion; it could not be, I ſay, char the et 
Loweſt and Sublunary Bodies, ſhould ever hold out, 
while the violent Revolutions of the Heavenly ones IM": 
were perpetually changing their Subſtance, and put - WW 
ting them into unnatural Diſorders. 

or theſe Reaſons certainly, and perhaps for 4 
great many others more important than theſe, which 
are Secrets too dark and deep for us, Theſe Sublunary 
Bodies were made, and this Region of Mortality, 
where the Perverted Good hath its Reſidence. Fot 
there was a Neceſſity, that the loweſt ſort of Good 


ſhould have a Being too, and ſuch is that * 
iable 
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liable to Change and Depravation. Hence alſo, 
there is no ſuch thing as Evil in the Regions above us; 
for the nature of Evil being nothing elſe but a Cor- 
ruption of the Meaneſt and moſt Feeble Good, can 
only ſubſiſt, were that Mean and Mutable Good 
reſides. For this Reaſon the Soul, which, conſider- 
ed by herſelf, is a Generous and Immutable Being, is 
tainted with no Evil, while alone in a State of Separa- 
tion; but being ſo contrived by Nature, as to dwell 
in this lower World, and be intimately united to 
Mortal Bodies, ( for ſo the good Providence of our 
great Father and Creator hath ordered it, making 
theſe Souls a Link to tye the Spiritual and Material 
World together, joyning the Extreams by the com- 
mon Bands of Life, ) it ſeems to bear a part in all 
thoſe Diſtempers and Decays, which Evil ſubjects 
our Bodies to, by diſturbing their natural Habit and 
Fraime. Though indeed I cannot think this to be 
Evil, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but rather Good; ſince the 
Effect of it is ſo: For by this means, the ſimple 
Elements, of which theſe Bodies are compounded, 
come to be ſet free from a great Confinement, and 
ſevered from other parts ot Matter of a difterent 
Conſtitution with which they were interwoven and 
entangled before; and ſo, getting looſe from the 
perperual Combat berween contrary Qualities, are 
reſtored to their proper Places, and their primitive 
— again, in order to acquiring new Life and 
igour. 

And if this proceeding be the occaſion of perpetual 
Change, yet neither is that Evil; becauſe every 
thing is refolved at laſt, into what it was at the be- 
zinning. For Water, though evaporated into Air, 
yet is by degrees congealed into Water again: and 
lo, even particular Beings loſe nothing by thoſe Vi- 
eillitudes. * 

But that which ought to be a Conſideration of 
greater Moment, is, that the Diſſolution of Com- 
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pound Bodies, and the mutual change of Simple 
ones into each other, contributes to the Advantage 
of the Univerſe in general, by making the Corrupti- 
on of one thing to become the Riſe and Birth of 
another: And by this perpetual Round it is, that 
Matter and Motion have been ſuſtained all this while. 
Now it is obvious to any obſerving Man, that both 
Nature and Art, (as was urged heretofore, ) do fre. 
quently neglect a lingle Part, when the detriment of 
that in particular may conduce to the good of the 
Whole. The former does it, as often as our 
Rheums, and Ulcerous Humours, are thrown off 
from the Vitals, and turned into Sores or Swellings in 
any of che extreme Partszand Art imitates this Method 
of Nature, as oft as a Limb is ſeared, or lopped off 
for the preſervation of the Body: So that upon the 
whole Matter, theſe Shocks and Corruptions of lM 
Bodies, deſerve rather to be eſteemed Good than WI, 
Evil; and the Cauſe of them, the Cauſe of Good MI, 
and not Evil Events. For thoſe Sublunary Bodies, MW, 
that are Simples, ſuffer no Injury, becauſe they are MW 
ſubje& to no Decay or Deſtruction: And for the WM 

m 

(1 

B 


Evil that the Parts ſeem to undergo, this hath been 
ſhewn to have more Good than Evil in it, both in 
Simples and Compounds, even when conſidered in it 
ſelf ; but if taken with reſpect to the Benefit which 
orher Creatures reap by it, then it is manifeſtly 
Good. So that the Diſtempers and Decays of Bo- 
dies, take them which way you will, are not Evil, 
but produce great Good. 

But if any one ſhall be ſerupulous upon this occaſi- 
on, and quarrel with that Being called Good, which 
is confeſſed to be no better than a perverting of the 
courſe of Nature; let not this Nice Caviller tale 
upon him however to call it Evil, in the groſs Senſe, 
and common Acceptation of the Word; by which 
we underſtand ſomething utterly repugnant and i- 
reconcileable ro Good, But let him rather call it a 

Neceflicy 
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Neceſſity or Hardſhip, as being not deſirable for its 
own ſake, but having ſome tendency, and contribu- 
ting to that which is ſo: For were it ſimply and abſo- 
lutely Evil, it could never be an Inſtrument of Good to 
us. Now that which I mean by Neceſſary, though it 
have not Charms enough of its own to recommend it, 
yet does it deſerve to be accounted Good, for leading 
us to that which is Good; and that which can be- 
come a proper Object of our Choice, under any Cir- 
cumſtance, is ſo far forth Good. Thus we chooſe 
Inciſions, and Burnings, and Amputations; nay, we 
are content to pay dear for them, and — 
ourſelves obliged, both by the Preſcription, and th 
painful Operation; all which were molt ridiculous to 
be done, if we thought theſe things Evil. And yet I 
own this is but a Gualified and Inferior Good, not 
ſtrictly and properly ſo, but only in a Second and 
ol! WF Subordinate Senſe : Vet ſo, that the Creator of theſe 
n things, is by no means the Cauſe of Evil, but of a 
i rieceilary and meaner Good, but a Good ſtill; for ſuch 
„ve ought to eſteem it, ſince it is derived from the 
eme Univerſal Fountain of Goodneſs, though em- 
he ¶ baſed with ſome Allays and Abatements. And thus 
much, I hope, may be thought ſufficient, in Vindica- 
don of the Nature and Cauſe of that Evil, which 
| Bodies are concerned in. | 
. Nothing indeed can fo truly be called Evil, as the 
) WLapſcs and Vices of the Soul of Man; and of theſe 
too, much hath been ſaid before ; but however we will 
reſume the Diſcourſe oh this Occaſion, and enquire 
areſh, both into the Nature and Cauſe of them. 
And here we ſhall do well to take notice, That 
he Souls of a more excellent Nature, which dwell in 
he Regions above us, are immutably fixed in Good- 
els, and wholly unacquainted with any Evil. There 
are alſo the Souls of Brutes, of a baſer alloy than 
urs, and ſtanding in the middle as it were, between . 
ie Vegetative Souls of Plants, and our —_ 
S 
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Theſe, ſo far forth as they are Corporeal, are liable 
to that Evil, to which Bodies are ſubject; but ſo fat 
as concerns their Appetites and Inclinations, they bear 
ſome Reſemblance to the Humane; and the Evil, 
they are in this Reſpect obnoxious to, is in proportion 
the ſame ; ſo that one of theſe will be ſufficiently ex- 
plained, by giving an Account of the other, 

Now the Humane Soul is in a middle Station, 
between the Souls above, and thoſe below ; it 
partakes of the Qualities of both ; of thoſe more 
Excellent ones, in the Sublimity of its Nature, and 
the Excellence of its Underſtanding : Ot the Brutal 
and Inferior ones, by its ſtrict Affinity to the Body, 
and Animal Life. Of both theſe it is the common 
Band, by its Vital Union with the Body ; And by it 
Habitual Freedom, it aſſimilates itlelf ſometimes 
to the one ſort and ſometimes to the other of 
theſe Natures. So long as it dwells above, and enter. 
tains it ſelf with Noble and Divine Speculations, 
it preſerves its Innocence, and is fixed in Good- 
neſs ; but when it begins to flag and droop, when 
it ſinks down from that bliſsful Lite, and grovels 
in the Filth of the World, which by Nature it is 
equally apt to do, then it falls into all manner of 
Evil. So that its own voluntary Depreſſion of it- 
ſelf into this Region of Corruption and Morality, 
is the true Beginning, and proper Cauſe of all its 
Miſery and Miſchiet. For though the Soul be of 
an Amphibious Diſpoſition, yet it is not forced either 
upwards or downwards, but acts purely by an in- 
ternal Principle of its own, and is in perfect Li- 
berty. Nor ought this to ſeem incredible, in an 
Agent which Nature hath made Free, ſince even 
thoſe Brutes that are Amphibious, dwell ſometimes 
in the Water and ſometimes upon dry Ground, 
without being determined to either, any otherwiſe 
than by their own Inclination. 


— 


Now 


1 


Now when the Soul debaſes herſelf to the World, 
and enters into a near Intimacy with the Corruptible 
Body, and eſteems this to be the other Conſtituent 
of the Humane Nature, then it leads the Life of 
Brutes, and exerts it ſelf in ſuch Operations only, as 
They are capable of. Its Intellectual Part degene- 
rates into Senfe and Imagination, and its Affections 
into Anger and Concupiſcence. By theſe the 
wretched Mortal attains to Knowledge, juſt of the 
ſame pitch with that of other Animals, ſuch as puts 
him upon ſeeking freſh Supplies for a Body that is 
continually waſting, and upon continuing the World 
by Poſterity, to fill the Place of one that muſt ſhort- 
„y rare it; and upon making the beſt Proviſion he 


Jan for his own Preſervation and Defence in the 
nean while. For theſe Cares are what no Mortal 
ir would have, were he not endued with Senſual Fa- 
: culties and Paſſions. For what Man that is any 
„ding Nice and Conſidering, would endure to ſpend 
ry ſo many Days and Years upon the fupport of this 
Body, (when the Burden of the whole Matter comes 
3 to no more, than always filling, and always empty- 


ing) if Senſual Inclinations did not whet his Appe- 
Jie Or who could undergo the tedious Fatigue by 
* Which Succeſſion is kept up, if vehement Deſires did 


it- Wor perpetually kindle new Flames, and the Proſpect 
1 of Poſterity make us more eaſy to be warmed by 


them 2 Theſe Arguments have been in ſome mea- 
ſure inſiſted on before, and I take them to be abun- 
antly clear in this Point, that though our Paſſions 
and Appetites be the Cauſe of Moral Evil, yet they 
Ire extreamly Beneficial to the Creatures, in which 
ature hath implanted them, as being neceſfary to 
heir Conſtitution, and giving a Reliſh to ſome of 
he moſt indiſpenſible Actions of Life. Upon all 
hich Accounts, even theſe cannot with any Juſtics 
e called Evil; nor God who infuſed them, the 


auſe of it. 
: Q z Bug 
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But the Truth of the Matter is this : The Soul is 
by Nature ſuperior to this Body, and this Animal 
Life, and hath a commanding power over them put 
into her Hands. This _— and Power ſo long as 
ſhe preſerves keeping her Subjects under, and at their 
due Diſtance ; while ſhe uſes the Body as her Inſtru. 
ment, and converts all its Functions to her own Uſe 
and Benefit, ſo long all is well, and there is no dan- 
ger of Evil. But when once ſhe forgets that the Di- 
vine Image is ſtampt upon her; when ſhe lays by the 
Enſigns of Government, and gives away the Reins out 
of her own Hands; when ſhe ſinks down into the 
Dregs of Fleſh and Senſe, (by preferring the Impetu- 
ous Temptations of Pleaſure, before che mild and 
entle Perſuaſions of Reaſon,) and enters into a ſtri& 
nion with the Brutiſh Part; then Reaſon acts 2. 
gainſt its own Principles, diveſts itſelf of its Deſpo- 
tick Power, and 2 ſubmits to be verned by its 
Slave. And this Confuſion in the Soul is the Root of 
all Evil; an Evil not owing to the more Excellent 
and Rational Part, while it maintains its own Sta- 
tion ; nor to the Inferiour and Senſual, while that 
keeps within its due Bounds ; but to the inverting of 
theſe, the violent Uſurpation of the one, and the 
tame Submiſſion of the other; that is, The Perverſe 
Choice of Degenerating into Body and Matter, ra- 
ther than forming ones ſelf after the Similicude of the 
Excellent Spirits above us. But till, all this, as! 
ſaid, is Choice, and not Conſtraint ; it is ſtill Liber- 
ty, though Liberty abuſed. 
And here I would beſpeak the Reader's Attention 
a little, to weigh the Reaſons I am about to give, 
why Choice and Volition muſt needs be the Souls 
own Act and Deed, an Internal Motion of outs, and 
not the Effect ot any Compulſion from without. I 
have already urged the Clearneſs of this Truth 2 
large, and that the Soul only is concern'd, and ad 
purely upon the Principles of her own Native —— 
| om 
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dom, in the Choice of the Worſe, no leſs than of the 
Better Part. Thus much I apprehend to have been 

lainly proved, from the Example of Almighty God 
bimſelf the Determinations of all Wiſe Laws, and 
well Conſtituted Governments, and the Judgment 
of Sober and Knowing Men; Who all agree in this, 
That the Merits of Men are not to be meaſured by 
the Fact itſelf, or the Events of things, but by the 
Will and Intention of the Perſon. And accordingly 
their Rewards and Puniſhments, their Cenſures and 
their Commendations, are all proportioned to the 
Intention; becauſe this alone is entirely in a Man's 
own Power, and conſequently, it is the only thing 
he can be accountable for. From hence it comes to 
paſs, that whatever is done by Conſtraint, and Irre- 
liſtible Force, though the Crime be never ſo grievous, 
is yet pardoned or acquitted, and the Guilt imputed, 
not to the P that did it, but to the Perſon that 
forced him to the doing of it. For he that uſed that 
Force, did it Voluntarily, but he that was born down 
by it, had no Will of his own concerned in the Fact, 
but became the meer Inſtrument of EffeRing it a- 
gainſt the Inclination of his own Mind. 

Since then our own Choice is the Cauſe of Evil; 
and fince that Choice is the Soul's Voluntary Act, 
— to no manner of Compulſion, but its on in- 
eernal meer Motion, what can we charge Evil upon 
b juſtly as upon the Soul? But yet, though the Soul 
be the Cauſe of Evil, it is not the Cauſe of it, con- 
lidered as Evil; for nothing ever is, or can be cho- 
ſen under that Notion. But it diſguiſes icſelf, and 
deludes us with an Appearance of Good; and when 
we chooſe that ſeeming Good, we take, at the ſame 
time the real Evil that * concealed under it. And 
thus much in Effect was ſaid before too. : 

And now, having thus diſcovered the true Ori- 
gin of Evil, it is fit we proclaim to all the World, 


That God is not chargeable o_ any Sin ; becauſe ic 
| 3 15 
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is not He, but the Soul chat does Evil, and that free. 
ly and willingly too : For, were the Soul under any 
be 


onſtraint to do amiſs, then, I allow there would 
be a colourable Pretence to lay the Blame on God, 
who had ſuffered her to lie under ſo fatal a Ne- 
ceſlity, and had not left her free to reſcue and fave 
herſelf : (Though in truth, upon this Preſumption, 
nothing that the Soul was forced to do, could be 
ſtrictly Evil.) But now, ſince the Soul is left to her- 
ſelf, and acts purely by her own free Choice, ſhe 
muſt be content to bear all the Blame. 

If it ſhall be farther objected, That all this does 
not yet acquit Almighty God, for that it is ſtill his 
Act to allow Men this Liberty, and leave them to 
themſelves ; and that he ought not to permit them 
in the Choice of Evil; then we are to conſider that 
one of theſe Two Things muſt have been the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch a Proceeding : Either Firſt, That, 
after he had given Man a Rational Soul, capable of 
chooling ſometimes Good, and ſometimes Evil, he 
muſt have chain'd up his Will, and made it impoſli- 
ble for him to choble any thing but Good ; Or elle, 
that it ought never to have had this Indifference at 
all, but to have been ſo framed at firſt, that the Choice 
of Evil ſhould have been naturally impoſſible. One 
of theſe Two Things the Objector muſt ſay, or he 
ſays nothing at all to the Purpoſe. | 
Nov the former of theſe is manifeſtly abſurd ; for 
to what Purpoſe was the Will left Free and Unde- 
termined either Way, if the Determining itſelf one 
way, was afterwards to be debarred it? This would 
have been utterly to take away the Power of Choo- 
ſing; for Choice and Neceſſity are things Inconſi- 
ſt-nt ; and where the Mind is ſo tied up, that it can 
chooſe but one thing, there (properly ſpeaking ) it 
can chooſe nothing. 

As to the latter, 15 muſt be remembred in the Firſt 


Place, that no Evil is ever choſen when the Mind ap- 
prehends 
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prehends it to be Evil: But the Objector ſeems to 
think it were very convenient, if this Freedom of the 
| Will, which is ſo Abſolute in the Determining of it- 
ſelf ſometimes to real Good, and ſometimes to that 


which deceives it with a falſe Appearance of being fo, 


were quite taken away : Imagining it to be no Good 
to be ſure, anc perhaps ſome great Evil: But alas! 
he does not conlider how many things there are in 
the World, that are accounted exceeding Good, which 
et are not really in any degree comparable to this 
urn of the Will. For in truth, there is no Thing, 
no Privilege, in this lower World, fo deſirable. And 
there is no Body ſo ſtupid and loſt, as to wiſh, that 
he were a Brute, or a Plant, rather than a Man. And 
therefore, ſince God diſplayed the Abundance of his 
Goodneſs and Power, in giving Perfections inferior 
to this, how inconſiſtent would it have been with 
that Bounty of his, not to have beſtowed this moſt ex- 
cellent Privilege upon Mankind? 

Beſides, (as hath been intimated formerly ) take 
away this undetermined Propenſion of the Soul, by 
which it inclines itſelf ro Good or Evil, and you 
undermine the very Foundations of all Virtue, and 
in Effect deſtroy the Nature of Man. For, if you 
ſuppoſe it impoſſible to be perverted to Vice, you 
have no longer any ſuch thing as Juſtice or Tempe- 
rance, or any other Virtue left in the obſerving 
Moral Duties. This State of Purity may be the 
Excellence of an Angel, or a God, but impeccable 
and indefectible Goodneſs can never be the Virtue 
of a Man. From whence it is plain, that there was 
a neceſlity of leaving the Soul in a capacity of being 
corrupted and of committing all that Evil conſequent 
to ſuch Depravation, becauſe otherwiſe a Gap had 
been lefr in the Creation ; there could have been 
no Medium between the Bleſſed Spirits above, and 
brutes below; no ſuch thing as Humane Nature, 
or Humane Vertue, in the World. 


Q 4 So 


Sick of them. And in theſe Caſts, it cannot be ſaid, 


ſonably called Virtuous, as thoſe things that are 
, pe 4 ? S- 4 
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So then we allow, that this Self-determini 
Power, by which Men are depraved, is a aug of 
God's own Creation and Appointment ; and yet 
conſider withal, how neceſſary this is to the Order 
and Beauty of the Univerſe, and how many good 
Effects it hath In other Reſpects, we can by no 
means admit, that he ſhould be traduced as the Cauſe 
and Author of Evil upon this Account. When a 
Surgeon lays on a drawing Plaiſter, to ripen a Swel- 
ling, or Curs or Sears any Part of our Bodies, or lops 
off a Limb, no Man thinks he takes theſe Methods 
to make his Patient worſe, but better; becauſe Rea- 
ſon tells us, that Men, in ſuch Circumſtances, are 
never to be cured by leſs painful Applications. Thus he 
the Divine Juſtice, in his deſerved Vengeance, ſuffers W E 
the Paſſions of the Soul to rage and ſwell ſo high, be- ¶ fil 
cauſe' he knows the Condition of our Diſtemper ; ef 
and that the ſmarting ſometimes under the wild Sug- Wh Or 
geſtions of our own furious Appetites, is the only Wl de 
way to bring us to a better Senfe of our Extrawa- of 
'gance, and to recover us of our Frenſie. | Pr 
'Tis thus, that we ſuffer little Children to bum el 
their Fingers, that we may deter them from playing WW ra 
with Fire. And for the ſame Reaſons, many wil: WW de 
Educators of Youth, do not think themſelves oblig {tr 
to be always thwarting the Inclinations of thoſe un. 
der their Charge; but ſometimes connive at their 
Follies, and give them a Lcoſe : There being no 
Way ſo effectual for the Purging of theſe Paſſions, 
as to let them ſometimes be ind ed, that fo the 
Perfons may be cloyed, and naufeate, and grov 
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that either thoſe Parents and Governors, or the Ju. 
ſtice of God is the Cauſe of Evil, but rather ct 
Good, becauſe all this is done with a Vertuots Intent. 
For whatever tends to the Reformation of Manner; 
or Confirming the Habits of Virtue, may be as res- 


done, 


= 


Len 9 
if 
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done, in order to the Recovery and Continuance of 
Health, may be called wholeſome. For Actions do 
incipally take their Degomination and Quality 
— the End to which they are directed. So that, 
although God were in ſome meaſure the Cauſe of 
this Neceſſity we are in, of deviating from Good- 
neſs, yet cannot Moral Evil be jultly laid at his 
Door. But how far he is really the Cauſe of our 
Deflexion from our Duty, I ſhall now think it be- 
comes me to enquire. | 
| God does not by any Power, or immediate Act 
of his own, cauſe that Averſion from Good, which 
the Soul is guilty of when it Sins ; but he only gave 
her ſuch a Power, that ſhe might turn herſelf to 
Evil; that fo ſuch a Species of free Agents, might 
fill a void Space in the Univerſe, and many good 
effects might follow, which, without ſuch an averſi- 
on, could never have been brought about. God in- 
deed is truly and properly the Cauſe of this Liberty 
of our Wills but then this is a Happineſs and a 
Privilege, infinitely to be preferred above whatever 
elſe the World thinks moſt valuable; and the Ope- 
ration of it conſiſts in receiving Impreſſions, and 
determining itſelf thereupon, not from any Con- 
ſtraint, but by its own mere Pleaſure. 

Now, that a Nature thus qualified is Good, I can- 
not ſuppoſe there needs any proof; we have the Con- 
feſſion of our Adverſaries themſelves to ſtrengthen 
us in the Belief of it. For even they, who ſer 
up a Principle of Evil, declare they do it, becauſe 
they cannot think God the Author of Evil; and 
theſe very Men do not only acknowledge the Soul 
to be of his forming, but they talk big, and pretend 
that it is a part of his very Eſſence; and yet, not- 
withſtanding all this, they own it 22 of being 
vitiated, but ſo as to be vitiated by itſelf only. For 


this is the manifeſt conſequence of their other Te- 
nets, that it depends upon our own Choice, * — 
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ther we will overcome Evil, or be overcome by it; 
that the Vanquiſhed in this Combat are very juſtly 
puniſhed, and the Victors largely and deſervedly re- 
warded. Now the truth is, when they talk at this 
rate, they do not well conſider, how directly theſe 
Notions contradict that irreſiſtible neceſſity to Sin, 
which they elſewhere make the Soul to lie under, 
But however, whether the Soul be depraved by its 
own Fooliſh Choice, or whether by ſome fatal Vio. 
lence upon it from without, ſtill the being naturally 
capable of ſuch depravation, is agreed on all Hands ; 
for þoth ſides confeſs it to be actually depraved, 
which it could never be, without a natural Capacity 
of being ſo. Therefore they tell us, the Firſt Ori- 
ginal Good is never tainted with Evil, becauſe his 
Nature is above it, and inconſiſtent with any ſuch De- 
fect; as are allo the other Goodneſſes, in the next 
degree of Perfection to him, ſuch as in their Cant 
are called the Mother of Life, the Creator, and the 
e/£ones. So then theſe Men acknowledge the depra- 
vable Condition of the Soul, they profeſs God to be 
the Maker of it, and to have ſet it in this Condition; 
and yet it is plain, they think the nature of the Soul 
depravable, as it is Good, and not Evil; becauſe at 
the ſame time that they aſcribe this Freedom of the 
Will to God, they are yet ſuperſtitioully fearful of a- 
{cribing any Evil to him. And this I think may very 
well ſuffice for the Nature and Origin of Evil. 

Let us now apply ourſelves to conſider the Paſſage 
before us, and obſerve, how artificially Epictetus hath 
compriſed in a very few Words, the Subſtance of 
thoſe Arguments, which we have here drawn out to 
ſo great a length. For in regard the Choice ol 
Good, and the Refufing of Evil, are the Object and 
Ground of all Moral Inſtructions whatſoever, it 


Was proper for him to ſhew, that the Nature of 


Evil was ſomething very odd, and out of Courle. 
In ſome Senſe ithas a Being, and in ſome yarn . 
| | enie 
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denied to have any ; it has no Exiſtence of its own, 
and yet is a ſort of ſupernumerary, and a very un- 
toward addition to Nature. In the mean while, this 
ſhews, that We ought not to make it Our Choice, be- 
cauſe Nature never made it Hers ; and whenever it 
got into the World, ir was never brought in by De- 
ſign, but came in by Chance. No Man ever propoſed 
it, as the End of any Action; no Artificer ever drew 
his Model for it : The Maſon propoſes the Houle he 
is Building, and the Carpenter the Door he is Plain- 
ing, for his End; but neither the one, nor the other, 
ever works, only that he may work ill. ; 

Epictetus his Argument then lies in the following 
Syllogiſm. Evil is the miſſing of the Mark : For 
what Nature hath given a real and a deſigned Exi- 
{tence to, is the Mark; and the compatling of that, 
is the hitting of the Mark. Now if what Nature real- 
ly made and deſigned, be not the — of the 
Mark, (as it is not, but the hitting it indeed) and if 
Evil be the miſſing of the Mark, then it is plain, that 
Evil can be none of thoſe things, which have a real 
and a deſigned Exiſtence. 
Now, that Evil is properly the miſſing of the 
Mark, is plain, from what hath been ſpoken to this 
point already. For ſuppoſe a Man makes Pleaſure 
his Mark, he aims at it as a Good and Deſirable 
thing ; he lets fly accordingly, his Imaginations I 
mean, which indeed fly ſwifter than any Arrow out 
of a Bow. But if he do not attain the Good he de- 
lires, but ſhoots wide, or ſhort of it, tis plain this 
Man is worſted, and hath miſſed his Mark. And 
again, that Something, to which Nature deſigned 
and gave a Being, is conſtantly the Mark every Man 
aims at, and the obtaining thoſe things, the hitting 
of his Mark, is no leſs evident from the Inſtances I 
gave of the Maſon and the Carpenter. 

Now, when the Author ſays, there is no ſuch real 


Being as Evil in the World, you are to — 
| that 
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that Nature never formed or deſigned any ſuch thing: 
And then, if you pleaſe, =u may take his Minor Pro. 
poſition ſingly by itſelf, which conſiſts of thoſe 
Words, As no Man ſets up a Mark with a Deſign to ſhoot 
befide it. ( For this intimates that Evil is a miſſing of 
one's Aim,) without mentioning the Major ; which 
implies, that the principal Deſign, and real work of 
Nature, is never the miſſing, but the hitting of the 
Mark; and ſo add the Concluſion, which is this, 
Theretore Evil is none of the principal Deſigns, or 
real Works of Nature. 

It may likewiſe be put altogether into one ſingle 
Hypothetical Propoſition thus : If no Man ſets up « 
Mark on purpoſe to ſhoot beſide it, then there is no ſuch rel 
Being as Evil in the World. For if there were ſuch a 
thing, then it would be propoſed as the End or Pro- 
duct of Action. But Evil is never propoſed as 2 
thing to be produced or obtained, bur as a thing to 
be declined ; for Evil is always the Object of our 


Refufal and Averſion. So that at this rate, it would 


follow, that there is a Mark ſet up, only that it may 
not be hit; which is contrary to common Senſe, and 
the Practice of all Mankind. And therefore there 
can be no ſuch thing in Nature as Evil, becauſe Evil 
is not capable of being the End of any Action in 
Nature. 


If any one ſhould take upon him to expoſe your Body 
ts be aluſed ly every Man you meet, you would re. 
ſent it as an inſupzortable Inſolence and Af. 
front, And ought you not then to be much « 
ſhamed of yourſelf, for enflaving and expoſing 
jar Mind to every one that is diſpoſed to take 
. the Advantage ? For ſo indeed you do, when you 
pat it in the power of every Malicious Tongue, i 

. "diſturb. the inward.” peace and order of you! 
_ , Breaft. Fer ibis Reaſon, before you * any 
Þicg Ws | f thing, 
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thing, weigh diligently with yourſelf, the ſeveral 
Diffc es it is a be — * with, the 
Circumſtances preliminary io, and conſequent up- 
on it. For unleſs you come well ſettled with this 
Conſideration, you will afterward be diſcouraged ; 
and what you began with Eagerneſs and Vigor, you 
will defiſt from with Cowardice and Shame. 


1 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Tow are extremely defirous to win the Olympick 
Crown. I wiſh the ſame for my ſelf too; and 
look npon it as an Immortal Honour. But not 
ſo faſt : Conſider the Preparations neceſſary to 
ſuch an Undertaking, and the Accidents that may 
follow upon it ; and then let me hear you ſay 
you'll attempt it. Ton muſt be confined to 4 
ftric# Regimen, muſt be crm d with Meat 
when you have no Appetite, muſt abſtain wholly 
from Boiled Meats, muſt exerciſe whether you be 
diſpoſed to it or no, whether it be hot or cold, 
muſt drink nothing but what is warm, nor 
Wine, but in ſuch Proportions as ſhall be thought 
proper for you. In a Word, you muſt refign jour- 
ſelf up to your Governor, with as abſolute an Obe- 
dience, as you would 1 4 Phyſician. When all 
this Flardſhip is maſtered, you have all the 
Chances of Combat to go through ſtill. And her: 
it is many a Man's Fortune to break an Arm, 
or put out a Leg, to be thrown by his Adverſary, 
get nothing but a mouthful of Duſt for his 
ins ; and, as it may happen, to be laſhed and 
beaten, and become the 700 and Scorn of the Spe- 
datos. Lay all theſe Things together, and then, 


pe Y bapi. 
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rhaps, your Courage may be cooled. But : 
— 9 them well, you nevertheleſs * 
jour Reſolution, then are you fit to ſet about the 
Purſuit of what you ſo much defire. Othernif: 
you will come off like Little. Children, who in 
their Sports act ſometimes Wreſtlers, and ſome- 
times Fidlers; now they are Fencers, and plan 
Prizes ; then they turn Trumpeters, and go 15 
War; and ly and by build a Stage, and act 
Plays. Juſt ſo we ſhall have you, one while an 
Olympick Fighter, and another 4 Gladiator, ty 
and by an Orator, and after that a Philoſopher ; 
but nothing long, except a ridiculous Whiffler, . 
mere Ape, that mimick all you ſee, and venture | 
at all Profeſſions, but ſtick to none. And al 
this is occaſtoned by your taking Things upon | 
gow Hand over Head, without being ſeaſoned ; 
and duly prepared for them; tut either with « : 
raſh Heat or fickl: Inclination. Thus it is with 

many People, when they ſee an Eminent Phi. a 
loſopher, or hear him quoted with Admiration l 
and Reſpee? ( as, How excellently did Socrates | 
write on ſuch a Subject; ſure no Man was ever 7 
like him, ) nothing will ſerve their Turn, but p 
theſe Flotſpurs muſt needs be Philoſophers too, f 
and each of them does not doubt, but he ſhall p 
wake 4 Socrates in time, le 


CHAP. 


. 
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CH A P. XXXVI. 


. | | | | 

Now I adviſe thee, Friend, firſt of all to confi» 1 
der perfettly the Nature of the Thing thos $4 
mould ſt undertake, and then thy own Qualifi- 1 
cations for it, whether this be what thou art | 
cut owt for, or no. Examine thy Limbs, and | 0 


thy Sinews ; every Man is not built for the 
Olympick Exerciſes. Do you imagine, when you 
apply yourſelf ro Philoſophy, that you can be al- 
lowed to live at th: ſame rate you do now? To 
indulge your Appetite, and be as nice in all 
you Eat and Drink > Alas! you muſt pre- 
pare for want of Sleep, for hard Labour, for 
Abſence from your Family and your Friends, 
for Contempt and Inſolence from your Infe- 
riors, and to have others, leſs worthy, put over 
your Head in Preferments, countenanced more 
than you in Courts of Juſtice, and reſpected 
more in Converſation. Sit down now, and at 
yourſelf, if the Prize be worth all this Pains 2 
Whether you can be content, at ſo dear a Rate, 
to purchaſe an equal Temper, a quiet Mind, per- 
fett Freedom, and unmovabl: Conſtancy. If you 
think the Price ſet upon theſe Things too high, 
leave them for ſome other Purchaſer, and ds 
not expoſe yourſelf, like thoſe ridiculous Boys I 
mention d; by being a Philoſopher this Hour, 
and an Exciſe-Man the next; a School-maſter 
to Day, and a Stateſman to Morrow. Theſe Things 
are not for your Credit. In ſhort, you have but 
ene Man to make, and you may make him - 

ter 
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© ther @ Good or -@ Bad one. Tow maſt ade 
make yourſelf, or the World, your Care. In 1 
Word, you muſt be either 4 Fool, or 4 Phil. 


ſopher. 


COMMENT. 


HE Thing Epifetw drives at is very much il. 
luſtrated by the Compariſons he uſes here, 
ſetting ourſelves in Oppoſition to Others, and 
the Soul to the Body. For, to be injured by ones 
own ſelf is much worſe than if it were done by ano- 
ther. If we are apt to reſent an Unkindneſs, when 


coming from a Friend, with much more | 
ence, | bob the ſame Sing from a Common Man, 
becauſe, the Conſiderations of intimate Acquain- 
tance, and former Obligations ſtep in, and heighten 
the Provocation, by telling us we had Reaſon to ex. 
pect better Uſage ; how much more is the Injuſtice 
aggravated, when a Man does any Thing to his own 
Prejudice? And again, If the Affronts and Injuries 
done to the Body are ſo deeply reſented, how much 
more tender ought we to be, when the Soul is injured 
and abuſed ? | 

Again, If we think it an inſupportable Inſolence 
in any other Perſon to expoſe our Body to Abuſes, 
when yet his Affronting or not Affronting us aſter 
this manner is a Thing not in our own Power ; and, 
if the expoſing our Minds to be abuſed by the next 
Man we meet, by ſuffering ourſelves to be diſorder- 
ed at the Calumnies of every malicious Railer, be a 
Thing that depends purely upon our own Choice, 
whether it ſhall be done or not ; then we ought to 
be aſhamed upon a double Account: Firſt, for taking 
a Thing ill, which was not in our Power to help, 
and which too, when done, was not ſtrictly Evil to 
us; and then, for expoſing our own ſelves, to that 


which 
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which is a real Evil, and that Evil ſo much the 
worſe, becauſe ſuch a one, as it was in our Power 
to prevent. 5 3 BL. 
Now upon this Occaſion he changes his Expreſ- 
fon, and does not call it Indignation, but Shame. 
For the Injuries that come upon us from anothers 
Hand, we receive with Reſentments of Anger; but 
thole that ourſelves are guilty of, we retie&t upon 
with Shame and Remorſe. And ſurely there is much 
greater Reaſon for doing ſo, when we ourſelves have 
deen guilty of injuring ourſelves ; Eſpecially, when 
theſe Injuries need not have befallen us, indeed could 
not have done ſo, but by our own Choice. And 
this is the proper Notion of Shame, the being out of 
Countenance at the Folly and Foulneſs of our own 
voluntary Miſcarriages. And what can more deſerve 


a Bluſh, than the not diſcerning the mighty Diffe- 
rence there is between the ſeveral Branches of ſo 


lively a Compariſon as this? And when one does diſ- 
cern it, what can be more ſcandalous, than not to 


it accordingly ? 


W 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


It may be ſaid, generally ſpeaking, That the Qua- 
lin of the Perſons we converſe with, and the 
mutual Relations they bear, is the true Standard 
of a Man's Duty and Behavieur towards them. 
Thus my Duty to 4 Father i to aſiſt and take 
care of him; to ſupport his Age and his Infir- 
mities ; to yield to him, and pay him Service 
and Reſpect upon all Occafiom, and to receiue both 
his Reproofs and his Chaſtiſements with; patience 
and ſubmiſſion. But you'll ſay, He is a rigorous” 
and unnatural Father, What is that to the pur- 

| R poſe ? 


— 
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Mn 
— 


poſe > Tou are to remember, this Obligation t 
Duty, does not ariſe from the Confideration of his 
Goodneſs, but from the Relation he bears to us: 
No Failings of his can make him ceaſe to be 4 
Father, and conſequently none can atſolve you 
from the Obedience of a Son. Tour Brother hath 
done you an Injury; but do not ſuppoſe that this 
diſpenſes with the Kindneſs you owe hims Toy 
are ſtill to obſerve what becomes you; not to imi- 
tate what miſ-became Him. Beſides, no body 
can do you a veal Injury, without your own Con- 
currence Jes are not one whit the worſe, un. 
leſs you think yourſclf ſo. After this manner it 
will be eafte to diſcover what is fit for jon upon all 
occaſions. For it is but conſidering yourſelf under 
the ſcveral Bualitics of a Neighbour, or a Sub 
ject, or a Civil Magiſtrate, or a Military Officer, 
and you will ſoon diſcern, what Behaviour is pro- 
per from, or to, a Perſon, in each of theſe Stu. 
tions reſpectivelh. 


COMMENT. 


HE Duty of a Man is properly that which 

it becomes him to do upon every occalion, 

and the rendring to every one what is fit to be ex- 
pected from him. This is more peculiarly called 
the Work of Juſtice, taken in a ſence ſo compre- 
henſive, as to include all manner of Vertue. For 
the Word is ſometimes reſtrained to one particular 
Vertue, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; and ſometimes 
enlarged and extended to them all. Now it is the 
buſinels of Juſtice to give every one his due: Upon 
which account, all Inſtitutions, both Moral and Po- 
litical, have this for their proper Object. There is 
private 
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private Juſtice, with regard to a Man's own Mind, 
and this alligns to every part of the Soul what be- 
longs to it; and there is the Publick Juſtice of a 
Country, which diſtributes ro every Member of 
the Commonwealth, according to his Dignity and 
Deſerts. Having therefore inſtructed his young Phi- 
lolopher, as you * before, Which Precepts have in- 
deed ſome reference to this kind of Duty too, he pro- 
ceeds here to direct him how he may ditcover what it 
is and diſcharge it upon all occaſions : And what o- 
thers have. been very prolix and voluminous upon, 
(as particularly Nicolaus Damaſcenus ) he hath here re- 
duc d into a very narrow compals, and laid before us 
with wonderful Energy and Clearneſs. | 

Now the Duty of a Man, if you will branch it out 
into its ſeveral Heads, concerns his Behaviour: Firſt, 
towards Men, and, in general, to all his Equals: Then, 
to thoſe Beings that are above him. Thirdly, to choſe 
below him: And, Laſtly, to his own ſelf. Each of 
theſe Heads have diſtinct Rules and Meaſures, the 
Principal whereof Epictetus treats of, beginning in this 
Chapter with Mens Duty to one another. 

To this purpoſe he gives us a convenient Intima- 
tion, how we may find out what is properly our Duty, 
ind that this differs, according to the ſeveral Poſts, in 
which Men ſtand to one another. There is one kind 
o Deportment due to a Father, and another to a 
don; one to our own Country-man, and another to 
stranger; one to a Friend, or a Benefactor, and a- 
nother to an Enemy that hath injured us. And the 
rcalon of this is, Becauſe the Relation I bear to a Fa- 


my Being, and the Comforts of it, differs from that 
rich | bear to a Son, whom I am to confider, not 
5 2 Cauſe, but as an Effect, of my felf ; and to look 
pon him as one to whom I have communicated part 
my own Subſtance. So that in all theſe Cates, the 
i thing we have to do, is, to enquire into — 
R 2 Ut 


ther, as the Perſon to whom, next under God, Iows . 
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lity and Relation of the Perſon, and then to ſuit our 
Demeanour accordingly. 1 

Now this Relation (generally ſpeaking ) is the Or- 
der of Things, or the mutual Regard they have to one 
another. And this may be either the Effect of Neceſ- 
ſity and Nature, or of Choice; it may have reſpe& 
either ro Similitude or Diſſimilitude; either to Pro- 
ximity, or to Diſtance. For this Relation is a ſort of 
Common Band of the Perſons concerned in it, which 
links them ſo together, that, though they be diftin& 
in other reſpects, yet they cannot be abſolutely dif. 
joined, but muſt continue to haves an Intereſt each in 
other. For which Reaſon it is, that Relatives are ſaid 

to belong to one another. fr 
Now the natural Order and Reſpe& which pro- 
ceeds upon Proximity, joins ſometimes Equals, as Bro- 
thers; and here both the Denominations and the Duty 
of each Party is the ſame ; for both are Brothers: 
And ſo likewiſe it is in other like Caſes. Both are 
Equals, both are Couſins, both are Country-men. 
There is alſo a natural Reſpe& which implies Di- 
{tance, and this regards People of different Birth 
and Countries ; and likewiſe proceeds upon the like 
Names, and the like Duties, as of one — or 
Foreigner, to another. And this is a Reſpect infer- 
ring Diſtance, . becauſe, as that which expreſsd near- 
nels of Blood and Family brought them cloſer toge- 
ther, ſo this which denies ſuch a nearneſs, does in 
that very Idea ſet them farther aſunder. This how- 
ever is a general Rule, That inall Caſes, where both 
Partiesare upon the Level, and go by the ſame Names, 
there they owe the ſame Duties too, and that, whe- 
ther the Term by which the Relation is expreſs d, im- 

ply Proximity or Diſtance. | 
Again, there is alſo a mutual Reſpect founded in 
Nature, where a Diſparity is implied ; as, between 
Father and Son: For here the Expectances are not 
the ſame, as between Brothers they were ſaid to be, 
nor 


— 
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nor are the Denominations, as there, the ſame. This 
then is a natural Regard which joins People upon un- 
equal Terms ; and this Inequality 1s the ſame in Pro- 
portion, as in a Cauſe and its Effect. There is ano- 
ther Relation too of Diſparicy between Things that 
ſeem Contraries, as between the Right Side and the 
Left ; for theſe have a mutual Reſpect to each other, 
and yet that depends upon a kind of local Contra- 
riety. There is likewiſe a disjunctive Relation in 
Nature, which is between Diſparates too, as Things 
of laſt Year and this Year; for this ſhews an Inequa- 
lity in Time. | 

The Relation upon Choice, that implies Proxi- 
mity, and lies between Equals, is that of Friends ; 
and that which implies Diſtance, or the Disjunctive, 
is that of Enemies: For even Enemies are under a 
voluntary Relation to one another; and theſe Rela- 
tions lying between Equals, have (as I obſerved be- 
fore) the ſame Names, and are obliged to the ſame 
Duties. This voluntary Relation lies fometimes in 
Diſparity too, as between Maſter and Scholar, con- 
ſidered as the Cauſe and the Effect; between the 
Buyer and the Seller, as contradiſtinguiſhed from each 
other. The disjunctive Relations of this kind that 
ny a Diſparity, are the Fleer and the Purſuer; for 
theſe Men are under a voluntary and an unequal Re- 
nation to one another, though this be ſuch an one as 

| WF implies Diſtance and Disjunction too. 
; The Relation between Husband and Wife, ſeems 
co be ſomething betwixt that by Nature, and that by 
Choice, for in Truth it is partly one, and partly the 
- other, and infers a Diſparity both of Name and Duty. 
But that of Neighbours, which is a kind of interme- 
diate Relation too, hath an equality in Duty, and the 
lame Title. Between the Perſon in Authority, and 
Him under it, there is ſome kind of natural Relation 
(for Nature intended, in all her Productions, that the 
Better ſhould govern the Worſe.) It depends partly 
| R 3 upon 
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170n Choice too, as when by ſome Common Agree. 
ment the Wealthy bear Rule, and the Meaner People 
ſubmit co it ; and ir is a mixture of both theſe, when 
inſtead of Wealth and Power, the Wiſeſt are advan- 
ced to the Chair by Conſent. 

And now that this rough, imperfect Draught hath 
been laid before us, of the ſeveral Relations Men 
bear to one another, it will concern us to conſider, in 
which We, and the Perſons we converſe with, ſtand, 
and to take our Meaſures from thence ; but with this 
Caution, Thar we ſtill anſwer our Character, whe- 
ther they make good theirs, or no; and eſpecially, 
where Nature hath made the Relation and preſcribed 
the Duty. For, where it is only founded in Choice, 
there the Good Man, who diſcharges his own Part, 
hath it in his Power to untie the Knot when he will, 
and let the Relation fall aſunder: That is, he can with- 
draw his Affection and Acquaintance from an unwor- 
thy Friend; and he can melt down a ſpightful Man 
with good Offices, and ceaſe to be an Enemy. For 
the ſame tree Choice that contracted the Relation, can 
as eaſily diſſolve it too: But the Relations founded in 
Nature are Eternal, and no Act of our own Will can 
ever make them ceaſc. 

So that if a Friend uſe us ill, and become an Ene- 
my, he hath broke the Bond that linked us together, 
and releaſed us f.om all that was due to him upon 
the account of Friendſhip, becauſe he hath ceaſed to 
be our Friend, and choſen to be our Enemy. Bur it 
2 Father behave himſelf viciouſly, or unnaturally, 
the Caſe is much otherwiſe : Neither his Rid our nor 
his Vice can make him ceaſe to be a Father, becauſe 
theſe are only the Effects of his own Choice; but 
the Re!4tion between us is not founded in Choice, 
but in Nate; and the Obligation lies to him as a 
Pathc/, tot as a good, or a kind Father; fo that 
though lie be not ſuch, yet our Duty continues ſtill 
the ſame. We are bound then to pay him all man- 
err | eee By 2 
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ner of Duty, awful Obſervance, and tender Con- 
cern; to conlider him as the Means made uſe of by 
God to bring us into the World; to remember, that 
his provident Care and Tenderneſs ſuſtained tlie Be- 
ing he gave us ; and that our Preſervation, as well as 
our Production, is in a great meaſure owing to Him. 
And therefore Children ſhould look upon themlcives 
as Debtors to their parents, and pay back all their 
Kindneſs with much Gratitude and large Intereſt : 
They ſhould give moſt ready Obedience to all their 
Commands, except ſuch as tend to the dettiment 
of the Soul; and in theſe caſes their Compliance is 
diſpenſed with, becauſe they are under a higher En- 
gagement to the Father ot Spirits, and mult not 
diſpleaſe Him at any rate. And yet upon theſe 
occaſions too, they ſhould endeavour to give as lit- 
tle Offence as is poſſible ; and though their Refuſal 
may and ought to be reſolute, yet Modeſty muſt 
temper their Zeal, and contrive that it may be re- 
ſpectful too. 
In all other Matters, we are to ſerve them with our 
utmoſt Power, both in our Bodies and our Goods: 
For if the Perſons and the Polletitons of Slaves are 
at the abſolute diſpoſal of thoſe, whom Fortune and 
Purchaſe have made their Maſters, how much more 
ought Qurs to be at the Command of them, whom: 
Nature made the Cauſe of our very Being? For chis 
reaſon we ought to ſubmit to their Correction, with 
much more eaſineſs and patience, than Servants do 
to their Maſters ; and it to their Blows, then cer- 
tainly rather ſtill to their Reproaches and hard U- 
lange. The ancient Romans had a Law, grounded it 
lems upon the Dignity of this Relation, the abſo- 
lute Right it gave, the infinite Trouble Parents are 
at for the ſake of their Children, the unlimited Sub- 
auction due to them (preſuming favourably withal of 
the natural Affection of Parents) which gave the Pa- 
nts a Power, if they pleaſed, to fell their Children; 
R 4 and 
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and if they killed them, call d them to no account 
for it. And the Times of greater Antiquity ſtill, 
bore ſo great a Reverence to Parents, as almoſt to 
venture to call them Gods: But finding ſome check 
from the incommunicable Devotion due to the Divine 
Nature, they called their Parents Brothers, vi ; by 
that intimating what profound Reſpect belonged to 
their Parents themſelves, when even their collate- 
ral Relations were complemented with the Name of 
ſomething Divine in them. DO! 

Now indeed in the — of our Duty to Pn. 
rents, the firſt and principal Motive is the Equity 
of the thing, and the acting as becomes Men that 
make Pretenſions to Wiſdom and Vertue, which thi; 
is moſt highly agreeable to: And after this, we ſhould 
repreſent to ourſelves the Divine Juſtice and Ven- 
8 which is very likely to puniſh us in our own 

ind. And we have a great deal of reaſon to expect. 
that we ſhall hereaic2r 1nd the ſame meaſure from our 
Children, which we give our Parents now. 

So again, it a Brother deal unjuſtly by you, let ir 
be your part to anſwer all the Particulars of the Reha- 
tion between you, and make good that Covenant, 
which Nature hath ratified and made unalterablc: 
For though the World be a wide place, yet you can 
have no other Parents, nor Brethren, nor Kinſmen, 
but thoſe you have. And therefore, ſince you mult 
take them upon Content, and there is no remedy, be- 
have yourſelf, as though you had made them your 
own Choice. Conſider too, that his Behaviour to- 
wards you, is not in your own Power to determine 
but yours towards him is, And therefore you ſhoul 
not ſo much regard his Actions, which you cannot 
help, nor are in any degree reſponſible for, as what 
is agreeable to your own Duty, and fit for you te 

do; for in this conſiſts all che real Advantage and pre 
- judice that can happen to you. He can do you ne 
harm, let him deſign never ſo much, provided * ) 
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but depend upon your own ſelf for your Good and E- 
vil: —— — abroad, and expect to find it 
there, you are the worſe then indeed, though not by 
your Brother's Malice, but your own Miſtakes, that 
place Happineſs and Miſery in things without you. 
Add to all this, the Advantage of winning him over 
by good Uſage ; for if your Forbearance, and Mcek- 
nels, and Affection, can render him not only your 


Brother, but your Friend too, theſe two Relations 


meeting in one, and — Forces, will make the 
Union wonderful cloſe and ſtrong. 

Now the Duties that we owe to our Maſters, and 
Teachers, whoſe Buſineſs it is to inſtruct us in Wiſ- 
dom and Vertue, are much of the ſame nature with 
thoſe due to Parents; though in ſome reſpects, I con- 
fels, the Obligation ſeems to be greater in the Caſe 
before us: For theſe Perſons nouriſh and train up, 
not our Bodies, but, which is much more conſidera- 
ble, our Souls, that is, our very ſelves. They do it 
too upon a different Principle, not conſtrained to it 
by Nature and Neceſſity, like our Parents, and by 
ſuch an inſtinct as Brutes obey no leſs than Men; but 
they do it out of a free Choice, and a Deſire to pro- 
mote Goodneſs and Vertue : And this makes a near 
Approach to, and is a lively Reſemblance of, the Di- 
vine Bounty, which takes Compaſſion upon funk and 
lapſed Souls, and is perpetually retrieving them from 
their Miſery, and reſtoring them to the Bliſs they 
have loſt. 

Now theſe Obſervances muſt needs be peculiarly 
due to our Inſtructors, becauſe we ought to look upon 
their Inſtructions, as coming out of the Mouth of God 
himſelf ; and conſequently we ſhould ſubmit to them, 
without troubling ourſelves to find out peeviſh Cavils 
and frivolous Exceptions againſt them. For certain- 
of it is not eaſie to conceive, how he, whoſe End and 

rofeſſion it is to inform us in true Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, ſhould impoſe any thing upon us, — 
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what tends to the furthering ſo excellent a Delign, 
But now, if our Parents take the pains to teach us, 
and thus to the Engagement of being our Parents, 
that other be added of being our Teachers too, then 
we are to pay them all that Obſervance and Reſpect, 
which can be challenged upon both theſe accounts. 
We muſt then look upon them as the very Image of 
God, reverence them as the Formers of our Souls, as 
well as of our Bodies, and like God, - the Caules to 
which not our Being only, but alſo our Well-being 
ought to be aſcribed. 

The next thing that offers itſelf is the Duty of 
Friends; and this I ſhall treat with what Clearneſs, 
but withal what Brevity ſo weighty and uſeful a Sub- 
ject will bear. The firſt thing to be regarded here is, 
The Choice of Friends: The next is, How to uſe and 
keep thoſe we have choſen ; and upon theſe Things 
all che Benefits of Friendſhip depend. 

The firſt thing we ſhould look at in our Choice of 
Friends, is Likeneſs of Temper and Diſpoſition: 
For there are ſeveral Humours, which though very 
good when ſingle, yet will make but ill Muſick when 
brought together. The Sour, and Phlegmarick, and 
Cold Temper, will ſuit but ill with the Brisk and 
Sanguine one; though each of theſe alone, and 
each well coupled, may be excellent Perſons. The 
next Conſideration is, How the Perſon whom we 
make Choice of, hath behaved himſelf to his other 
Friends before. The third Rule, which is indeed 
of ſuch moment, that it may be juſtly thought to 
include all, is ro obſerve, Whether he be a Man go- 
verned by his Paſlions or his Reaſon. When this 15 
done, we ſhall find ic very proper to examine into 
his Inclinations, and ſee which way the Bent and 
Byaſs of his Soul lies; whether they draw him to 
Goodneſs and \ ircue, and ſuch Actions and Enjoy- 
ments as are commendable, and befirring a Man of 
Piety and Honour; or wither to vile and unmanly 
An Pleaſures, 
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Pleaſures, and ſuch as none but ſhameleſs Fellows 
and Scoundrels abandon themſelves to. We ſhall do 
well to obſerve farther, whether theſe Deſires and 
Inclinations be tractable and gentle, fuch as are fit 
to be ſpoken with, and ready to hearken to Reaſon; 
or whether they be violent and unperſuadable, fuch 
as mind nothing but their own Gractifhcation, and 
are deaf to all Arguments that would draw them off 
from it: For Men of ſuch Paſſions are always hor 
and peremptory, and by no means fit to make Friends 
of. Thoſe alſo, that are fond of the World, and ex- 
pet their Happineſs any where but from their own 
Minds, are very improper to fix upon: For they dote 
upon Riches, or Miſtreſſes, or Preferments; and in 
all choſe things that are of a communicable Nature, 
they carve to themſelves too largely, and are deſirous 
to engroſs the Whole; ſo deſtroying that Equality, 
which Friendſhip either ſuppoſes, or introduces. 
This in Riches, and ſuch Inſtances, is plain beyond 
a doubt; and the Vain-glorious diſcovers it as evident- 
ly too, in the Deſires of Reputation and Applauſe. 

Now it is the peculiar Excellence of thoſe thi 
that tend to the Soul's Good, that the Poſſeſſor hath 
them entirely to himſelf, even when he imparts them 
to others. They are not diminiſhed, but augmented, 
by Communication : For they are excited and kind- 
ed in the Breaſts of thoſe on whom we beſtow them; 
and the farther they ſpread, the more they are ſcat- 
tered, the more and larger they grow. So that the 
Light of Truth and Vertue takes fire by Converſation, 
45 a Match does by the mutual Attrition of Flint and 
Neel, which kindles by the Sparks that drop from it, 
but loſes none of the Vertue it gives away. 

Again, When Friends make true Good their End, 
and right Reaſon their Ru!2, they are ſure never to 
utter in point of Intereſt ; for they judge of Ad- 
antage by the ſame common Standard. Now when 


icy are thus agreed in one Meaſure, and judge of 
Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure and Profit, and the contraries to theſe alike 
they have ſecured themſelves againſt the moſt dan. 
gerous and uſual Bane of Friendſhip, For without 
a perfect Agreement in theſe Matters, Diſputes and 
Quarrels are always unavoidable. And ſo much for 
the Choice of our Friends. | 

As for our Behaviour to the Friends thus choſen, 
That, in one Word, muſt make Reaſon and Equity 
its conſtant Rule: And upon this Account we muſt 
never do any thing to our Friends, which we would 
not be perfectly ſatisfied with, when done by them to 
us. Whatever Kindneſſes they receive from us muſt 
be extenuated, and thought moderately of ; but what. 
ever Obligations we receive from them muſt be v 
highly eſteemed and rated above their juſt Value, 
The Courſe directly contrary to this mult be obſer. 
ved in Failings and Miſcarriages: Theirs muſt be leſ- 
ſened and excuſed, our own aggravated and ſeverely 
condemned. We muſt think nothing ſo ſtrictly our 
own, as that a Friend ſhould not have an equal, or 
rather indeed a greater Share and Right in it. And 
upon all Occaſions we ſhould give them Precedence 
and Reſpect; and we ſhould do it willingly and 
chearfully, as conſidering, that their Honours devolve 
upon us, and that a Friend, according to the Proverb, 
is a Man's ſecond Self. | 

But ſince, after all our niceſt Circumſpection and 

Care, it is impoſſible for us to continue Men, and 
not give ſome Occaſion of Offence ; this Point is to 
be managed very tenderly. A Man that will be a 
Friend in good earneſt, ought eſpecially to guard this 
Breach, and to reprove what is done amiſs with 
Temper and Softneſs, in Obedience to that old and 
and truly Golden Rule, 


; Loſe not a Friend on every ſlight Pretence ; 
Ready to pardon, ſlow to take 15 
i a #1 Pythag. Xqvas Eu. 
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That ſo you may admit him to a perfect and firm Re- 
conciliation; and deliver him ſrom the Remorſe of 
his own Mind, by leaving no ground of Jealouſie, 
that he hath not ſtill the ſame Place in your Affection 
and Eſteem. | 
It is certain too that our Kindneſs and Concern 

ought not to be confined to our Friends alone, but 
extend to his Relations and Acquaintants, and thoſe, 
whoſe Afﬀairs and Succeſſes he thinks himſelf inte- 
reſted in: So that we ſhould be as ready to ſerve them 
upon his Account, as he would be upon their own, 
Our Concern and Affection _ not to be reſtrain- 
ed to Place neither; but we ſhould have the fame, 
and upon ſome Accounts, a more tender Regard to 
our Friend in his Abſence, than we think ourſelves 
obliged to expreſs, when he is preſent with us; an 
eminent Inſtance whereof I could give from my per- 
ſonal Experience in a Friend of my own, And, to 
conclude all, when once we have made a prudent 
Choice, and laid the Foundations of Friendſhip in an 
agreeable Humour, and tried Conſtancy, and virtu- 
ous Diſpoſitions, the Affections, that will naturall 
follow upon ſuch powerful Attractives, will not fail 
to conduct us in right Method of Converſation, 
and all the Duties and good Offices that can be ex- 
pected, as the Teſtimonies and Endearments of 
Friendſhip, will follow of Courſe. 

Now what a Bleſſing Friendſhip is, how rich a 
Treaſure, and how fruitful in the Advantages of Li 
5 a Subject worthy of a long and ſtudied Diſcourſe ; 
but at preſent I ſhall content my ſelf with a few Par- 
ticulars only, and ſuch as occur to my preſent 
Thoughts. q 

Firſt then; Every Friend hath Two Souls, and 
Two Bodies ; and it it plain from the fore-going 
Rules, that he mutt needs have Two Eſtates ; And 
it a Man have ſeveral ſuch Friends, then his Ad- 
Yantages grow upon him {till more, and he is mul- 

tiplied 
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tiplied into more Souls, and Bodies, and Eſtates, in 
proportion to the number of his Friends. In the 
Study of Wiſdom and Nature, Souls thus united 
have an infinite Advantage, and the Light of Truth 
diſplays itſelf much more early and fully to them. 
Nor have they leſs in the Exerciſe of Vertue, by mu- 
tual Conferences, and joint Endeavours: Theſe 
bring their Improvements into one common Bank, 
from whence every Man ſupplics his own Occaſions, 
and eaſily grows rich at the publick Stock. Befides, 
that ſuch unired Perfection will tind a more than 
ordinary Blefling and Encouragement from Hea- 
ven, they are ſecure of prudent and ſeaſonable Ad- 
vice in all their Difficulties their Motions will be re- 
gular and well weighed, and their Succeſſes more 
probable, as. haviag more Heads ro contrive, and 
more Hands to act, than they can, who ſtand alone, 
and muſt encounter Fortune ſingly When ſuch a 
Man is abroad from his Family and Acquaintants, 
yet that Abſence, and all Want of him is made good 
to them by his Friend; in him he is preſent while 
living, and living when dead. | 
Theſe are ſome of the Advantages. And the Plea- 
ſures of Friendſhip are not leſs than the Profits of it: 
For what Delight can be compared to that ſenſible 
Joy, that runs through all our Spirits at the fight of 
a Friend? What Charms do we find in his Perſon ? 
What Muſick in his Diſcourſe? What an engaging 
Gracefulneſs in all his Actions? The Confidence we 
repoſe in him is above what any Ties of Blood and 
Nature can give our neareft Relations a Title to, and 
our Minds are more at eaſe, and more ſecure in his 
Fidelity, than any Degree of Wealth or Power can 
make them. Of which Alexander the Great gave a 
very pregnant Inſtance, who, we are told, when 
he was asked where his vaſt Treaſures lay, pointed 
to his Friends, and faid, Thoſe were they. 
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A Friend is likewiſe the beſt Inſtructer, and the 
beſt Corrector that can be: For Reproof is teaſt 
offenſive, when coming from ſuch a Hand ; nor is 1 
chere any Perſon, whoſe Obſervation keeps us in 4 
equal Awe, or whole Cenlure we fear ſo much, if 1 
it hath been our Misfortune to fail in point of Duty; 4 


Our proſperous Fortunes, and all the Gayeties of 6 | 1 
Heart we feel upon them, grow double by Commu- 1 
nication, but are flat and inſipid without a Friend to A7 


partake of the Pleaſure : And all our Afflictions are 
diſarmed, and their Force broken, when a Friend 
rakes off part of the Burden, by his tender Sympa- 
thies, * ſeaſonable Comforts, 

Friendſhip indeed is the beſt School to train a 
Man up in all manner of Vertue and Prudence, 
1nd to learn the World in : This forms him for Con- 
rerſation, and firs his Soul for all poſſible Accidents 
and Encounters: It teaches him Civility, and Meck- 
neſs, and Truth. For one makes no difficulty of gi- 
ring Precedence to a Friend; nor takes Offence at 
every Slip or Imperfection of his; and accuſtoms 
ones ſelf to open his Mind freely, and ſpeak his 
Thoughts without any Trick or Reſerve. Here we 
ind a ftrange Inclination to be grateful, and juſt, in 
teturning Favours; and the Picafure of doing them 
3 upon no occaſion ſo great, nor ſo generouſly put 
in Practice, as in the Caſe of a Friend. No Man 
will run ſo many Riſques, nor expoſe his Perſon ſo 
feely to prevent another's Danger as he: For a true 
Friend ſcorns to decline any Difficulty, and is ready 
to reſcue his Friend, though at the expence of his 
dun Life. Could an Army be levied of ſuch Men, 
ey would rout double their Number by their u- 
nited Force, and firm Reſolutions not to deſert one 
another, Theſe are the Qualifications, that fit a 
Man for the World, and the exerciſe of them a- 
mong Friends is eaſie, and pleaſant: Whatever 
kms harſh at firſt is ſoftned by Affection, and by 
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degrees a Man will find himſelf a Maſter, capable (id: 
of acquitting himſelf as he ought in all Points, a; MW mo 
Occaſions are offered. Firſt to his Friends; and, I is f 
when Practice with them hath perfected him, then I by 
to all Mankind. Co 
This farther Conſideration is likewiſe worth our ¶ nio 
Notice, That Friendſhip ties all our other Relation; ¶ upc 
the cloſer, and binds them faſter upon us: It en- Co 
dears us to thoſe whom God and Nature have com- W wh: 
manded us to love; it ſweetens and recommends was 
their Company, and enclines us to do all that is ex. WM 71: 
pected from us, with chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction, Ml Eric 
For unleſs Brothers, and Children, and Husbands, W Th 
and Wives, be Friends too, and have a particular in? 
kindneſs and regard for one another ; though they 
may, with much ado, follow Epictetus his Direction, I in 
and diſcharge the ſeveral Offices which belong to 
their particular Station, yet all their Performances in: 
will come hard and ſtrained. There will be nothing Wl No, 
of Pleaſure or Alacrity to whet their Duty, and give ¶ ſuch 
it a reliſh ; but all is look d upon as a Burden and 1 
Slavery, the effect of Neceflity, not Choice; done, Perf 
not becauſe they would, but becauſe they muſt do it, MW m 
and not ſo much to oblige the Receiver, as to avoid 
Guilt and Reproach. | 
Now the true Reaſon, why this Relation of a 
Friend is more ſacred and engaging than any other, 
ſeems to be, that it is not our Fate, but our Choice. 
Our natural Relations we were born to; but, where 
ourſelves tye the Knot, it is generally ſtronger 
than where Nature does it; * that, becauſe, of 
all the Endowments of the Soul, that of Reaſon 
and Liberty ſeems to be the higheſt, and that by 
which we make the neareſt approac: to the Perfe- 
ctions of that Great ONE, in and by whom all 
things arc united. 
Theſe are ſome of the Excellent and Marvel- 
lous Effects of Friendſhip, and ſuch Humane Con- 
N ſiderations 
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ſiderations as abundantly recommend it: But the 
moſt valuable, and truly Divine Recommendation 
is ſtill behind; which is, That the Union of Souls 
by an Innocent and Sincere Friendſhip is the Nobleſt 
Contemplation, and the Livelieſt Image of our U- 
nion with God himſelf. And indeed we cannot here 
upon Earth aſpire to any better, and more intimate 
Conjunction with Him, and thoſe Bleſſed Spirits, 
who are ever in perfect Harmony and Concord. Ir 
was not therefore without excellent Reaſon, that 
Pythagoras and his Followers, gave the Preference to 
Friendſhip above all other Vertues, and called it, 
The very Chain and Complement of them all. For 
in Truth, if any One Vertue be wanting, Friend- 
ſhip will not dwell there. For how can we ſuppoſe 
an Unjuſt, or an Intemperate, or Debauch'd Man, 
or a Coward, capable. of Friendſhip ? And an ob- 
ſtinate perverſe Fool is ſo leſs than any of them: 
No, no, this Treaſure is too rich, too refined for 
ſuch ſordid Wretches. A Man, therefore that pre- 
ends to Friendſhip, muſt aſpire to as high degrees of 
perfection, as the Frailties of Humane Nature will 
admit; he muſt work off the Droſs of ſenſual and 
brutiſh Paſſions, purific and ſublimate his Mind, and 
then he is qualified to ſeek a Mate in Friendſhip 
and when he hath found ſuch another as himſelf, he 
muſt hold him cloſe to his Heart, as his Dearer and 
Better Half. 

If I have been tedious upon this Subject, the Rea- 
der will be kind, in imputing it to fo good a Cauſe, 
% my Zeal for Friendſhip ; which it were a moſt 
deſirable thing to ſee ſome few at leaſt pay that re- 
gard to, Which it deſerves. And indeed a few In- 
tinces would* be ſome Comfort in this miſerable 
Age; when the Vices and Vileneſs of Mankind 
ſeem to have baniſh'd it almoſt quite out of the 
World. But it is now high time to come off from 
ws long Digreſſion, and return to that which this 
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Chapter directs us to; which is, to examine ſome. 
thing more briefly, thoſe other Relations, which 
Epictetus here hath thought fit to make expreſs men. 
tion of. 

For, after having told us, that the Conſideration 
of the ſeveral Qualities and Relations is the beſt Rule 
of their reſpective Duties, he proceeds to inſtance in 
that of a good Citizen, or Patriot: For this too gives 
us a ſort of Affinity to all our Fellow-Citizens, or 
Subjects. The Country repreſents our Parents, and 
all that are born in it, that are comprehended with. 
in its Privileges, and live under its Laws, are in ſom: 
Senſe Brethren ; and a manifeſt Relation (though 
more diſtant, I confeſs, than any hitherto inſiſted up. 
on) there is between all the Natives of it. The like- 
neſs of Diſpoſitions ſhews ſuch a Relation to be «| 
Nature's making; and this is very often obſervabe 
in People, not only of the ſame City or Corpors 
tion, but extends itlelf to thoſe of the ſame Nation 
too. Our Behaviour therefore to all ſuch ought to 
reſemble that to our Kindred, and all imaginable Care 
ſhould be taken for their Improvement ; for in this 
we ſhall conſult our own Benefit too, and feel the 
Advantage of living among Honeft and Vertuou: 
People; of being ſupplied in all our Neceſſities, and a. 
liſted in all our Diſtreſſes; and of providing Husband, 
and Fathers, for all our Orphans and Widows : For 
every Man is capable of lending a helping Hand, 
though not every Man in the ſame way : One may 
be a Friend with his Money ; Atideher by his Autho- 
rity ; a Third by his Intereſt and Acquaintance, or 
by his good Advice ; a Fourth by his Labour and 
Pains; and Thoſe, who have nothing elſe in thei: 
Power, may be lerviceable by their Pity and Com- 
paſſion. me 

Now if a Man be both a Fellow-Citizen and 1 
Neighbour, this renders the Relation ſomething 
nearer ſtill, For, as the State we ate born in, — 
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the Family we are deſcended from, are not the Gifts 
of a blind undiſtinguiſning Chance; ſo are we to 
look upon that particular Habitation, and part of 
the ſame City where we dwell, to be aſſigned us by 
a Wiſe Providence. So that thoſe Fellow-Citizens, 
which dwell neareſt to us, are upon that account 
allied more cloſcly ſtill. And whatever have been 
ſpecified as Duties to the One, are ſo, and indeed 
more ſo, to the Other, as We have Opportunities 
of paying, and They of receiving them. There- 
fore we are to rejoice in their Succeſſes, and be 
heartily concerned for their Misfortunes ; and when 
any of them are ſick or indiſpoled, we muſt en- 
deavour to be ſerviceable to them, as it they were 
4 part of our own Family, In all our Converſation 
abroad, we ſhould make it appear to the World, g 
that while our Neighbour hath no Deſigns but what 
are honeſt and fair, we will ſtand by him to our 
utmoſt, and ſhould think it a ſhameful Reflexion, 
that he ſhould upon any occaſion ask or receive 2 
kindneſs from them that dwell at a greater diſtance, 
which it was in the power of us his next Neighbours 
to have done for him, 

There is allo a ſort of Relation betwixt Us, and 
Foreigners, that come to ſpend ſome time in our 
Country; 4 Relation, of which God is the Author, 
who hath declared, that he bears a particular re- 
gard ro Strangers. The good Offices cherefore, that 
become due upon this account, _ very pun- 
dually to be diſcharged ; both in reſpect to the Al- 
mighty, Who hath taken ſuch Perſons in his pe- 
ular Protection; and alſo, to exerciſe and enlarge 
dur good Nature, which ought not to be confined 
vithin the narrow bounds of our own Acquain- 
ance or Country, but muſt ſtretch its concern 
er the whole World, and look upon itſelt as a 
Wcbror to all Mankind. There is allo another 
y wveighty Reaſon til n which is, that this 
| 2 
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will give us Confidence, when we preſent our Ad. 
dreſle; before the God of Strangers ; and we ma 
with a better Grace ask and expect that Aſſiſtance 
from Him, which we have given them without 
grudging. For ſuch is his condeſcenſion, that he 
allows us to look upon all our Endeavours and 
Actions of Kindneſs, as ſo many Loans to Himſelf; 
and he will be ſure to repay them with large Uſury, 
and more to the Creditor's Advantage, than any the 
moſt Generous of the Sons of Men. 

Above all things we muſt take ſpecial care never 
to injure or oppreſs a Stranger; but quite contrary 
to give him our Countenance, and Help, and re- 
ſcue him, if it be poſlible, from the Injuſtice of any 
other that ſhall attempt it: For God hath charged 
his Providence with a peculiar care of ſuch ; becaulc 
they are more expoſed and deſtitute of Humane 
Helps ; and he, who hath promiſed to protect them 
more eminently, will be ſure to revenge their wrong 
more ſeverely. It is fit too, that thoſe who can do 
it, be afliſting to them in the diſpatch of the Aﬀair 
they come about, and furnifh them with what con- 
veniences they ſtand in need of ; that they be parti- 
cularly tender of them in caſes: of Sickneſs ; and, 
when the ends of their Journey are ſatisfied, contri- 
bute all poſhible endeavours towards the facilitating 
their return home again. 

He tells us moreover, That a Private Soldier 
ought to conſider his own, and his Commander 
Poſt, and from thence inform himſelf what is due 
to his Superiour Officers. Now in ſuch a caſe, it i 
not enough, that their Orders be obeyed, but it i 
neceſſary, that they ſhould be executed ſpeedily; 
becauſe, in time of Action, many favourable O 
portunities preſent themſelves, which if not pre 
ſently ſnarch'd, are loſt for ever. And they mull 
be executed with Bravery and Reſolution too, be 
'cauſe the Fortune of the Field may depend 2 
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ſuch Obedience. A Private Soldier is likewiſe obli- 
ged to expoſe his own Perſon for the Safety of his 
Commander, becauſe ſuch an ones Lite is of infi- 
nite Conſequence. If a ſingle Soldier fall, there is 
no great Advantage gained, nor does this — the 
face of Affairs; but if a General fall, though the 
Soldiers under him were victorious before, yet their 
Spirits fink immediately, their Order is broke, and 
every one makes the beſt of his way to ſave him- 
ſelf, as Sheep without a Shepherd run before 
Wolves. So that indeed, not only the Succeſs of 
the Day, but the Fate of whole Countries and 
Kingdoms is often brought into extreme hazard, by 
the loſs of one eminent Commander ; of which 
Xenophon hath left us an Example, in the account he 
gives of what happened upon the Death of Cyrus. 

It is no leſs evident, That there is alſo a Relation 
between Civil Magiſtrates, and the Perſons under 
their Juriſdiction, and ſeveral Duties that follow 
from that Relation. And here, it Men do not bear 
the empty Name of Governours, but are really 
what they are called, all ready Obedience is due to 
them ; all Honour and Reſpect, as to Perſons next 
under God, the Authors of our Peace and Happi- 
neſs, and greateſt Benefactors to the Publick. For 
good Governours make this the Study and Buſineſs 
of their Lives; they ſet about it zealouſly and hear- 
ly, and omit no care, that may any way conduce 
to the Benefit of the State. What Hippocrates ſaid 
of Phyſicians, is much more eminently true of Prin- 
ces, they do not torment themſelves to no purpoſe 
with other People's Calamities (and Epictet adviſes 
they ſhould not, ) but they ſacrifice themſelves and: 
all their Quiet to Care and Trouble; they neglect 
their own private Affairs and Families, and mutt be 
content with perpetual Vexations and Interruptions, 
and to loſe many precious Opportunities, that might 
be improved to very wile and vertuous Purpoſes. | 
8 Upon 
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Upon all theſe accounts, and to make them ſome 
amends, every Man is bound not only to be obedi- 
ent, but, ſo far as in him lies, to eaſe them, and 
bear a part of their Burden ; to be active and vigo- 
rous in their Support and Defence, as looking upon 
Their Dangers to affe& the State in common, and 
threaten the whole Conſtitution. e 

And, if theſe Governours be ſuch, as do by no 
means anſwer their Character, nor take the care that 
becomes them; though we are not bound to vin- 
dicate their Errours, or their Wickedneſs, yet, even 
in ſuch caſes, we are obliged to pay them all that is 
due to the Dignity of theic Poſt ; we muſt ſhew 
them all fit Deference and Reſpect, and comply with 
their Commands, as far as with a good Conſcience 
we may. 

But it is very fit I ſhould now apply my ſelf to the 
following Chapters, and not quit my firſt Deſign ; 
which was to explain Epifferus, and not to run out 
into unneceſſary Enlargements upon the ſeveral Re- 
lations Men ftand in to each other; for otherwiſe, 
while I teach my Reader His Duty, he will be apt to 
ſuſpect that I have forgot my Own. 


* 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


ake notice, That the principal and moſt impor- 
tant Duty in Religion, is to poſſeſs your Mind 
with juſt and becoming Notions of the Gods; 
to believe that there are ſuch ſupreme Beings, 
and that they govern and diſpoſe all the Affair. 
of the World with a juſt and good Providence. 
And, in aorcement to ſuch 4 fa fun to di- 
Jpoſe yourſelf for a ready and reverential Obt- 
dience, and a perfect Acquicſcence in all their 
Diſpenſations z and this Submiſſion «« te 1 
155 „ the 
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the Effect of Choice, and not Conſtraint; as 

conſidering, that all Events are ordered by 4 
wi Wi and Excellent Mind: For this is the 
only Principle, that can ſecyre you from 4 que- 
rulous Temper, and prevent all the impious 
Murmgrings, which Men are uſed to utter, 
who imagine themſelyes neglected, and their 
Merits ever-look'd by a partial Deity. * 
for attaining to the good Diſpoſition I have 
been deſcribing , there is but one poſſible Me- 
tod; viz. To diſregard the Things of the 
World, and be fully ſatisfied, that there is no 
Happineſs or Miler in any other thing, but 
what Nature hath put within your own Power 
and Choice. For, ſo long as you ſappoſe any ex- 
ternal Enjoynaents capable of making you hap- 
py, or the want of them miſerable, you muſt An- 
avoidably blame the Diſpoſers of them, as oft 
a you meet with any Diſappointment in your 
Hopes, or fall into any Calamity you fear. This 
is a Principle fix'd in all Creatures by Nature, 
and nothing can change or remove it, to run 
away from all that ſeems hurtful and deſtru- 
dive, and to have an averfion for the Cauſes 
of theſe Things to w. And ſo likewiſe to 
purſue and court the contrary, and love and 
admire the Perſons we owe our Good to, So 
that no Man can take pleaſure in the ſuppoſed 
Author of his Miſchief, any more than in the 
Miſchief itſelf. Hence it is, that Sons com- 
plain of their Fathers, and reproach them for 
not letting them into 4 greater ſhare of their 
Eſtates, in which they place their Flappineſs. 
8 4 Hence 
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4 Polynices and Eteocles engaged in that 
umatural War, becauſe they placed their Haf- 
pineſs in a Cronn. Fence the FHusbandmun 
cries cut azainſt God, when the Seaſon is un. 
kindly; and the Merchant repines at Storms, 
and Liſſes at Sea; and Maſters of Families ut 
the death of their beloved Wives and Children. 
Now no Man can have Religion, without mix- 
ing ſome proſpect of Advantage with it; nor can 
we heartily ſerve and adore 4 Being, of mwh|, 
Tuſtice and Kindueſs we have not a good Ohi- 
nion. So that, ly making it our Buſineſs to u. 
gulate our Deſires and our Averſions, and dirt 
them to worthy and proper Ol jects; we do 4 
the ſame time moſt effectuallj fecure our Pitt. 
It is nec:ſſary alſo, that you ſhould offer Sacri 
fices, and conform to the Cuſtom of your Ceun 
try in the Exerciſe of Religion; and that all 
things of this kind be performed with Since: 
rity and Devotion; not ſlovenly and carel(ſy, 
but mith a decent Application and Reſp: ; ant 
that yeur Off:rings be, according to your Ali 
lin. fo temper'd, as neither to betray an Url M 
. willingneſs or ſordid Grudzing in one extreme, nM of 
to run out into the other of Profuſcneſs ui be 
Oftentation, | of 


COMMENT. 4 


Frer the Duties expected from us to our Equals 
that is, of Men to one another; he proceeG 


now to inſtruct us what we owe to our Superiours; 4 
wiz. thoſe of a Nature more excellent than our own jf 
And in all Diſquiſitions of this kind, it is a very con lin 
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venient Method, to begin with thoſe Things thar are 
neareſt and moſt familiar to us, and ſo by degrees 
aſcend to thoſe above, and at a greater diſtance 
from Us. a 

Now theſe Duties are likewiſe diſcovered by ta- 
king a juſt View of the Relation between the Gods 
and us, and that is ſuch an one, as Effects bear to 
their Higheſt and Firſt Cauſes. 

If then they are to be conſidered under this No- 
tion, it is evident, that they ſtand not in any need 
of our Services; nor can we add to their Happineſs 
or Perfection. Our Duties conſequently, and the 
Intent of them are only ſuch, as may expreſs our 
Subjection, and procure us a more free acceſs and in- 
tercourſe with them: For this is the only Method of 
keeping up the Relation to Firſt and Highelt Cauſes. 
The Inſtances of this Subjection due from us, are 
Honour, and Reverence, and Adoration, a volun- 
tary Submiſſion to all they do, and a perſect Ac- 
quieſcence in all Events order d by them; As being 
fully ſatisfied, that they are the Appointments of 
Ablolute Wiſdom and Infinite Goodnels. 

Theſe are ſuch Qualifications, as we muſt attain 
to, by rectifying the Idea of our Minds, and refor- 
ming the Errours of our Lives. The Ideas of our 
Minds mult be rectified, by entertaining no Thoughts 
of the Gods, but what are worthy of Them, and 
becoming Us ; as, That they are the Firſt Cauſe 
of all Things: That they diſpoſe of all Events, 
and concern themſelves in the Government of the 
World; And, That all their Government, and all 
their Diſpoſals are Wiſe, and Juſt, and Good. For 
il a Man be of Opinion, That there is no God; or 
it he allow his Exiſtence, but deny his Providence; 
or if he allow both theſe, but think that God and 
that Providence defective in his Counſels, or un- 
juſt in his Diſtributions ; ſuch an one can never pay 
tum true Honour and hearty Adoration, nor ſubmit 
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with a reſigned and contented Spirit to the various 
Accidents of Human Life, as if all were ordered for 
the beſt, 

Again; Ir is likewiſe neceſſary, that the Life and 
Converſation of Men be ſo liſpoled, as to expreſs 
this Perſuaſion of a Wiſe and Good Providence, fo 
as not to fly out into peeviſh Murmurings and Com- 
plaints, nor think that Almighty Gad hath done us 
wrong in any of his Diſpenſations. But this is a 
Temper we can never attain to, ſo long as we ex- 
pet Happineſs, and dread Miſery, from any thin 
but — — The Management of our own Wil 
muſt be our only Care, and all our Deſires and Aver- 
ſions reſtrained to the Objects of Choice; and then 
we need never be diſappointed in our Hopes, nor 
ſurprized by our Fears. But this muſt needs happen 
to all that place their Happineſs and Miſery, in the 
Enjoyment, or the Want of any external Advanta- 
ges; and ſuch Diſappointments and Surprizes will 
neceſſarily carry them to a Detęſtation of that, which 
they look upon as the cauſe of ſuch Misfortunes. 
And they will very hardly refrain from ſpeaking ill 
of that Power, which might have prevented Feir 
Miſery, but took no care to do it. For every Crea- 


ture naturally deſires Good, and abhors Evil; and 


cherefore not only the Things themſelves, bur the 
Cauſes of them are ſhunned and hated, courted and 
admired, in proportion as they really arg, or as we 
apprehend them to be, Good or Evil. There is no 
ſuch thing in Nature, nor can there be, as 8 

ſhould take Delight in, and bear a true Affection to, 
the Perſon whom he looks upon to have done him 
fome real Injury or hurt, any more than he can be 
fond of that hurt or injury iclelf And ſince all Good 
naturally attracts our Love and Deſire, and all Evil 
e our Averſion, we mult needs be affected a- 
ike, both ro the Things thomſelvęs, and the Cauſes 
of them to us. | THT = hid 
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And though we be miſtaken in our Notions of 
Good and Evil, yet that we ſhall proceed accor- 
ding to our apprehenſions of theſe Things, as if 
they were really ſo, and cannot reſtrain ourſelves 
from hating and reviling the Authors of our Cala- 
mity, or the Deceivers of our Hope, he proves 
from hence, That the ſtricteſt Ties of Nature, and 
Duty, and Affection, are generally found too fee- 
ble Engagements to keep Men in Temper, or mo- 
derate their Reſentments. Thus we lee greedy and 
impatient Children perpetually railing at their Fa- 
thers for keeping them out of their Eſtates, which 
they account their Good ; or for inflicting ſome Se- 
rerities upon them which they think Evil; as when 
they chaſtiſe their Follies, or deny them their Li- 
berty. And thus Oedipes his two Sons, Polynices and 
Eteecles, forgetting that they were Brothers, quar- 
rell'd, and killd one another for the Crown in 
which chey were Rivals, Thus the Farmer, when 
his Seed- time or his Harveſt happens ill, if it rain 
too much, or too little, or if any other croſs acci- 
dent come to his Crop, preſently rails and mur- 
murs againſt rhe Gods; or if he have the modeſty 
to hold his tongue, yet he is ſure to fret and curſe 
nwardly, Thus Mariners, when they want a fair 
Wind, and though they are bound to different 
Ports, and muſt ſail with different Winds, one per- 
haps wiſhes for a Northern, another for 4 4 ak 


ly Gale, and the ſame can never ſerve or pleaſe 


them all; yet they (wear and rant at Providence, as 
it were obliged to take care of Them only, and 
neglect all Thoſe, whoſe Bufineſs requires it ſhould 
blow in the Quarter where it does. So likewiſe 
Merchants are never content: When they are to 
buy, they would have great Plenty, and a low 
Market; but when it is cheir turn to ſell, chen they 
win for {carcity, and a riſing Price: And if either 
t theſe happen other wiſe, they grow diſcontented 
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and accuſe Providence. And in general, when Men 


bury their Wives, or Children, or have ſomethin 
very dear taken from them, or fall into ſome diſaſte; 
they feared, they grow angry at the Diſpoſer of theſe 
Events, For we 2re naturally inclined to honour 
and reſpect the Perſons that oblige and gratifie us, 
and, as nothing excites theſe Reſentments in us ſo 
ſoon, or ſo powerfully, as our own advantage; ſo no- 
thing gives ſuch an eſſectual diſguſt, and ſo irreconci. 
lable a diſreſpect, as The apprehenſion that any Perſon 
hath contributed to our loſs and diſadvantage. 
So that a Man, in taking care to fix his Deſires, and 
his Averſions, upon right Objects, does at the ſame 
time ſecure his Piety and Reverence for God ; for 
this Man's Hopes are always anſwered, his Fears al. 
ways vaniſh into nothing ; for he neither hopes nor 
fears any thing out of his own power; He is conſe- 
quent'y always pleaſed, and under no Temptation 
to accuſe Providence, for any thing that can poſlibly 
happen to him. But the Man that gives his Deires 
a Lcoſe, and expects his Fate from external Accidents, 
is a Slave to all the World: He lies at the mercy of 
every Man's Opinion, of Health and Sickneſs, Po- 
verty and Riches, Life and Death, Victories and 
Defeats; nay, even the Wind and the Rain, the 
Hail and the Meteors ; and, in ſhort, every Cauſe 
and every Effet in Nature is his Matter. For, ex- 
cept every one of theſe fall out juſt according to his 
mind, his Deſires muſt be fruſtrated, and his Fears 
accompliſhed. What a Weathercock of a Man i; 
this! How uneaſie and unſettled his Life ! How te- 
dious and troubleſome muſt he be to himſelt ! How 
diſſatisfied in his Breaſt, and how impious in his Re- 
flexions upon Providence! So that, in ſhort, there 
is no one Circumſtance wanting, that can conduce 
to the rendring ſuch a one miſerable. 

Having thus laid the Foundations of Religion, 


in true Notions of the Divine Nature, in a — 
tente 
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tented Submiſſion to all Events, and in a firm Per- 
ſuaſion of a Wiſe and Good Providence, that diſ- 
poſes them as we ſee; and, having moreover 
ſhewn the neceflity of deſpiſing the World, and 
depending upon our own Will and the Objects of 
it, for all the Happineſs and Miſery we are capable 
of ; he proceeds now to dire& us, what methods 
we ſhould take to expreſs our Reverence and Ho- 
nour for the Gods. Some of thoſe that are gene- 
rally practiſed, and become univerſal, it is highl 
probable that God himſelf inſticuted, declaring (as 
ſome Hiſtories inform us he did) what Services 
would be moſt acceptable to him ; and this with a 
gracious Deſign of bringing us better acquainted 
with Himſelf, and likewiſe to ſanctifſie and enlarge 
our Enjoyments, that our Offerings might invite 
his Bleflings and his Bounty, and, for giving back 
a little, we might receive the more. 

As therefore we hold ourſelves bound, in the firſt 
place, to ſet apart that Soul which we received 
from him, to his Service, and to conſecrate it by re- 
fined and holy Thoughts, by worthy and reverent 
Ideas of his Majeſty, and a regular uncorrupt 
Life; ſo it ſhould be our next care to puritie and 
dedicate this Body too which came to us from the 
ſame Hand ; and carefully to waſh away all the 
ſeen or hidden Blemiſhes and Pollutions, which it 
may have contracted. When the Soul and its In- 
ſtrument are thus clear from all their Stains, let us 
come decently cloathed into his preſence, and 
there devote a part of what God in his Bounty hath 
conferred upon us, to his Uſe and Service. For ic 
is highly reaſonable and juſt, that a Part ſhould be 
given back to him from whom we receive the 
Whole: Not that he needs, or is the better for it: 
(nor is he ſo indeed, either for the Holineſs of our 
Lives, or the reverent and — Ideas we have 
of him: And ſo this Objectiou, it ic were a good 

one, 
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one, would lie equally againſt all Piety in general) 
but it is for our own Advantage: For, when we haye 
thus qualified ourſelves for his benign Influences, he 
communicates himſelf to us, in ſuch proportions a 
we are capable and worthy of. So do the Offering 
we devote out of our Fortunes, when recommended 
by a pure Conſcience and a Lite, derive down 
the Bleſſing and Goodneſs of God upon our Eſtates, 
and procure us ſignal Teſtimonies of the Power and 
Efficacy of his Providence. One Man hath found 
them the Inſtruments of a marvellous recovery from 
ſome * 2 or any other incurable Diſtemper; 
Another of calming boiſterous Winds and Seas; 
beſides the Divine Favour and Illumination, which 
the Votaries often acquire by ſuch Religious Services 
But if there were none of theſe advantageous Ef 
feds to follow, yet it muſt be confeſs d a moſt equi 
table thing, and a decent expreſſion of Gratitude, 
to pay back theſe Acknowledgments, to the Giver WM on: 
of all we enjoy: How much more then, when the dic 
parting with lo ſmall a proportion ſanctiſies and WM find 
 wxonſecrates the whole, and enſures his Favour and WF vin; 
Afiitance in our Undertakings ? abo 
Now, as to the kind and the manner of theſe Ob- ¶ ery 
lations, he would have us determined by the Cuſtom of 
of our Country. For there is this mighty Diffe- ons 
rence, among others, between God and Us; He is 0b! 
preſent at all times, and in all places, and equally N 
diſpoſed ro exert his Power, and communicate his ¶ we 
Influences, the whole World over. But We are ¶ ſays 
cumfined within a narrow compaſs; we, as men, ¶ and 
are but one of the many Species Which God hach Mit is 
created, and of the many, who partake of the ¶ preſi 
ſame Nature, have applied ourſelves to one Pro- Mito t 
fellion and Way of Lite, out of many: Our Ha- ¶ mixt 
bications are diſtinct, and confined to one little ¶ does 
Spot of this vaſt Globe; and fo we partake of the Whore 


Vivine Goodneſs, tome in one place and ths, and 
| | om? 
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ſome in another. Thus there are Countries oppo- 
ſite to us, whoſe Night is our Day; and Climates fo 
diſtant, that it is Winter in one, and Summer in a- 
nother, at the ſame time. So likewiſe Fruits and A- 
nimals are peculiar to ſome Countries, and do not 
grow nor breed in others ; the Divine Bounty im- 
parting itſelf to all the World, and every Creature 
in it, though to different, parts of the World, in dif- 
ferent manners. As therefore the particular manife- 
ſtations of God are ſuited to ſeveral Places and Pro- 
feſſions, and Seaſons and Modes; ſo in the choice 
of Victims and Acknowledgments, each Perſon and 
Countty obſerve what is peculiar to them and pro- 
per for their Circumſtances. And, when by com- 
mon Conſent ſolemn Feſtivals are celebrated as the 
ought to be, for the Honour and Worſhip of God, 
4 more Extraordinary Effect of the Divine Favour 
and Influence is frequently ſeen upon theſe Occaſi- 
ons; as miraculous Cures, _— and uſeful Predi- 
Qions, and the like. Such remarkable efficacy do we 
find, and To much more ſignal Teſtimonies of the Di- 
vine Preſence and Aid may we obſerve at one time 
above another. And the ſame Succeſs is no leſs ob- 
ſervable, in the proper Choice and Accommodation 
of the Places ih which we worſhip, the Supplicati- 
ons we uſe, the Ceremonies we conform to, and the 
Oblations we preſeit. 

Now all the Religious Performances, by which 
we would expreſs our Honour for God, ought, he 
ſays, to be attended with Holineſs and Sincerity, 
and not done in a flovenly and fordid manner: For 
it is by no means fit, that any impure thing ſhould 
preſume, or be admitted, to make its approach 
to the bureſt and moſt perfect Being : And any 
mixture Which adulterates what is pure and ſmcere, 
does at the ſame time pollute and Rain it. There- 
tore nothing of this kind is to be done ſlovenly 
and fordidly ; for that is Epictetu his meaning; = 

the 
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the Word he makes uſe of to expreſs it, ſignifies ſuch 
Duſt and Naſtineſs, as is contracted from lying up- 
on a dirty Floor. Nor mult we behave ourſelve; 
looſly and negligently, ſo as, through Idleneſs and 
Inadvertency, to leave out, or change, or to con- 
found the Order of any part of our Worſhip. For, 
as Words are not the ſame, if you leave our, 
or put in, or invert the courle of the Letters ; nor 
Sentences the ſame, if you confound the Word; 
they conſiſt of; ſo the Neglects and Wandrings of 
a looſe Worſhip check the Divine Influences, and 


render all our Devotions flat and feeble ; as, on y 
the contrary, a wiſe and ſteddy Zeal is the belt pr 
Recommendation of our Prayers, and gives them WM . 
ſuch energy and force, as never returns empty. . 


And, indeed, what is there of ſo great Conſequence, 
or ſo ſtrict Obligation, as to be able to rouze br 
Man into Thought, and diſpoſe him to Warmth WM 1,; 
and Attention, if the Preſence of God, and his th 
ſolemn Approaches to ſo awful a Majeſty, have nc: the 
the power todo it? Hence it is, that we are ad- ſet 
viſed to addreſs ourſelves with reverence and feat; hi 
for nothing is more offenſive, than a ſawcy, itrel-·¶ hat 
ious Boldneſs. And the greater Veneration weW 7 
old all things that bear a relation the God and his WW, 
Worſhip in, the more advantage we ſhall receive rap, 
from them, and, by humbling ourſelves befor But 
the Throne of God, we take the molt effectual me- ture 
thod to be truly exalted. theſ 
But, fearing that ſome might poſſiby put a wrong MW ,, 
Interpretation upon what he had ſaid ; and ſap- Belt 
poſe, that, by forbidding Men to be cold and ſor-W;,.. 
did, he intimates, that they ſhould, upon all occa- the 
| ſions, come up to the utmoſt, or rather ſtrain 2 ply 
point, and go beyond their power, therefore hes te 
prevents that miſtake in the Cloſe of the Chapter Tha. 
And indeed, if Moderation be a Vertue, it cannot 
ſhew itſelf any where to more advantage, than , 
—_J na Be. | che 
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the Buſineſs of Religion: The very end whereof is 


to reduce all things to their juſt proportions, and 


keep them within due bounds. Beſides, nothing 
tends more to the preſerving of Rehgion, and keep- 
ing up the conſtant Practice of ir, than for Men to 
proceed in the ſame even courſe, with as few Alke- 
rations as the thing is capable of ; for Cuſtom and 
frequent Repetition make Men perfect and eaſie: 
But Whatever is exceſſive and upon the ſtretch, we 
can never be reconciled to, ſo as to make it our dai- 
ly Buſineſs. 

And further, the Men that ſtrain themſelves to be 
profuſe in their Sacrifices, or any other way to exceed 
what others do, and, what their own Circumſtances 
will bear, ſeem to do it out of a very mean and mi- 
{taken Principle : For this looks as if God were to be 
bribed in their favour, and the value of the Preſent 
laid an Obligation upon him : Whereas, alas: all theſe 
things are done, not for his ſake, but our own ; and 
the Firſt Fruits which we conſecrate to him, are de- 
ſigned for no other than decent Acknowledgments of 
his Liberality, and a ſmall return out of what he 
hath been pleaſed to give us. | 

Thus have I trod in the Steps of this excellent 
Man, and done him what Right I could in the Pa- 
raphraſe and Explanation of the Chapter before us. 
But now, becauſe in the beginning he touches upon 
tiree Points concerning the divine Nature, and 
theſe ſo fundamentally neceſſary, that all Poſitive 
Laws and all Moral Inſtitutions, do preſuppole the 
Belief and Acknowledgment of them; And ſince 
lome perverſe and refractory Men have nevertheleſs 
the Confidence to oppoſe them, we will ſo far com- 
ply with their Obſtinacy, though molt unreaſonable, 
4 to prove the Truth of theſe Three Points, viz. 
That there is a divine Nature and Power; That the 
World is governed by it; and, That the Providence 
by which it is ſo governed, is Juſt and Good in all its 

. 5 Diſpenſa- 
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Diſpenſations. The Importunity of theſe Men i; 
ſo much the greater, and our trouble of cefuting it 
will be the leſs ; becauſe, not Mankind only, but 
Brutes and Plants, and every Creature in the World, 
do according to their Capacity, all declare their Re. 
lation to God. Men indeed do ſo the moſt of any, 
becauſe they are early inſtructed by their Parent, 
Religion grows up with them from their Cradle; 
and the Ideas common to their whole Species take 
root in, and carry a great Sway with them. For 
the Barbarous as well as the Civilized Countries, 
and that in all Ages of the World too, though they 
have differ d exceedingly in other Opinions, yet 
have ever agreed univerſally in this, That there ia 
GOD. I know of no 3 to this Rule, 
except thoſe Acrotheites, of whom Theophraſtus gives 


an Account, that they owned no Deity ; but as 4 g 
uniſhment of their Arheiſm the Earth opened he 
wallowed them up. Beſides them we meet with no Ii 

People, and but very few ſingle Perſons, that ever * 

pretended to difown this, not above Two or Three, Tir 

from the beginning of the World to this Day. thi 
But yet fo it is, that a great many People do not 0 
duly attend to theſe univerſally received Notion, = 

partly becauſe they take them upon Truſt, without 5 

conſidering or underſtanding the Arguments upon = 

which they are grounded: And partly, from ſome 

Difficulties in Providence, ſuch as the Misfortunes f ® 

and Afflictions of ſome very good, and the Proſpe- 5 

rity of ſome exceedingly wicked Men, which ar . 

apt to raiſe in them the ſame Scruple with that in 3 

the Tragedian. wy 

Pardon ye Powers, if yet ſuch Powers there be; N 
For ſure that Doubt is modeſt, when we ſee that 
Triumphant Vice, and injur d Piety. final 
Now ſuch Perſons as theſe would ſoon be conn i 


ced, if they did but follow Epi#etus his Menu 
B k p al 
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nnd not imagine, that either the Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery of a Man can depend upon external Accidents, 
or indeed upon any thing elſe, but the Freedom and 
voce of his own Will. For at this rate it will not 
de poſſible for any good Man to be wretched, or 

any vicious one happy. And now, if you pleaſe, 
vue will conſider thoſe Propoſitions, which are bare- 
'W ly laid down by Epiferus, and try to prove the 
Luth of them, by ſuch Arguments as are proper, 
and occur to my preſent Thoughts, 

The firſt ſtep I ſhall make in this Argument, is 
to conſider the Name by which we call this Being, 
and what the Word GOD ſignifies. And here 
we muſt obſerve, That the Greek Word Se, was 
applied to the Stars, and other Celeſtial Bodies ; 
which therefore were ſo called from Sis, which 
ſignifies to Run, and had that Appellation given 
them for the ſwiftneſs of their Motion. But this 
Title was aſterward extended to Incorporeal Cauſes, 
and Intellectual Beings ; and more peculiarly to the 
Firſt Cauſe and Being of all Things. So that by 
this Name we underſtand the Original of this Uni- 
rerſe, the Firſt, and Principal, and Intellectual 
Cauſe of every Thing. For, whatever hath any 
exiſtence, muſt either be derived from ſome Deter- 
minate Cauſe, or it muſt ſubſiſt by Chance, and Me- 
chanical Neceſſity. But whatever ſubſiſts after this 
manner, hath neither any particular efficient Cauſe, 
vor is itſelf che Final Cauſe of its own Production: 
for boch theſe Qualifications are abſolutely inconſi- 
tent with the nature of Foruitous Beings, and in- 

deed no leſs ſo is the following any conſtant Rule 
and regular Method in the Production of them. 

Now it is obvious to any conlidering Perſon, 

that the Works of Nature, and of Choice, are a 

linal Cauſe to the Doer, and the Exiſtence of them 

b propoſed as that which anſwers his Deſign. Thus 

th; Husbandman plants, and fows his Ground, in 
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proſpect of the Corn, and the Trees, that will 
grow upon it. Thus the Coition of all Animal; 
propoſes to itſelf the continuation of the Species. 
And in all the Progreſs of theſe Productions, there 
is a conſtant Order, and fix'd Courſe obſerved, and 
ſome Operations which are proper to the Begin- 
ning, others to the Promoting, and others to the 
Perfecting this Work, each pertorm'd conſtantly in 
their proper place. The Seeds of Plants are firſt 
caſt into the Ground, then moiſtned and impreg- 
nated there, then they take root and ſprout, they 
ſhoot up in Straw, or Branches, and ſo on, till x: 
laſt they bloſſom and bud, and bring Fruit to ma- 
turity. So likewiſe that of Animals is cheriſhed and 
enlarged, and formed into an Embryo; which, 
receiving vital Nouriſhment, and convenient 
Growth, is at a ſtated time brought to a juſt Per. 
tection, and then comes to the Birth. But ſtill in 
theſe, and in all other Caſes of the like nature, 
there is the ſame Chain of Cauſes ; and theſe gene- 
rally keep their fix d Times and Meaſures. 

So then, if all the Productions of Nature, and 
all the Effects of Choice, have ſome particular 
Cauſe to which they owe their Being; if the Exi- 
itence of theſe things be the final Cauſe of their 
Production ; and if the ſame Order and a regu- 
lar Method be conſtantly and duly obſerved in the 
producing them, the natural and neceſſary Reſult ol 
this Argument is, That all the Works of Nature, 
and of Choice; that is, all Things in this Whole 
World, that have any real Exiſtence, are not the 
Eſfects of Chance, or Mechaniſm, but are owing 
to ſome particular poſitive Cauſes ; And, ſince thelz 
Cauſes muſt needs be antecedent to their Effects, it 
They be ſuch as had a Beginning themſelves, they 
muſt be owing to ſome others who had a Being au. 
tecedent to Theirs ; and ſo we may trace them up, 


till at laſt we come to Cauſes which had no Begin 
| ning 
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ning at all: And theſe being eternal, are moſt truly 
and properly ſaid to Exiſt, as having never not been, 
nor owing their Subſiſtence to any External Cauſe, 
but ſolely to the Inherent Perfections of their own 
Nature. So that the firſt and Eternal Caufes of 
Things muſt needs be Self-exiſtent, or ſomething 
more noble and excellent than Selt-exiſtenr, as the 
following Diſcourſe will convince you. 

The ſame Argument holds as itrong with regard 
to Motion too; for if we trace this up to its begin- 
ning, we ſhall find, that choſe Bodies which made 
the firſt Impreflions, were either ſuch as moved by 
an Internal Power and Principle of thcir own ; oc 
fuch as were fixed themſelves, and had no ſhare in 
the Motion they impreſſed upon others. For what- 
erer is moved Mechanically, is moved by ſomething 
elſe ; and that again by ſome other thing, and ſo on 
for ever : But ſuch an account as this of Motion 2 
Infuitum, is neither poſſible to be, nor to be con- 
ceived. For at this rate, if there were no Begin- 
ning of Motion , the only Conſequence from 
hence muſt needs be, That there would be no 
Mover, nor any Moved Bodies at all: And if we 
will allow any Beginning, as allow it we muſt, that 
Firſt Mover muſt be either endued with a Principle 
of Selſ- motion, or it muſt have no motion at all, 
But the latter of theſe it cannot be neither, for this 
is evident in all motion, that fix d Bodies are ſo far 
from communicating motion to thoſe Bodies that 
have it not, that on the contrary they check and 
ſtop it in thoſe that have, and diſpoſe them always 
to continue in the ſame State and Poſture, with- 
out any manner of alteration. So that Free and 
dpontaneous motion mult at laſt be reſolved to be 
the firſt Cauſe of Mechanical. Now the Things that 
are concerned in mechanical motion, are ſuch as 
are ſubje& to Generation and Corruption, to Aug- 
mentation and Diminution, and to any ſort of Al- 
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tetation, whether that refer to the Qualities of the 
Things themſelves, or whether to their Local Di- 
ſtances and Situations. For whatever is produced 
could never produce itſelf; becauſe then it muſt 
have had a Being before it was produced, and ſo 
begin to be both before and after itſelf. And 
whatever receives increaſe is not augmented by it. 
ſelf; for Augmentation is nothing elle, but the ad- 
dition of ſomething which it had not before. 80 
again, whatever is altered, is altered by ſome other 
thing, and not from itſelf ; for alteration is proper. 
ly the introducing of a contrary Quality. So like- 
wiſe Local motion cannct be from the Body mo- 
ing; for ſince all Mctions are ſubject to the Rules! 
have here laid down, and Generation, Corruption, 
Augmentation, and Alteration, are all but ſo many 
Effects of Motion, it is plain this muſt be derived 
from fomerhing elſe, and could not ſer itſelf on going. 
Thoſe things therefore, which are in the bi 
of Nature ſuperiour to. theſe Productions, and the 
Cauſcs of necetfary Motion, muſt needs be capable 
of moving themſelves. For, it we ſhould ſuppoſe 
but one minute in perfect Repoſe, nothing would 
ever move again, except ſome Free Self-moving A- 
gent began the Dance. For whatever is once fhixd, 
is diſpoſed to continue fo to all Eternity; and what 
ever moves mechanically muſt wait the leiſure of 
ſome other Body, and cannot ſtir, till it receive the 
Imprefion, and is put into action. LON 
Now whatever the firſt Principles of Things are, 
tis necellary that they ſhould be of a ſimple Ni- 
ture: Tor all mix d Bodies are compounded of Sim—- 
ples, and conſequently the Ingredients muſt have 1 
Priority in Nature, before the Compolition that 1 
made up of them. And now let ns conſider ſome 
of the groſſeſt and moſt obvious Bodies, and fo by 


degrees afcerd higher, totry at laſt whether ir be pol. 


ſible for us to conceive Body to be ſuch a Princip 
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2s Reaſon will tell us the firſt Principles of all things 
muſt needs have been; or whether it will not be im- 
poſſible to conceive, that theſe Bodies which we ſee 
move and ſubſiſt, ſhould ever have had that Moti- 
on and that Exiſtence from themſelves. 

For whatever moves itſelf, is called Selſ- moving; 
either becauſe one part of it is active, and the other 
paſfive in this motion; or elſe, becauſe the whole is 
active, and the whole paſſive. Now if we imagine 
one part to communicate, and the other only to re- 
ceive the Impreſſion, ſtill the ſame Queſtion will re- 
turn, for that part which begins the motion; whe- 
ther this be done from a Principle of its own, or from 
any external Impulſe, and ſo up, till at laſt you muſt 
be forced to ſtop at ſomething, which mult be ac- 
knowledged an entire moving, and entire moved. 

The ſame is to be ſaid of Self-exiſtence too ; for 
whatever is originally and properly, muſt be an en- 
tire Exiſtence, and the ſole and entire Cauſe of its 
own Exiſtence : And whatever is ſo, muſt be indi- 
viſible, and without Parts. For whatever conſiſts 
of Parts, and is capable of being divided, could ne- 
rer unite its whole ſelf to its whole ſelf, ſo as to be 
entirely moving, and entirely moved ; entirely ſub- 
ſiting, and yet the entire Cauſe of ſo ſubſiſting at 
the ſame time. 

Again: It is no leſs impoſſible, that any Bodies 
ſhould be of a ſimple Nature; for they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity conſiſt of Matter, and Form, and ſeveral o- 
ther Properties, that muſt go to the compleating of 
their Nature; ſuch as Magnitude, and Figure, and 
Colour, and ſundry other Qualities, which are not 
original and cauſal Species themſelves, but only par- 
ticipations of theſe, produced in ſome Matter with- 
out Form, that partakes of them. For, where theſe 
Original Forms lie, there every thing is in its true 
Eſſence and Perfection, and there is no need of an 


Matter unſorm d to receive them. But, when thoſe 
2 Originals 
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Originals are communicated , then there muſt of 
neceſſity be ſome Matter to receive them, which, 
till it hath done it, is itlelf void of Form. Since 
then the Firſt Principles of Things are incorporeal 
and indiviſible ; fince their Nature muſt be ſimple, 
and that they are properly Efficient Cauſes ; ſince 
their Exiſtence and their Motion muſt be entirely 
from themſelves ; and ſince it hath been fthewed, 
that Bodies are not in any degree capable of thele 
Qualifications, it muſt needs, I think be conclu- 
ded, that Body could not be the Firit Principle, 
nor the Univerſe owing to any ſuch Original. 

Where then ſhail we find ſuch a ſelft-moving A- 
gent, as infuſes Motion into the neceſſary ones, and 
may be confidered as a Cauſe with reſpect to them? 
This ſure muſt be ſomething that moves from an in- 
ternal Principle. But till, if this Motion from 
within were derived from ſomething elſe, and not 
from itſelf, we ſhould not call this an Internal Mo- 
tion, but an External Impulſe, as we do in Bodies; 
For it I by a Staff that is in my Hand move a Stone, 
though both my Staff and my Hand contribute to 
that Motion more immediately, yet I my ſelf am 
the true and proper Cauſe of it. What ſhall we ſay 
then moves Bodies from within? What indeed but 
the Soul 2 For, animated Bodies are moved from 
an internal Principle, and all Bodics ſo moved are 
Animates. It then it be the Soul, which gives an 
internal Motion to Bodies, and it this internal Mo- 
ver be ſeit-moving, it remains that the Soul is a free 
and ſpontaneous Mover, the cauſe of Productions 
and beginning of Motions, containing in her fel 
the ſeveral Patterns, and Meaſures, and Forms, ac-M H 
cording to which thoſe Productions and Motions if ſe 
are modelled and proportioned. For, if the con- ch. 
ſtituent Forms are not in Bodies originally, but de · ¶ 10: 
1ived immediately from ſome free Agent, then cer- £9 
tainly the Soul is the efficient Cauſe, and aſſigns re by 
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each Body its particular Form. Now theſe Forms 
in the Soul, are exceeding pure and untainted : As 
for Example :. Beauty in the Body of an Animal 
conſiſts in the Fleſh, and Skin, and Veſlels, and 
Blood , that make and fill up this Maſs. Now it 
does indeed to the beſt of its power, temper and a- 
dorn theſe things; but at the ſame time it is ſullied 
and changed by them, and ſinks into their Defor- 
mity. But now this Beauty in the Soul is free from 
all theſe Allays, and is not only the Image and Re- 
preſentation of Beauty, but pure, ſubſtantial, un- 
blemiſhed, original Beauty ; not graceful in one 
place, and not in another, but perfectly and all o- 
ver ſo. From whence it comes to paſs, that when 
the Soul contemplates its own or another Soul's 
Beauty, all bodily Graces loſe their Charms, and 
appear deſpicable and deformed in compariſon. 
And this inſtance hints to us the Purity of all other 
original Forms, as they are in the Soul. 

Now it is very plain, that as there are different 
Bodies moved by theſe Souls, ſo there are likewiſe 
different ſorts of Souls that move them ; and ſome 
of theſe are celeſtial, and others ſublunary : For it 
were an intolerable abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that Bodies 
lels refined, and inferiour in Dignity and Duration, 
ſhould have Life, and Souls, and that thoſe above 
ſhould want both, Ir is therefore in this caſe with 
Souls, as with Bodies ; the heavenly ones are the 
Cauſes of the ſublunary ones. And indeed the Soul 
is a noble and moſt excellent Being, eſpecially the 
heavenly one, advanc'd by Nature to the firſt Prero- 
gative of beinga Principle, though not the Firſt and 
Higheſt in the Order of Cauſes. For, though the 
ſelf- moving and ſelf-exiſtent Being, is ſuperiour to 
thoſe, whoſe Motion and Exiſtence is derived from 
ſomething elſe ; yet ſtill even this is capable of bein 
confidered in a double Capacity, as Active and Paſ- 
ive, as a Cauſe and as an Effect; and tis plain, that 
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One before Two. 

Again : Though this ſelf-moving Agent depend 
upon no other for its Motion, yet Motion it hath ; 
and Motion infers Mutation: not an eſſential 
Change indeed, but ſuch as reſpects its Operations 
And neither are theſe Motions Local and Corporeal, 
( for in that reſpect it is immovable ) but Spiritual, 
and peculiar to the Soul; ſuch as we call Conſidera- 
tion, and Debate, and Diſcerning, and Opinion ; 
and, according as ſhe is moved by theſe motions, 
ſhe impreſſes corporeal ones upon the Body. 

Now whatever this Change be, yet that, which 
is mutable in any kind or proportion, muſt have 
ſomething before it abſolutely immutable, that ſo 
thoſe things, that are mutable, may ſtill be preſer- 
ved ſo. For all Motion and Mutation, both above 
and in our lower Regions, proceeds from the im- 
preſſion made by the Firſt Cauſe. But ſince all 
things undergo ſuch various Changes, and great 
motions are violent; How come the heavenly Bo- 
dies to continue fo much the ſame in their Conſtitu- 
tion, their manner of moving, the Centre about 
which they roul, their mutual Order and Poſition? 
And whence is it, that, though the ſublunary ones 
undergo more vilible and frequent Alterations, yet 
{till chere is a perpetual reſtitution and conſtant re- 
turn to their firſt Form? Thus we obſerve it plainly 
in Elements, and Seaſons, and Plants, and Animals: 
For, though theſe do not continue to be numerical- 
ly the ſame, as Celeſtial Bodies do, yet they go 
round in a Circle, till at laſt they return to the point 
from whence they ſet out at firſt. Thus Fire is 
converted into Air, Air condenſed into Water, 
Water into Earth, and then Earth rarefied into Fire 
again. So the Year brings us, firft into 1 „then 
to Summer, after that Autumn, and at laſt Winter 
thaws into Spring again. So again, Wheat is — 
oh | 1 me 
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ned into the Stem, then the Blade, after that the 
Ear, and fo ripe Wheat again. So from Man pro- 
ceeds firſt the Seminal Principle, after that the For- 
mation, and Vital Nouriſnment; and this at laſt 
comes to be Man again. Now I would ask any one, 
ſince Motion is of itſelf always violent, and always 
tending to Change, how it come to pals, that the 
ſame Species, and the ſame Courſe and Conſtitution 
of Nature is ſo exactly perſerved ; Certainly this 
muſt needs be the Effect of ſome Superiour Caule, 
which is itfelf Immoveable, and Immutable, and 
remains for ever in all Points exactly the ſame, For 
even in mental Motions, that Agent which is un- 
certain in this Motions, and acts ſometimes with 
eaſe, and freedom, and ſpeed ; and ſometimes ſlow- 
ly, and with difficulty, muſt needs have ſome other 
mind Antecedent to it; One whoſe Eſſence, and 
whoſe Operations are always the ſame, that brings 
all things to paſs in an inſtant, and at pleaſure : And 
no Man need be told, how much ſuch a Being as 
this, which is fix'd and unchangeable, not only as 
to his own Nature and Eſſence, but as to his Influ- 
ence too, is more excellent than that which is till 
in motion, and liable to Change, though that Moti- 
on be from it ſelf alone. And Reaſon will con- 
vince us, that thoſe Beings which are moſt Noble 
and Excellent, muſt needs have had an Exiſtence 
before thoſe that are indigent and depending. | 
Now we ſhall do well according to this Rule, 
to aſcend the whole Scale of Cauſes in our Thoughts, 
and try wherher we are able to find any Principle 
more Excellent, than what is already fix'd upon; 


and if we can do ſo, then to drive that ſtill higher, 


til we come to reſt at laſt in the loftieſt and moſt 
majeſtick Notions that we are capable of entertain- 
ing; and this is a Courſe we may boldly take: nor 
is there any fear of going too far, or overſhooti 

de Mark, by conceiving any Ideas too great,; 
8 | above 
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above the Dignity of this Firſt Cauſe. For alas 
the boldeſt Flights our Minds can aſpire to, are too 
low and feeble, ſo far from furmounting, that th 
fall infinitely ſhort of, his Divine Perſections. This 
Contemplation upon God, as it is the moſt Excel. 
lent, ſo it is the only One, in which we are ſure 
not to be guilty of any Exceſs, or an over-yaluing 
the Object. And, when we have taken all imagi. 
nable pains to collect all the Ideas that are Great, and 
Venerable, and Holy, and Independent, and Pro- 
ductive of Good ; all theſe Names, and all theſe 
Perfections put together, do yet give us but a very 
poor and imperfect Notion of him; Only he is 
graciouſly pleaſed to pardon and accept theſe, be- 
cauſe it is not in the power of humane Nature to 
admit any higher and better. 

When therefore our Confideration hath carried 
us from Self- moving Beings up to that which is Im- 
movable, and abſolutely Immutable, always the 
ſame in its Eſſence, its Power, and its Operations; 
fix'd for ever in a vaſt Eternity, out of which Time, 
and all the Motions that meaſure it, are taken and 
derive their Being ; there we may contemplate the 
Primitive Cauſes, of much greater Antiquity than 
thoſe we obſerved in the Self- moving Agent; and 
there we ſhall ſee them lie in all their Perfections, 
Immovable, Eternal, Entire, United to each other, 
ſo as that each ſhould be all by Virtue of this inti- 
mate Conjunction, and yet the intellectual Diffe- 
rences between them ſhould remain diſtinct and 
unconfuſed. For what account can be given of {a 
many different Forms in the World, but only, that 
the Great God and Creator of the World produces 
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theſe,” as he thinks fit to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the I - 
Cauſes of them in his own Mind? which yet we of 
muſt not ſuppoſe to make ſuch actual and incom- ; 
municable Differences between the Originals, an 


we obſerve between the Copies of them here, Not 
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are the Diſtinctions of the differing ſorts of Souls 
the fame with thoſe of Bodies, Each of the Eight 
| Heavens we ſee, and the Conſtellations peculiar 
to them, are a part of the whole Heaven ta- 
ken together, a full and integral Part, and yet 
each hath its Eſſence, and Influences, and Ope- 
rations, proper to itſelf, And fo likewiſe the 
Forms of Sublunary, as well as Celeſtial Bodies, that 
are always the fame, as that of a Man, a Horſe, a 
Vine, a Fig-tree ; each of theſe are perfect and 
full; though nor in Individuals, as the Heavenly 
Bodies are ; yet according to the Various Species 
with which they fill the World, and the Eiſential 
Differences, which diſtinguiſh them from one ano- 
ther, Juſt thus it is wich thoſe more ſimple and 
Intellectual Conſiderations, of which theſe Forms 
are compounded, ſuch as Effence, Motion, Re- 
poſe, Identity, Beauty, Truth, Proportion, and all 
thoſe other Metaphylical Qualities, belonging to 
the Compoſition of Bodies, each of which is per- 
fe& in its own kind, and hath a diſtinct Form of 
its own, and many Differences peculiar to it ſelf 
only. And if this be the Cale in ſo many Inferior 
Beings, how much more perfect and entire ſhall 
every thing ſubſiſt in the great Soul of the World? 
Theſe are the ſpontaneous Cauſes of the Bodies 
here below, and all their differences lie united there. 
According to this Pattern, all things here are formed, 
but that — is abundantly more perfect, and 
pure, and exact than any of its Reſemblances. 
Much more perfect ſtill then are theſe Divine and 
Intellectual Forms than any Corporeal ones, of 
which they are the great Originals. For theſe are 
united, not by any mutual Contract, or Continuity 
of Matter, or bodily Mixture; but by the Coalition 


of indivifible Forms. And this Union, being ſuch 


as ſtill preſerves the Diſtinctions between them clear 
and unconfus d, makes each of them perfect 1 it- 
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ſelf, and qualihes it to be the common Principle 
| and Root of all the Forms of its own Likeneſ: 
and Kind, from the higheſt to the loweſt. 
| Now the ſeveral diſtin& Principles of things de. 
9 rive their Cauſal Power and Dignity from ſome 
One Superiour Principle. For it is plain, that Ma. 
could not exiſt without an antecedent Cauſe 
For which Reaſon each of Many is One, but not 
ſuch a One as was before thoſe Many. For the 
One of Many is a part of that Number, and is i. 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt by ſome particular Quali- 
fications, which give him a Being apart to himſelf; 
But the One before Many was the Cauſe of thoſe 
Many ; He comprehended them all within himſelf, 
exiſted before them, is the Cauſe of Cauſes, the 
firſt Principle of all Principles,and the God of Gods; 
for thus all the World, by the meer Dictates of Na- 
ture, have agreed to call and to adore him. 

He is likewiſe the Supreme and Original Good- 
neſs : For all Effects have a natural deſire and 
tendency to the reſpective Properties of their ficlt 
Cauſe. Now that, which all things deſire , is 
Good; and conſequently the firſt Cauſe muſt be 
the Original, and the Supreme Good. So likewiſe 
he muſt be the Original and Supreme Power: For 
every Cauſe hath the higheſt Power in its own kind, 
and conſequently the firſt Cauſe of all muſt needs 
exceed them all in Power, and have all of every 
kind. He muſt needs be endued with perfect 
Knowledge too ; for how can we imagine him is 
norant of any thing which himſelf hach made? It 
is no leſs evident too from hence, that the World, 
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and all things, were produced by him without any an 
difficulty at all. Thus, by conſidering of particu- WW an 
lars, we are at laſt arrived to a general Demonitrati- WI 
on, and from the parts have learnt the whole, ( for Ca 
indeed we had no other way of coming to ths W pol 
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ſelf is too vaſt for our Comprehenſion, and our 
Underſtandings are ſo feeble, as often to miſtake a 
very ſmall part for the whole) And the reſult of 
the Argument is this, That, as all Things and Cau- 
ſesare derived at laſt from One Caule, ſo they ought 
to pay all manner of Honour and Adoration to 
that Cauſe. For this is the Stem and Root of them 
all ; and therefore it is not an empty Name only, 
but there is a Similitude in Nature too, by which 
every Cauſe is allied to this Univerſal One. For the 
very Power and Privilege of being Cauſes, and 
the Honour that is due to them, when compared 
with their Effects, is the free Gift of this Supreme 
Cauſe, to all the inferiour and particular ones, 

Now if any Man think it too great an Honour of 
thele lower and limited ones to be called Cauſes, or 
Principles, as well as that original and general one ; 
It muſt be owned in the firſt place, That there is 
ſome Colour for this Scruple, becauſe this ſeems to 
argue an equality of Cauſal Power. But then this may 
ealily be remedied, by calling Theſe barely Cauſes, 
and That che Firft and Univerſal Cauſe. And, 
though it be true, that each particular Principle is a 
firſt and general one, with reſpect to others of leſs 
extent and power contained under it, ( as there is 
one Principle of Gracefulneſs with regard to the Bo- 
dy, another with regard to that of the Mind, and a 
third of Gracefulneſs in general, that comprehends 
them both;) yet in Truth, and ſtrict Propriety of 
dpeech, none is the Firſt Principle, but that which 
hath no other before or above it; and ſo likewiſe we 
may, and do, ſay by way of Eminence, the Firſt 
and Supreme Cauſe, the Firſt and Supreme God, 
and the Firſt and Supreme Good. | 

Moreover we muſt take notice, that this Firſt 
Cauſe, which is above and before all things cannor 
poſſibly have any proper Name, and ſuch as may 
pive us an adequate Idea of his Nature. For every 
Name is given for diſtinction's ſake, and to — 

ſomething 
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God governs and diſpoſes all Things by his Prov- 
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ſomething peculiar ; but ſince all diſtinguiſhing Pro. 
perties Whatever flow from, and are in, Him; A 
we can do is to ſum up the moſt valuable Perfection 
of his Caeatures, and then aſcribe them to Him 
For this Reaſon, as I hinted at the beginning of thi; 
Diſcourſe, the Greeks made choice of a Name fo 
God, derived from the Heavenly Bodies, and the 


ſwiftneſs of their motion. And thus we ſtyle hin 
Holy, and Juſt, and Merciful, and Good, and 


Confidence to ule ſuch Appellations, as we thiak 
applicable to ſome of the Sons of Men. 

And thus much ſhall ſuffice at preſent for the Fir . 
of the Three Points before us; which pretends t WM” 
ſhew, That there are Firſt Cauſes of Things, and 
that GOD is the truly Firft and Original of then 
all. And, though I have paſs'd over ſeveral Steps, 
that might have been taken in running from Effet 
to their Cauſes, and would perhaps have made the 
Demonſtration more gradual and complete; yet! 
muſt be content to enlarge no farther, as being di- 
ly ſenſible, that ſome Perſons will think what is al 
ready done a great deal too much, and that theſe 
Excurſions are by no means agreeable to my firll 
Deſign, which was to give as compendious an Illu. 
{tration as I could, to this Manual of Epifterus. 

The next Aſſertion to be proved, was, That thi 


dence ; which, though it be, I preſume, largely 
demonſtrated upon ſeveral Occaſions in the forego 
ing Chapters, ſhall yet be allowed a particular Con- 
ſideration in this place. For ſome People are read 
enough to acknowledge the Being, and the Per 
ſections of God; they acquieſce in his Power, and 
Goodneſs, and Wiſdom ; but, as for the Affairs d 
the World, theſe they do not ſuppoſe him to regat 
at all, nor be in the leaſt concerned for them, as be 
ing too little and low, and in no degree defervits 
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his Care. And indeed the greateſt Temptation to 
dis Opinion, they frankly own to be Miniſtred, by 
i che very unequal. Diſtribution of Things here be- 
low, and the mohtftrous Irregularities, that the Go- 
vernment of the World ſeems chargeable withal. 
They obſerve ſome exceedingly wicked Men high 
in Power and Preferments, their Eſtates plentitul 
and growing, their Health ſound and uninterrup- 
ted; and thus they continue a Proſperous and plea- 
ſant Life, to. extreme old Age, down to their 
Graves. gently and peaceably, and frequently leave 
their Poſterity Heirs of their good Fortune, and 
tranſmit their ill-gotren Wealth to ſucceeding Ge- 
nerations. In the mean while, many Perſons, as 
eminently vertuous and good, are miſerably op- 
pteſs d by the Inſolence and Barbarity of thoſe wick- 
d Great Ones; and yet for all this Injuſtice, 
there is no Vengeance, that we can oblerve; over- 
kes the Oppreſſor, nor any Comfort or Reward 
o ſupport the Sufferer. Theſe, as was hinted before, 
are the Speculations, that give Men the Confidence 
o diſpute againſt G O D. Some have been ſo far 


— 


4 mboldened by them, as to deny his very Being; 
ut Others, in compliance with the univerſal Con- 


ent of Mankind, and the natural Intimations we 
dre of Him, are content to allow his Nature and 
erlections, but can by no means allow his Provi- 
lence, and eſpecially, when it happens to be their 
wa caſe, and their particular Misfortunes have gi- 
en an edge to the Objection, and made it enter 
keper and more ſenſibly. For then they can by 
o means be perſuaded, that fo an Inequaliry 
1 be conſiſtent with Providence; or that G O D 

intereſt Himſelf in the Management of the 


World, and yet do a Ong g ſo unwetthy his Juſtice 
» nd ſo contrary to his Nature, as to ſuffer inſulting 
"beWW'ickednelſs to paſs unpuniſhed, and injured Vertue 
ini periſn unredre ſſed. Ric. 
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Now the firſt Return I ſhall make to this Ob- 
jection, ſhall be in more general Terms, by deſi- 
ring the Perſon who propoſes it, to anſwer me to 
the ſeveral Parts of this disjunctive Argument. 1 

If there be a God, and not a Providence, then 
the Reaſon muſt be, Either want of Knowledge, K 
and a due Senſe, that theſe Things ought to be his h 
Care; Or, if he knows that they ought, and yet (7 
does not make them ſo, then this muſt proceed, ei- ef 
ther from want of Power, or want of Will. For 4 
the want of Power, there may be two Caules aſ- T 
ſigned ; either, that the Burden and Dithculty of tle 
Governing the World is ſo great, that GOD s h 
not able punctually to diſcharge it; or elſe, That ce 
theſe are Matters ſo very mean and inconſiderable, WM ;j. 


that they eſcape his Notice, and are not worth his po 
Care and Obſervation. If the Sufficiency of his the 
Power be granted, and the Want of Will be inſiſted BW ter 
upon, this may likewiſe be imputed to two Reaſons: WM hin 
Either, That he indulges his own Eaſe, and will ¶ ſuc 
not take the pains ; Or elſe, as was argued before, Wl gat. 
That theſe Matters are of ſo mean Conſideration, ¶ but 
that cho' he could attend to the moſt minute Circum- Wl into 
ſtances of them, if he ſo pleaſed ; yet he does not Wi pain 
do it, as thinking it more becoming the Greatnels Wl (5: 
of his Majeſty to flight and overlook them. wan 

This disjunctive Argument being thus propoſed WM 1«(; 
in the general, the ſeveral Branches of it may be ¶ cont 
replied to, as follows: That, admitting God to be WM wh: 
ſuch a Being, as hath been here deſcribed, perte& Hing! 
in Wiſdom and Knowledge, abſolute and uncon- WM wort 
troulable in Power, and of Goodneſs incompre- when 
henſible; and withal, the Original Cauſe and Au- tat 
thor of all Things, produced from and by Himſelf; eich 
and ſo theſe being 10 many parcels (as it were ) ot Conf 


his own Divinity, it is nor poſſible, firſt, he ſhould Mere: : 

be ignorant, that the Products of his own” Nature, Mul the 

and the Works of his own Hands, require his * bet | 
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For this were to repreſent him more inſenſible, 
than the wildeſt and moſt ſtupid of all Brute 
Beaſts (ſince even theſe expreſs a very tender regard 
ſor the Creatures to whom they give Birth and Be- 
ing.) It is as abſurd every whit to ſay, in the next 
place, That this is a Care too weighty, and above 
his Power and Comprehenſion : For how is it poſ- 
ible to conceive an Effect, greater and ſtronger 
than the Cauſe, to which it entirely. os its Pro- 
duction? And no leſs ſo, 8 to alledge , 
That theſe Matters are neglected, becauſe too lit- 
tle and low to fall within his Obſervation : For ſure 
had they been ſo deſpicable, he would never have 
created them at all. The want of Will is no more 
the occaſion of ſuch a Neglect, than the want of 
Power. To ſuppoſe this Care omitted, only for 
the indulging his own Eaſe, and to avoid the In- 
terruption of his Pleaſures, would be to fix upon 
him the Infirmities and Paſſions of Men; nay, and 
ſuch as are peculiar to the worſt and moſt profli- 
gate of Men too. For, not only humane Reaſon, 
bur natural Inſtinct, infuſes an anxious Tenderneſs 
into Brutes, ſuch as ſuffers them to decline no 
pains for the Proviſion and Support of their Off- 
ſpring. Nor can we in any reaſon imagine ſuch 
want of Will, from a Conlideration of the Vile- 
nels of theſe Things , ſince nothing certainly is 
contemptible in His Eyes who created it ; and, 
vhatever he thought worthy the Honour of receiv- 
ng its Exiſtence from him, he cannot think un- 
worthy that of his Protection and Care, So that, 
when you have made the moſt of this Argument 
that it can poſſibly bear, ſtill every part meets you 
with ſome intolerable abſurdity ; and no one of theſe 
Conſiderations, nor all of them put together, can 
erer induce a Man, who believes that God created 
ul theſe Things, to think, that he does not now in- 
ect and concern himſelf for his own * 

2 ut 
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But now, after this general Conſideration, 1 ſhall 
apply my ſelf more particularly to thoſe, who ei- 
ther do really, or would ſeem to, entertain a due 
ſenſe of the Divine Majefty ; and in pretended Ho- 
nour to that, diſparage and lower the Affairs of hu- 
man Life, as Things below his Notice, and ſuch as it 
would be an unbecoming Condeſcenſion, a debaſing 
of Himſelf, to expreſs any Care or Concern for. 
And here I muſt cake leave to vindicate the Ho- 
four of Human Nature, and tell the Objeors, 
That Mankind and their Affairs are no fuch ſmall 
and contemptible matters, as they have thought ft 
to repreſent them. For, in the firſt place, Man is 
not only an Animal, but a Rational Creature too; 
his Soul is of exceeding Dignity and Value, capable 
of Wiſdom, and, which is more, of Religion; and 
qualified for the advancing the Honour of God, 2. 
bove any other Creature whatſoever. There is no 
manner of ground then for ſo wild a Suppoſition, 
as That God ſhould undervalue and difregard {6 
very conſiderable a part of the Creation; nor ate 
For Actions and Affairs of Men to be thought de- 
icable neither, ſince they are the Reſults of 2 
hinking Mind. | | 
But withal I muſt add, That they, who thus leſ- 
fen Mankind, furniſh us with another Argument in 
behalf of Providence, and cut themſelves off from 
_ any advantage of that part of the Objection, 
which would ſuppoſe theſe things to exceed rhe 
Power of God: For the more you diſparage Man- 
kind, the more eaſe ſtill you confeſs it to take care 
of them. The Senſes, tis true, diſcern greater Ob- 
jects with more eaſe than ſmaller (as we find plain 
by the Proportion of thoſe that affe& our Sight, and 
the Loudneſs of thoſe that ſtrike our Ears) but ths 
Faculties of the Mind and Body, quite contrat), 
bear ſmall Trials, arid maſter them much more eaſily 
and ſpeedily, than greater. & Pound weight 
; carrie 
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carried with leſs pains than a Hundred, and a half 
Acre of Ground ploughed ſooner and eaſier than an 
Acre; fo that, by Parity of Reaſon, the leſs Man- 
kind is repreſented, the leſs troubleſome you make 
the Government and Care of them to be. 

Again: They who deny, That Providence de- 
ſcends to every little Nicety (as they call it) do yet 
acknowledges. a Superintendence over the whole 
World in general. But what Providence is that 

which takes care of the Whole, and not of its Parts 2 
At this rate we ſhall imagine the Almighty God to 
come behind what every Art and Science almoſt a- 
mong Men pretends to. For the Eigen, whoſe 
Profeſſion obliges him to ſtudy the Diſtempers and 
the Cure of the whole Body, does not think himſelf 
at liberty to neglect the ſeveral Parts; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the Maſter of a Family, the Com- 
mander of an Army, and the Civil * in a 
State. For, indeed, which way is it poſſible to pre- 
ſerye the Whole from ruine, but by conſulting the 
Safety of the Parts, of which it is compounded ? 
Far be it therefore from us to imagine, that Almigh- 
7 God ſhould betray that want of Skill and Indu- 
try, which feeble Men attain to; who take care of 
the Whole, and the ſeveral Parts of it, at the ſame 
time, and with the ſame trouble; and this moſt wiſely, 
tor the ſake of the Parts themſelves in a great mea- 
ſure ; but much more with a 1 4 to promote the 
Good of the Whole. Whereas, We poor unthinking 
Mortals are often tempted to 8 particular 
and private Misfortunes, not duly conſidering, how 
far theſe contribute to the Benefit of the Whole. 


Now if any Man ſhall imagine the Diſpoſal of | 


humane Affairs to be a Buſineſs of great Intricacy, 
and Trouble, and Confuſion ; and conſequently 
that ĩt muſt needs perplex the Almighty, diſtract his 
Mind, and diſturb his Happineſs : his Perſon muſt 
be taught to make a difference, berween the Frail. 
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ties of a Man and the Perfections of a God. For 
it is plain, all this Objection is built upon a vain 
Imagination, that God is ſuch a Superviſor as one of 
us; and that He is under the ſame neceſſity of at- 
tending every part of his Charge diſtinctly, and 
proceeding by ſingle and ſubſequent Actions; ſo 
that while he is employed in one Affair, it is not 
poſſible for him to apply his mind to any thing elſe, 
Methinks it were caſie for ſich a Perſon to reflect, 
how Law-givers and Princes manage themſelves 
upon theſe occaſions: They ordain wiſe and conve- 
nient Laws, and aſſign particularly What Rewards 
ſhall be given to Merit and Vertue ; what Puniſh- 
ments inflicted upon Vice and Diſobedience; what 
Satisfaction made for Injuries, and the like. And 
theſe Laws they contrive ſo, as to extend even to the 
ſmalleſt matters, ſo far as they can foreſee and pro- 
vide againſt them. When this is done, they do not 
give themſelves the trouble of watching and pryin 
into every Corner; they live and enjoy their Eaſe 
as they uſed to do; and the Care they take of the 
State is not ſeen in perpetual Confuſion and Diſ- 
quiet of Heart, but in the Eſtabliſhment and Ob- 
{ervation of theſe wholeſome Conſtitutions. Now, 
it Men can have ſo general. an Influence, and ſo 
effectual too, without perſonal anxiety ; much more 
muſt we confeſs it poſſible for God. He founded 
the World, and formed every Creature in it, and 
fixed wiſe Laws tor the Government of them all: 
He conlidered, that our Actions are ſuch as are pro- 
per to Souls ; that there is a great mixture of Ver- 
tue and Vice in them, and, according as each Per- 
ſon exceeds in the one or the other of theſe, he al- 
lots his Puniſhment, and his Portion. Some he 
places more commodiouſly, and others leſs ſo, and 
ranks us according to our Deſerts; thoſe that have 
done well, with good, and thoſe that have done ill, 
with worſe Souls; and hath determined too, — 
tt. 555 eac 
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each of theſe ſhall do to one another, and ſuffer 
from one another. Now herein is the Juſtice of 
God vindicated, that the Fundamental Cauſe of all 
theſe different Fates, is abſolutely left ro our own 
diſpoſal : For it is in our Power what ſort of Per- 
ſons we will be; and we may make our ſelves ſuch 
as we chuſe, and reſolve to be, by the native Liber- 
ty of our Minds, and by having Vertue and Vice 
properly and entirely the Object of our own Choice. 
And beſides this, God hath appointed over Men par- 
ticular Guardian Spirits, which nicely obſerve the 
ſmalleſt Actions, and are exact in ſuch Retributi- 
ons, as each Man's Behaviour deſerves. 

Now in this, the Care of God differs from that 
of Men; That his Providence did not farisfie itſelf 
to conſtitute Things in good Order at the begin- 
ning, and afterwards diſpenſe with any farther 
Concern about them, nor ceaſe from acting, as the 
Law-giver in the State was ſuppos'd to do. For 
indeed, properly ſpeaking, the Goodneſs of God 
knows no Beginning ; nor is there any time when 
it was not, and when it did not communicate itſelf, 
and make all Things good from its own exuberant 
Fulneſs. Nor are we to ſuppoſe, that this Inſpecti- 
on requires any laborious attendance, as if God were 
ſometimes preſent, and ſometimes abſent ; for theſe 
are ſuch Confinements, as Bodies and Macter only 
are ſubject to; whereas He is preſent at all times 
in all places, with, and above, all Things. And 
the Providence of this mighty Being, thus Eternal 
and Omnipreſent, and infinitely Good, finds no dif- 
ficulty in expanding itſelf, and imparting its Influ- 
ences to every Creature, as the Dignity of their Na- 
ture and the Deſerts of each Individual, require. 
And, as the Sun ſheds his Rays of Light upon the 
whole World, and every thing partakes of them 
with different Effects, ſome things are made capable 
of ſeeing, others of * ſeen; ſome bloſſom and 
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bud, others ate impregnated and multiply ; ſome 
ſhew. black tothe Eye. wr others white ; ns grow 
ſtiff and hard, others are melted and ſoftned; and all 
this by the ſame Light and the ſame Heat, adapting 
itſelf to the ſeveral Capacities and Diſpoſitions of 
the, Things upon which, it falls: and that too, with. 
out any Trouble to the Sun, or the leaſt Interrupti. 
on to his Happineſs; So the Goodneſs of G OD, 
moſt aſſurediy, whoſe Gift and Workmanſhip that 
very Sun js, knows how to impart itſelf to every Crea- 
ture, in ſuch proportions as the Neceſſities of each 
require, or the Condition of its Nature will admit, 
much more ealily, than any Creature of the moſt 
general Influence can do it; and that, without 
| creating. any $5 wr to Almighty 'G OD, or 
. iving che leaſt diltutbance to his Blifs, by ſo exten- 
| ive a Care. For God is not like the Works of Na- 
ture, which are acted upon at the ſame time they 
act, and ſo ſpend themſelves ; nor is his Goodnels 
any acquir'd Perfection, that it ſnould tire and be ex- 
; hauſted, but natural and unbounded, Nor is he con- 
1 fin d to one ſingle Action at a time, (as we find our 


f feeble Minds are) that he ſhould not be able to com- of 

prehend or manage ſo great a variety of Affairs, and WW De 
. et enjoy Himſelt in the Contemplation of that Per- 7! 

. ect and Supreme Good, which is infinitely more i an 

# excellent, and above the World. For, if when the ber 

: Soul of Man aſpires to Perfection, and ſoars up to Pre 

God, it be ſaid to converſe and dwell on high, and fl 

an 


to diſpoſe and govern the World; How much more 


| 755 and eaſie is it to believe, That the Author and Bir 

nfuſer of that Soul muſt needs, without any manner the 
J of difficulty or diſtraction, guide and govern the Res 

. Univerſe which Himſelf has form'd., © ar: 


Now, as to that Objection of the amazing Ine hon 
quality in the Diſtribution of the Things of this} Poll 
World, I can never yield, That the Proſperity oi # 
14 Men, or the Afflictiens of the Good, are 0! pect 
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ſfrengt h ſufficient. to ſhake our Belief of Proyidence. 
For, in the firſt place, we wholly miſtake the mat - 
ter; and it ĩs a "ory wrong Notion that generally 

revails, Of Wicked Men being happy, and Good 
Men miſerable. If this obtain ſtill with my Readers, 
it is to very little purpoſe, thar ſuch pains have been 
taken to prove that Neceſſary Truth, That the 
Good Man is one who places all humane Happineſs 
and Miſery in the Freedom of his own Mind, and 
the directing this aright to ſuch Objects as fall with- 
in the compals of his own Power and Choice; and, 
That he who does ſo, can never be diſappointed in 
his Deſires, nor oppreſs d by his Fears; and conſe- 
quently can never have any Unhappineſs befal him. 
For the Objectors themſelves agree with us in the 
Notion of Evil, That it is the Diſappointment of 
ſome Deſire, or the Falling into ſomething that we 
fear, So that even according to their own Rule, 
the Good Man can never be wretched, nor lie un- 
der any misfortune which can make him unhappy, 
SS AAS... = | 
Oa the other ide, All men agree in their Notions 
of Wicked Men, that they pervert the Courſe and 
Deſign of Nature, and do not live as becomes Men. 
They forget the Privilege God hath given them, 
and negle& the Uſe and Improvement of that Li- 
berty, which is the diſtinguiſhing Character and 
Prerogative of Humane Nature ; They look for 
Happineſs from external Advantages, ſuch as Health, 
and Riches, and Honour, and Power, and High 
Birth, and ſenſual Enjoyments, and the like ; and 
the want of theſe they eſteem Miſery : for which 
Reaſon, all their Defires are fix'd upon theſe imagi- 
nary Good Things, and all their Fears and Aver- 
hons upon the contrary Evil Ones. Now it is not 
pollible for theſe outward Things always to anſwer 
a man's Wiſhes and Endeayours : Diſappointed Ex- 
pectations, and ſurpriſing Calamities there muſt in 
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we call Evils, are madeuſe of to excellent purpoſes; 
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will be; and therefore theſe men cannot but be un. 
happy, by the Confeſſion of the Objectors them. 
ſelves. And the very Perſons concern d, if they 
would but give themſelves leave to be ſerious, and 
reflect coolly and impartially upon the many Acc. 
dents of this kind that diſquiet them, muſt needs he 
driven to a ſenſe and acknowledgment of their own 
Miſery. | | 

But, if this do not ſatisfie, becauſe they are plain. 
ly proſperous, and ſucceed above other men, in the 

dvantages and Intereſts of the World, I ſhall make 
no ſcruple to affirm, That theſe Succeſſes do bit 


upon greater Extravagancies, and are ſo many freſh 
Temptations to commit more Violence, and caft 
greater Blemiſh upon Humane Nature. And this, 
think, muſt be admitted for an unconteſtable Truth, 
That whatever is contrary to Nature and Duty, mutt 
of neceſſity be both à fault, and a misfortune. 

Nou becauſe our Auditors are to be dealt with, 
not only by dry Demonſtrations, but by moving and 
gentle Perſuaſions, I ſhall endeavour to win them 
over to this Opinion, of the only ſeeming Good 
and Evil in all external Accidents and Advantages, 
by reminding them of what was ſaid before; that 
thoſe things that we commonly call Evil, are not 
proper! 155 notwithſtanding the Troubles and Ur- 
eaſineſſes that attend them; and that what paſſes for 
Good in the Opinion of the World, is very far from 
being ſuch, notwithſtanding all irs outward Gaie- 
ties and deluding Appearances. Sometimes what 


they are either ſharp Remedies to cure a diſtemperd 
Mind, or wholeſom Trials to exerciſe a found Ver- 
tue. And what we term Good Things, are diſpo- 
ſed fo, as to illuſtrate the Juſtice' of God; and are 

roportioned to the preſent Occaſions; or to tht 
Deteres, of the Perſons on whom they are beſtow 
4 | ech 
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4, and from whom thay are taken away. Thus 
Riches are given to a wiſe and good man, both for 
his own eaſe and comfortable Enjoyment, and alſo 
to furniſh him with larger Abilities of doing good, 
and Opportunities to exerciſe a generous and cha- 
ritable Diſpoſition. But the very ſame Things to the 
icious man are ſent as a Curſe, and a Puniſhment : 
For the covetous and worldly man makes his Life a 
s Drudgery and Toil ; he enſlaves himſelf 
0 


miety and Anguiſh, and continual Fear; and 

ever enjoys the Plenty he hath taken ſuch pains to 
procure, And this indeed is a moſt juſt and a moſt 
Ingenious Revenge upon them, that they ſhould thus 
prove their own Tormenters, 

On the other hand, the Luxurious and Extrava- 
pant are poorer than the very Beggars in the Streets ; 
o many of theſe their Riches are their Ruin, by 
empting them to Exceſſes, and running them upon 
langerous and deſtructive Courſes. So that all the 

dvantage they make of them, is but to grow the 
vorſe, and ſet themſelves farther off from all ſuch Im- 
provements, and ſuch a Converſation, as befits the 
Dignity of Humane Nature, and are agreeable to the 
Dictates of Reaſon. Thus Health, and Power, and 
referments, very often turn to the Prejudice of vi- 
ious Men. And theſe are ſent, partly in vengeance 
o ſcourge them for their paſt Follies, and partly as 
haſtiſements to reduce them; that when they have 
given a Swing to their Appetites, and gorg'd them- 
elves with criminal Pleaſures, they may ar laſt grow 
Iick of them, throw off their ill Humours, and become 
eform'd Men. For the Tenderneſs of that Good Pro- 
dence, which is ſo aſſiduous in promoting the True 
Happineſs of Souls, is not ſo much to reſtrain us 
rom the groſs and out ward acts of Sin, and from gra- 
tying our Appetites, by Fear, or any other ſuch 
urbing Paſſions which uſe to give check to them; 


ut rather, to ſubdue the Appetite itſelf, and utter- 
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ty waſte and deſtroy all the evil Habits, that hai 
— upon us by the frequent indulging of it beſore. 
The Subſtance of what I have hinted here, was di- 
ours d more largely in ſome foregoing Chapten, 
Ch. XIII. and XXXIV.) and there, if the Reader 
think fir, he may refreſh his Memory. And fo much 
jor my Second Argument, in reply to thoſe who de- 
ny a Providence, and would make us believe, that 
60 U hath no Hand at all in the Government and 
Piſpoſal of things here below. |, | 
And now, as the old Proverb hath it, ( The * Third 
Cup to Jove, and then we have dowe; ) for there re- 
mains only One Objection more to be refuted; 
winch, though it own both God and his Providence, 
yes does not profeſs ittelf ſatisfied with the Juſtice 
df either, in the Government of the World. 
They repreſent Almighty God, as one capable of 
peing perverted and byaſſed with Giſts and Obla- 
ions. And indeed it is a modern, and but too vul- 
ar Imagination, that the moſt greedy Extortioner, 
d the mercileſs Oppreſſor, that minds nothing 
put his own Intereſt, and makes, or rds, 00 
difference between Right and Wrong, if he do but 
expend a very inconliderable part of his ill-gotten 
Wealth upon pious Uſes, and diſtribute a piece of 
money among thoſe, who pretend it is their Buſinels 
to addreſs to the Gods, and that they have a ſecret Fa- 
eulty of incliniag their Favour, then all ſhall be well; 
hey may perſiſt in their Wickedneſs ſecurely, and 
Hull never becalled to account for it. And ſome in- 
decd there are, who both entertain theſe Opinion 
wichout any Judgment, and declare without any due 
2aution, that they chink ic no Reflexion upon the 
oodnets of God, that he ſhould connive at Mens 
Wickedneſs, and pals it by paciencly. 
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"What Anſwer ſhall we find now to refute this 


Error? The beſt courſe will be to cake it in pieces; 
and, becauſe it refers both to the Perſon: that does; 
and to him that receives -the Injury, to examine 
of what Conſequence this Remiſſion and Indulgenes 
would be to both, and how each of them are atfes 
ated and concerned in it. 8 ½ Im 10 
Now, if it be for the Intereſt and real Advantage 
of the wicked and unjuſt Perfon, to have his vi- 
cious Courſes connived at, and that no Puniſnment 
at all ſhould be inflicted for them; then it is poſſi⸗ 
ble God may remit and wink at them, becauſe it 
is moſt certain, that every good thing, of what 
kind ſoever it be, is derived down from that Oris 
ginal Source of all Goodnefs, upon his Creatures 
here below. But if this would really be the wo 
and moſt deſtructive of all Evils, to have tHeir 
Wickedneſs thus aſſiſted and encouraged ; if Im- 
punity would only harden them in Vice, and rens 
der them but ſo much more bold and unreclaimable 3 
then how can we admit ſo abſurd a thought, as that 
God ſhould become acceſſary to all this Miſchief, who 
hath been ſo largely and clearly proved, to have nd 
hand at all in bringing any of our Evils upon us? 
Now Injuſtice, and Avarice, and Intemperance; 
and Injuries, and Extravagances of all forts, are bat 
ſo many Corruptions and Indiſpoſitions of the 
Mind; they are contrary to Nature, and no bet- 
ter than the Diſeaſes and Scandals, as well as the 
Vices, of Mankind. If God therefore contributed 
to the growth of theſe Diftempers, if he add to 
their Malignity, and let them go on till they are paſt 
all Cure, the Miſery and Corruption wilt be char= 
ged upon him. But if Preſents and Bribes prev 
upon him to do ſo, this is ſomething more vile at 
mercenary, than even the ordinary fort of Men; 
who can boaſt of no remarkable Vertue, will ftoop 
to. For, Who of a moderate Underſtanding, and 
common 
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common Honeſty, will ſuffer his Charge to perifh 


for Hire? Will any tolerable Phyſician, when he 
finds his Patient ſurſeited, for the ſake of a good 
Fee, or the Interceſſion either of his Friends, or 
himſelf, permit him to eat and drink freely of thoſe 
very things that brought the Diſtemper? nay, which 
is more, Will he not only permit, but procure them, 
and alſliſt the ſick perſon in that which muſt prove 
his certain Ruin? So far from it, that if he at all 
anſwer the Character and Duty of his Profeſſion, 
he will let nothing divert him from the moſt ungrate- 
ful Remedies, and painful Applications, when the 
State of the Diſtemper requires them. Since then 
the angry Juſtice of God, and the avenging Diſpen- 
{ations of Providence, have been ſo fully ſhewn, to 
carry in them the Nature and Deſign of Medicines, 
to diſtempered Mankind ; how can we ſuppoſe this 
great Phyſician of Souls, leſs careful of our Reco- 
very, than we think our ſelves obliged to be to one 
another? | 

But the Perſons, who are oppreſs'd by Injuſtice, 
are no leſs the Object of his Providence, than thoſe 
who commit it; and therefore we ſhall do well to 
examine a little, how this eaſineſs to wicked Men, 
and this aſliſting and encouraging their Villanies, 
for the ſake of their Oblations, can be reconciled 
with his Tenderneſs and Care for the innocent Sul- 


| ferers. What Opinion muſt we needs have of that 


General, who would ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted 
by the Enemy, and deliver up his Camp and whole 


Army tor Reward ? Or what Shepherd would be 
ſo treacherous to his Flock ? Shepherd did I ſay? 
nay, What Shepherd's Curs, when they have reco- 
vered a part of their Flock from the Wolves, will 
ſir down contentedly, and ſee the reſt devoured ? 
And then ſure this part of the Argument needs no 
farther Confutation, than only to reflect, what mon- 


ſtrous Impiety that Opinion is guilty of, that — 
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God with ſuch Infidelity, and Baſeneſs to his Charge, 


as not Men only, but even brute Beaſts, diſdain and 
abhor. | 
Indeed, if we confider the thing only in the ge- 
neral, it is moſt irrational to conceive, that the Of- 
ferings of wicked Men ſhould ever prevail upon 
God, or encline him to be propitious at all. Tis 
true, he graciouſly accepts thoſe of the Pious and 


Upright; not for any reſpe& to the Gifts them- . 


ſelves, or any occaſion he hath for them ; but for the 
fake of the Votaries, who, when they thus apply, 
deſire that, not only their Minds, but their Eſtates, 
and all they poſſeſs, may be conſecrated to his Uſe 
and Service. There is likewiſe no doubt to be made, 
but the matter might be ſo ordered, as even to ren- 
der the Gifts and Prayers of wicked men acceptable 
to him; that is, provided they came with a purpoſe 
of growing better, and begg'd to be reformed by 
his Puniſhments, and were ready to ſubmit to the 
Methods of their Cure. But if the ſecret and true 
Intent of their Devotions be only to avert his Judg- 
ments, and confirm themſelves in Vice, it is molt 
abſurd to ſuppoſe they can ever be well received up- 
on theſe Terms: For, though there were no Guilt 
to be laid to their Charge, yet this alone were ſuffici- 
ent to render them abominable in the Sight of God, 
That they ſuppoſe him a Baſe and a Mercenary Being, 
and hope by 5 

buy off their own Puniſhment. 


And now I expect to have the Queſtion pur, from 


whence this Notion of God's pardoning mans Sins, 
came to be ſo univerſally received; and what Founda- 
tion there is for ſay ing, and believing, as almoſt eve 


body does, That Prayers, and Alms, and the like, have a | 


power to make God flexible and propitious. For ſure 


the World hath not taken all this upon Truft, and yet 


they are much to blame to lay that ſtreſs they do upon 


it and to propagate this Opinion with ſo much Conti. 


dence 


ribery to ſoften his provoked ſuſtice, and 
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dence, if it be unſafe, and impious to be believed, that 
God forgives wicked Men, and paſſes by cn Offen. 
ces, without puniſhing them, as they have deſerved. 

In order to the ſatisfying this Doubt, we muſt oh. 
ſerve, That, where men are duly ſenſible of theit 
Faults, and heartily penitent for them, theſe things 
contribute very much to their Converſion, as being 
decent and proper Teſtimonies of a ſincere Repen- 
tance. The Bending of the Knees, and Bodily Pro- 
itrations, expreſs the Sorrows and Submiſſions of 2 
dejected Soul; and the Offering up their Goods, or 
laying them out to Pious and Charitable Purpoſes, 
ſuch as God peculiarly regards and delights in, pro- 
claims how entirely their Minds, and Perſons, and 
all they have, are devoted to him. 

For when we are told, That our Sins turn God's 
Face away from us, That he is angry at them, and 
leaves, or forſakes us, upon the Provocation they 
give him; Theſe Expreſſions muſt not be taken in 
a ſtrict and literal Senſe. They ſpeak the Paſſions 
and Infirmities of Creatures, ſuch as carry no Con- 

ruity with the Divine Nature, and its immutable 

appineſs and Perfections. But the Truth is, we 
deprave and debaſe our ſelves by forſaking the Di- 
ctates of Nature and Reaſon ; we deface the Image 
of the Divinity in our Souls, and by our Wicked- 
neſs and Folly, fall off, and withdraw our ſelves 
from him : Not that we can run away from that 
watchful Eye to which all things are preſent ; but 
we change the manner of its Influences upon us, and 
expoſe ourſelves to a different fort of Treatment; 
for now we have brought a Diſeaſe upon our Souls, 
and made Severity and a harſher Providence ne- 
ceſſary for our Cure. 

But, when we recover the ſoundneſs and perfection 
of our Nature, and make nearer Approaches to God, 
by reſtoring that Image and Character of his Divinity 
im us, which conſiſts in the imitation of his Juſti 
Holineſs, and Wiſdom, we then return, and are = 

mi 
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mitted to a more eaſie Acceſs ; We renew our Ac- 
quaintance, and contract a ſort of freſh Affinity with 
him. And this return of ours to God, we often ex- 
preſs in ſuch Terms, as if it were his return to us ; 
Juſt as men at Sea, who when their Cable is faſtned 
to a Rock, while they draw themſelves and their 


* — : 


Veſſel to the Rock, are ſo idle as to imagine that, 


they draw the Rock to them. And this is our Caſe 
Mens Repentance, and Devotions, and Works of Pi- 
ety and Charity, anſwer exactly to that Cable: For 
theſe things are the Inſtruments of their Converſion, 
and the beſt Proofs of its being unaffected and real. 
When we cheriſh and ſupport either the Perſons them- 
ſelyes who have ſuffered by our Oppreſſion, or our 
Inſolence, or our Slanders; or, if that cannot be, make 
Satisfaction to their Families, and relieve thoſe that 


are in neceſſity; when we hate Injuſtice, when wo 


decline the Converſation of naughty Men, and be- 
come the Companions and Friends of the Wiſe and 


Vertuous; and when we are full of Indignation againſt 


ourſelves, and content to turn our own Puniſhers. And 
if we would be throughly reformed indeed, we muſt 
perſevere in this method, and not ſuffer our Reſolu- 
tions to be fickle and uncertain ; or any Intermiſhons 
to cool our zeal, till we have acted a ſufficient Revenge 
upon ourſelves, and perfected the Deſign of our A- 


mendment. And there is not, there cannot be, any o- 


ther certain Teſtimony of a ſincere and perfect Re- 


pentance, but only this One, That of forſaking our 


Sins, and doing ſo no more. Nay, I muſt add too, The 
not allowing ourſelves in any leſs or lower degrees of 
Guile, or complying with the Temptations and Ten- 
dencies toward them. For in this Cate we muſt behave 


ourſelves like Sailers, who ſteer their Courſe beyond 


the Point they would make, and bear den towards 
one (ide, when they would croſs over tothe other. 
Now, as to the Efficacy of Repentance, whether it 


be of Meric and Power enough to reſtore the Soul * 
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its Primitive Purity ; this, I think, can admit of ng 
Diſpute, when it is conſidered, That Almighty God 
does in all his Diſpenſations propoſe it as his End, and 
always cleanſe and reform us 'by this Means. For 
what other account can be given of all the Puniſh. 
ments, and thoſe dire Effects of his Vengeance upon 
us, both in this, and the next World, but only, that 
they are deſigned to change the Soul, by the Suffering, 
and Tortures inflicted upon it, that a Senſe of her 
own Wretchedneſs may provoke her to a juſt Deteſta- 
tion of the Vices that were the wicked Cauſe of it; 
and inflame her with the more fervent Love, and im- 


306 


patient Deſire of Vertue 2 There is indeed ſomethin 


very inſtructing in Affliction, and a ſtrange Aptneſs 
in the rational Soul, to hearken to it, and be caught 
by it. But a Man is never ſo well diſpoſed to learn, 
nor makes ſuch quick and ſure Progreſs, as when he 
exerciſes this Diſcipline upon himſelf, becauſe then 
the very Puniſhment is voluntary, and the Improve- 
ment is much more likely to be to. And indeed, con- 
ſidering that Pleaſure and ſenſual e tempt Men 
to offend; the Rule of curing Diſeaſes by their Con- 
traries, makes Sorrow and Pain abſolutely neceſſary, 
to remove this Sickneſs of the Mind, and expel the 
Humours that brought it upon us. And Repentance 
wants no Qualifications of this kind; for the truly 
penitent Perſon chaſtiſes himſelf with the Scourge 
of a guilty Conſcience, and feels ſuch bitter Remorſe, 
and Anguith of Heart; as are infinitely fharp and 
ſtinging, and more inconſolable, than any Smart or 
bodily Pains can poſlibly be. | 
And thus much in oppoſition tothe Third Objecti- 
on againit God and Religion, which is indeed the 
worſt and moſt impious of all the Three. For it were 
a much more excuſable Error to deny a God and a 
Providence, than to allow both theſe and yet advance 
ſuch Incongruous Notions concerning him; better 
it were for Us and Him both, that he had ———— 
| a 
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and no Concern in governing the World at all, than 
that he ſhould be guilty of ſo much Treachery and 
Baſeneſs as this Objection lays to his Charge: For this 
is to be Evil, and that is much worſe than not to be 
at all, The reaſon is evident, becauſe Goodneſs and 
Happineſs is Superiour to Exiſtence; it is the Princi- 
ple of Being, the Cauſe from whence all things derive 
i, and the very End for which they have ir. For Exi- 
tence itſelf is what no Man would deſire, but meerly 
upon the Apprehenſion of its being Good; and there- 
fore, whenever we apprehend ourſelves in Evil Cir- 
umſtances, we naturally wiſh not to be at all. 
If Thave here again enlarg d beyond the juſt Bounds 
fa Commentary, the Importance of the Argument 
ill juſtifie me in it. For, in Truth, a regular and well- 
grounded Devotion towards God, Juſt and Becoming 
pprehenſions concerning the Perfections of his Na- 
ure, the Certainty of his Providence, and the Juſtice 
Ind Goodneſs of all his Proceedings with Mankind; 
ad, conſequent to ſuch a Perſuaſion, a ſubmiſſive re- 
ned Temper, and eaſie Acquiefcence under all his 
Dilpenſations, as the Effects of a molt excellent Wiſ- 
om, and ſuch as are always beſt for us; Theſe are the 
um of all human Accomphſhments, the Foundation 
ud the Perfection, the Firſt and the Laſt Step of all 
oral, and all Intellectual Vertue. For, tho the Soul 
Man be (tis confefs d) a Free Agent, and proceed 
pon Internal Principles of Good and Evil; yet ſtill 
5 Liberty and Power of determining herlelf, was the 
r Wticular Favour and Gift of God; and therefore, 
nile ſhe holds faſt by the Root, ſhe lives and im- 
coves, and attains the Perfection God made her capa- 
(c of, But when ſhe ſeparates herſelf, and, as it were, 
engages, and tears herſelf off, ſhe grows barren, and 
| Withers, and putriſies, till ſhe returns, and be united to 
Root again, and fo recover her Life and Perfection 
ice more. Now nothing, but a firm and a vigorous 
al; of theſe Three _— we hays been explaining, 
2 Can 
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\ can ever prevail upon the Soul to endeavour ſuch a Re. 
f ſtoration: For how is it poſſible to apply to God, when 
1 we do not believe that he is? Or what Encourage. 
| ment is the belief of his Exiſtence, without a Perſua. 
[ ſion that he is concerned for us, and takes notice of vs? 
2 Leaſt of all ſhould we addreſs to a Being, that does in- 
ſpect and govern our Affairs, if we were poſſeſs d with 
an Opinion, That all that Care and infoutiica were 
directed to Evil and Malicious Purpoſes, and that he 
only waited over us for our Miſery and Miſchief. 


- * * —— 
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When you conſult the Oracle, remember "tis only il; 
Event that you are ignorant of, and come to bt i. 
ſtructed in. But, though you do not know what thit 
ſhall be particularly, yet Philoſophy (if you hin 
any) hath already taught you, of what Quality and 
Conſequence it ſhall prove to you For you are ſui. 
fred lefore- hand, That if it be any of the Things 
out of our own Power, it muſt needs be indifferit 
in its own Nature, and neither good nor bad of it 
ſelf. Therefore when theſe Occaſſons call you 4 
bread, leave all your Hopes and Fears behind ju 
and do not approach the Prophet with ſuch anxi 
ous Concern, as if you were to hear your Dot 
from his Mouth; tut behave yourſelf as becom 
a Man fully perſuaded, That no external Accidu 
is any thing to Tow; and that nothing can po 
happen, but mhat by good Management may 


— 
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verted to your Advantage, though all the War. 
ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it. When thertft 10 
you adareſs to the Gods, come boldly, as one th 4 


aiks their Advice; and withal, when they hav 


giv! 
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iven it, be all Compliance ; for conſider whoſe | 
Counſel you have 4d, and how impious 4 Diſ- | 
: reſpect it will be not to follow it. When therefore ' 


you apply yourſelf to the Oracle, obſerve Socrates 


hn —— 


his Rule, To ask no Qui ſtions, ut what the Event 

. is the only material Conſideration to be cleared in; | 
they ſhould be Matters of great Importance and 1 
Difficulty, and ſuch as are nit capatlz of Reſolus 4 

a tion, by Reaſon, or Art, or any humane Methods. % 


But if you are in diſpute, wheth:r you ouzht to aſe 6 

fiſt your Friend in diſtreſs, and expoſe your Perſon 1 

for the Defence of your Country ; th:ſe are not 

Queſtions fit to be put, becauſe they anſ -er them- 
„ Ives For, though the Sacrifice be never ſo ins 
auſpicious, though it ſhould portend Flight or Ba- 
niſhment, loſs of Limbs, or loſs of Life; y:t ſtill 
Reaſen and Duty will tell you, That, in deſpight of 
all theſe Fazards, you muſt not deſ-rt thoſe that 
i have a right to your Service and Aſſiſtance. And 
therefore in this caſe you need no other Determina- 
tion than that memorable ou“, which Apollo gave 
MM / "org fince, when he thruſt that Wretch out of 

his Temple, mho ſuffered his Friend to periſh for 
rant of help. 


COMMENT T. 
m! AP having given Directions for the underſtand- 


ing and due diſcharge of our Duty to one ano- 
der, and towards God; the next thing to be done, was 
udo inform us, What we owe to ourtelves. But, before 
dis could be methodicalty undertaken, it was neceſ- 
f lary to take notice of a ſort of mix'd Duty, which re- 

ſpects both God and ourſelves; and this is what ariſes 
irom Divination, or the conſulting of Oracles. To 
br e this 
a 4 5 
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this purpoſe he divides his Diſcourſe into Three Part, 
and tells us, upon whatOccalions we ought to conſult 
them, with what Diſpoſition it ſhould be done, and 
What uſe is to be made of their Determinations, 
He begins with the Second of theſe, thinking it per. 
haps the Firſt, both in Conſequence, and in Order of 
Nature; and tells us, That the Mind ſhould preſerve 
ſuch a firm and even Temper upon theſe Occalion, 
as neither to bring any Deſires, nor any Averſions a- 
long with it: For at this rate it would be impoſſible to 
come without great anxicty and diſorder. If our De. 
ſires are eager, We ſhall be afraid of hearing that what 
we wiſh will not come to paſs ; and it our Aver ſions 
are violent, we ſhall be in no leſs concern to be told, 
That what we fear moſt, ſhall certainly happen tous, 
But the Queſtion is, What courſe we ſhall take to throw 
off theſe Paſſions, and poſſeſs ourſelves with that In- 
difference? Jo that he replies, That the Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Things we enquire about will be able to 
eſtect it: For we need only reflect, That they are e. 
ternal Accidents, and Things out of our Power ; for 
no man is fo ſenſeleſs, asto conſult an Oracle uponthe 
Events of thole, which his own Choice muſt deter 
mine. Whoever enquired at a Shrine, Whether he 
ought to regulate his Inclinations and Averſions, to re- 
duce them within juſt bounds, or to fix them upon ft 
and Worthy Objects? The Queries uſually put, are 
quite of another itrain; Whether a Voyage ſhall be 
proſperous? Whether it be adviſable to marry? Whe- 
ther the purchaſing ſuch a parcel of Land would turn 
to good account? And theſe being ſuch things, as we 
ourſelves are not made Maſters of by Nature, "cis plain 
our Deſires and our Averſions ought not to have any 
concern in the Divination Theon'y thing we want 
to be ſatisned in, is ſome paiticular Event; This is the 
Soothfayer's Work, and out of the compals of our ow 
Knowledge: But the Cuali:y of that Event we know 
as well as he, For Philoſophy hath aſſured us, That 
Hy 4 | none 
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can be in themſelves good or evil; and by conſequence 
no proper Object of our Inclination or Averſion. 

Veſides,T hey that areskill'd in theſe Myſteries, have 
a Notion, That an extreme Paſhon and Concern in 
the Perſon that applies to the Oracle, diſturbs the 
whole method of Divination, and confounds the O- 
men. So that this Calmneſs will be of advantage in 
that reſpect too, and you will eſcape all immoderate ſo- 
licitude, when you remember, that, be the Accident 
whatever it will, you have it ſtill in your power to con- 
vert it to your own Benefit; and the more diſaſtrous, 
ſo much the more beneficial ſtill will a prudent ma- 
nagement render it to you: And therefore come boldly 
(gays he) and caſt aſide vain Fears and unneceſſary 
Scruples, when you profeſs to ack Counſel of the Gods. 

From that Expreſſion, he takes occaſion to inform 
Men, what is their Duty to the Gods in theſe Caſes ; 
namely, That when we have asked their Advice, we 
ſhould be ſure to take it : For he that conſults God 
himſelf, and yet refuſes to follow his Advice ; Whom 
will that Man be directed by? And indeed, there is 
not any more probable nor more frequent ground for 
bur Stiffneſs and Diſobedience, than the Prepoſſeſſi- 
ons we lie under, and the ſtrong Byaſs of our own In- 
clinations and Averſions. So that from hence we have 
liſcovered one advantage more, of approaching the 
Deity with a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced Mind: 
For this will not only deliver us from all thoſe An- 
Kieties and Fears, ſo inconvenient and ſo hazardous 
pon ſuch occaſions ; but it will alſo diſpoſe us ex- 
xdingly to a ready Compliance, and leave us free, 
o reſign ourſelves entirely to be governed by the 
Vil and Directions of God. 

The next Enquiry he goes upon, concerns thoſe 
tings which are the proper Objects of Divination; 
nd theſe he declares to be ſuch only, whoſe End is 
ertectly dark and unknown, ſo that nothing but the 
X 4 | Event 
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Event itſelf can give us any light into it; things ſo 
ee accidental, that no humane Prudence, ng 
ules of any particular Art, no helps of Experience 
and long Obſervation, can enable us to pronounce 
what they ſhall be. 
Thus much is agreeable to Reaſon and common 
Senſe. For no body conſults an Oracle, whether it 
be fit for a Man to Eat and Drink, or Sleep, becauſe 
Nature teaches us the neceſſity of theſe 3 
and we cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without them: Not 
whether it be adviſable for a Man to improve in Wiſ. 
dom, and lead a vertuous Life; for every wiſe and 
good Man fſces and feels the Advantage of doing ſo. 
Nor does he deſire the Prophet to reſolve him what 
fort of Houſe he ſhall build; becauſe this is the gu- 
lineſs of a Surveyer, and his Schemes and Models arc 
drawn by Rule and Art. Nor does the Farmer detir 
to be ſatisfied, whether he ſhould ſow his Corn, or 
not; for this is a thing abſolutely neceſſary to be done, 
Bur he may perhaps enquire, what Seaſon or wht 
arce! of Land, or what ſort of Grain, and which 
Plants will turn to beſt account; upon a ſuppoſal ſtil 
(I mean) that Experience, or ſome other nauril 
Cauſes, have not inſtructed him in theſe things belore. 
Or a Man may reaſonably enough ask, if it be proper 
to undertake ſuch a Voyage, eſpecially if the Seaſcn 
of the Year, or any other Circumſtances, contribute 
to the rendring it — for him. 

Nor would it be proper to enquire, whether on 
ſhould go abroad into the Market, or to Neſtminſto 
Hall, or walk a turn into the Fields: For tho it Þ 
true, that even theſe trivial Undertakings are ſome 
times attended with very ſtrange and very diſm: 
Conſequences, yet generally ſpeaking, they fall or 
juſt as we intend, and deſire they ſhould. And when 
there is a very high Probability, and ſuch as is mol 
commonly anſwered by the Event, there all Divina 
tlon is needleſs ; If it were not ſo, nothing 5 1 
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World could be exempt from it; for the beſt conclu- 
ding Reaſon, and the ſureſt Rules of Art, do not always 
ſucceed right. Nature ſometimes works out of her com- 
mon courſe, and Choice does frequently miſtake, and 
fall ſhort of what is deſigned. Bur ſtill there is no dif- 
ficulty worthy an Oracle in theſe matters, becauſe we 
ought to reſt ſatisfied in great Probabilities, and not be 
diſturbed at the few, the very few Exceptions to the 
contrary ; otherwiſe we ſhall be over-run with idle 
Whimſies, and ſuperſtitious Fears, ſuch as improve 
every little Accident into ſomewhat terrible and omi- 
nous, and would make us utterly unactive, and afraid 
ever to attempt any thing ſo long as we live. 

But here ariſes a Query worth a little conſideration ; 
and that is, Whether the conſulting of Oracles con- 
cerning matters within our own power ; be wholly 
diſallowed: As for inſtance; What Opinion we ought 
to entertain of the Soul? Whether it be mortal or im- 
mortal? And, Whether we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
ſuch a particular Maſter or not? And the Reaſon of 
this doubt is, Becauſe ſeveral of the Ancients ſeem to 
have conſulted the Gods about ſome Diffculries in 
Nature; and yet the making ſuch or ſuch a Judg- 
ment of Things, is our own proper act, and confeſ- 
ſed to be one of thoſe Things, that come within the 
compaſs of our Will. 

Now Imuſt needs ſay, with Submiſſion, That what- 
ever is attainable by Reaſon and Logical Demonſtra- 
tion, ought to be learn d that way; for this will give us 
a clear and undoubted perception, and the diſcovery of 
Effects from their Cauſes is the true ſcientifical Know- 
ledge ; it leaves no Doubt behind it, but ſatisfies our- 
ſelves, and enables us to inſtruct and convince others. 
Now an aſſurance from Divine Teſtimony, that the 
Soul is immortal, may give us a firm belief of the thing, 
and we ſhould do ill, and unreaſonably, in refuſing 
Credit to ſucha Teſtimony ; but ſtill this is only Faith, 
and differs very much from Science, And if God 
EN 6 vouchſafe 
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vouchſafe ro communicate to any Man the Know. 
ledge of Natural Cauſes by immediate Revelation ; 
this is to be look d upon as an extraordinary Favour, a 
ſpecial Caſe, and ſuch as falls not under the common 
Rules of Divination, nor to be depended upon from 
it: For the primary Talent, and proper Object of this, 
is only to inſtruct Men in ſuch uncertain Events of 


human Actions, as no Art or Conſideration can bring 


them to any certain Knowledge of. And, tho ſome 
Perſons have addreſs d to Oracles for Myſteries in Na- 
ture, yet there were but very few that did ſo, and thoſe, 
none of the moſt eminent Reputation for Philoſophy 
neither; but ſuch as contented themſelves wich cre- 
dible Teſtimonies, and choſe rather to take Things 
upon Truſt, than to be at the trouble of attaining to a 
demonſtrativeEvidence: Whercas God ſeems plainly 
to have deſigned to have made this the Soul's- own 
Work; and - infuſing into us a Principle of Liberty 
and Reaſon, to have left the Contemplation of our 
own Nature, as one of the Subjects moſt proper to 
employ our own Study and Pains. And upon that ac- 
count both Epitteras, and Socrates before him, ſeem to 
condemn and forbid ſuch Queſtions, as impertinent 


and ſuperfluous, in regard that the Soul is ſufficiently 


qualified to make thoſe Diſcoveries by her own 
Strength. | | 
Fot the ſame reaſon, you ſee, he diſapproves of that 


Larry, Whether a Man . to relieve his Friend in 


diſtreſs, or expoſe his Perlon in defence of his Coun- 
try? Becauſe right Reaſon cries out aloud, that theſe 
things mult be done; and no Hazards can be ſo for- 
midable, as that the moſt certain proſpect of them 
ſhould juſtihe our neglecting to do ſo. To what pur- 
pole then do we trouble the Gods for that which hath 


no difficulty in it; and where we muſt be loſt to all 


ſenſe, it we be not able to ſatisfie ourſelves ? And be- 
ſides, he gives us an inſtance, wherein the Prophetick 
Ged declared his Diſpleaſure againit One that came 

| | to 
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to have this Scruple reſolved : For what our own 
Reaſon will convince us is fit and neceſſary to be done, 
we muſt ſet about it without more ado; and not raiſe 
idle Doubts, or frame frivolous Excuſes, though we 
are ſatisfied, that the perſormance of it would coſt us 
our Fortunes, or our Lives. And, though this may 
ſeem a Hardſhip, yet it is back'd with this invincible 
Argument, That Vertue is our own proper Good, 
and ought to be dearer to us than our Bodies, or our 
Eſtates, which, in compariſon of our Souls, bear but 
a diſtant Relation to us. 

Atcer this Argument, intimating, That our Duty 
ought to be diſcharged, even at the expence of the 
greateſt Sufferings and Dangers, he introduces a God 
confirming this Opinion by his own practice ; and 
expelling that Miſcreant out of his Temple, who did 
not relieve his Friend, but ſuffer d him to be murder'd, 
that he might ſave himſelf. The Story in ſhort is thus: 
Two Perſons upon their Journey to Delphos, were ſet 
upon by Thieves; While one of theſe was no farther 
ſolicitous than to make his own eſcape, the other was 
killed. The Surviver continued his Travels ; and 
when he came to the Oracle, the God rejected his Ad- 
dreſs, expelled him the Temple, and reproached his 
Cowardice and baſe Deſertion of his Friend, in this 


following manner: 


Do not, y Wretch, theſe Rites profane, 
Nor with polluted Gifts our Altars ſtain : 

Nor prudent Fears, and threatning Fate pretend ; 

Falſe to thy God, thy Honour and thy Friend. 

Theſe claim thy Blood in any danger near, 1 
And muſt condemn that baſe and guilty Fear, ö 
Which of a Coward made a kg, n. Murderer. Y, 
Henceferth dare to be juſt and brave ; for know, 

He, that declines to ward it, gives the Blow. 


Now tho it is plain, that this Perſon, would he ne- 


ver fo fain, yet poſſibly he might not have been able 
to 
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to fave his Fellow-Traveller's Life; — that Uncer. 
tainty by no means diſpenſed with him for not at. 
rempting it: His Inclination and Endeavour ſhould 
not have been 8 tho' that Relief he intended 
had been never fo unſucceſsful; nay, tho' it had in- 
volyd himſelf in the fame Fate. That then, which 


rendred him unworthy to approach the Shrine of 


Apollo, was the Difpoſirion of his Mind; which pre- 
vail'd upon him to betray his Friend, and to ſac. 
fice that Life which he ought to have defended, in 
tenderneſs to that which he ought to have expoſed. 

And that this is the true ſtate of the Caſe, is no Ic; 
evident from another Inſtance of rwo Perſons, who 
were likewiſe beſet with Thieves; Theſe had got 
one of them at an Advantage; and whilſt the ocher 
darts at the Rogue, he miſs d his Aim, and killed his 
own Friend. When he came to the Oracle, he durit 
not approach, as having Blood upon him; but the God 
juſtifhed his Action, cleared him of the Scruple he la) 
under, and gave him this following kind Invitation. 


Approach, brave Man, the Gods are Fuſt and Rind; 
They only bate a baſe and murd roms Mind; | 
Thy ſlaughter d Friend to Us for Fuſtice cries, 

And his expiring Groans have pierc'd the Skies : 

Yet not for Vengeance, but Rewards they ſue ; 
Rewards to Courage, and to Friendſhip due. 

That Zeal, which Death and Danger did diſdain, 
A diſobedient Weapon cannot ſtain : 

Spetleſs thy Hand, and gen rous thy Deſign, 

The Guilt, miſguiding Fate's, the Glory's Thins. 


Now, if by the ſhedding this Blood, he did not only 
contract no Pollution at all, but was more pure, and re- 
commended by it to the Acceptance of the Deity, be- 
cauſe he intended well, though it was his Misfortune 
that the Event was ſo very Tragical, ſo exceeding 
contrary to his Intention; then it is very plain, that 
Mens Votes and Vices are not to be 1 1 
50 uccels, 
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Succeſs, or by the Actions themſelves, but by their 
innocent Intentions, honeſt Deſires, and the Since- 
rity of their own Hearts. 

One Caution I think neceflary to be added here, 
for the better underſtanding of our Author ; which is, 
That we are to conſider what ſort of Perſons theſe 
things are addreſſed to. Now thoſe which I have laſt 
1 explained, and ſeveral of thoſe which follow aſter- 
1 wards, are adapted particularly to a middle ſort of 

Men, ſuch as are neither utterly ignorant of Philoſo- 
if phy, nor abſolutely Maſters of it ; but have applied 


— 


"i themſelves to the ſtudy of it for ſome time, and made 
ot tolerable advances towards Perfection, tho they have 
er not yet attained to it. And this is ſufficiently intima- 
15 ted to us, by the frequent repetition of thoſe Words, 


= ( If you have any Philo ophy) upon every occaſion. 


„ ' CHAP. XL. 


Conſider with yourſelf ſeriouſly, hat Figure is moſt 
fit for you to make in the World; and then fix upon 
a Method and Rule in order hereunto; which be 
ſure to obſerve nicely, both at home alone, and 4 
broad in Company. 


CHAP. XLL 


Let one of your Principal Rules be Silence; and when 
you diſcourſe, confine yourſelf to ſuch Subjects as 
are meceſſary, and expreſs your ſence in as few 
Words as yeu can. But if an Opportunity happens, 
as ſometimes perhaps it will, that makes it ſeaſon- 
able for you to ſtart the Diſcourſe, let it not be 
upon any of the common Topicks of Talk, ſach as 
Plays, Horſe-Races, or Fencers, or Faſhions, or 
Meats, 
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Meats, or Wines, or Entertainments; which th; 
generality of the World uſe to make the Subject of 
their Converſation. But above all things take car: 
not to talk of other People, neither ſo as to cen. 

ſure their Conduct, nor to be laviſh in their Com- 
mendation, nor to make invidious Compariſons be- 
tween one and another, 


CHAP. XLII. 


When ever you happen into Company, where you hav: 
Authority and Influence enough to do it, try to 
change the Diſcourſe, and bring it to becoming Sub- 
jefts : But if you are among People of another Tem. 
per, and ſuch as will not endure Reſtraint or Re. 
proof, then hold your own Tongue. 


COMMENT. 


H E Duties, owing to a Man's ſelf, are the next 

thing to be learn d; and thoſe he begins to treat 

of here, adviſing his Proficient, (for to ſuch a one he 
writes now) to make it his firſt Care, to determine with 
himſelf, what Figure he intends to make, and what 
Part to play upon this Theatre of the World: And 
when once that is done, the Next muſt be, ſo to model 
all his Actions, as that they may conſpire together to 
the maintaining of that Character. And this, he tells 
him, muſt be kept conſtantly in view, that his whole 
Behaviour may be level d at it, both in publick and in 
re. By which I ſuppoſe he means, that a Man 
ould be aiways conſiſtent with himſelf, and his Lite 
all of a piece; not fluctuating and uncertain, like a 
troubled Sea, that is ever ebbing and flowing, as the 
Winds and Tide change. For the Circumſtances of Hu- 


mane Life are no leſs fickle than theſe ; and therefore 
_— — 


6 
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we muſt fix ourſelves upon a good Bottom, that we 
may be able to ſtand the Shock, and the Variety, of 
them. Socrates is ſaid to have attained to ſo great a 
Maſtery in this Point that the Air of his Face was al- 
ways the ſame; Neither Pleaſure and Proſperity could 
give him a more ſerene and gay Countenance ; nor 
any of thoſe which the World call Calamities force 
him into a dejected and melancholy one; in ſuch per- 
ſet Agreement was he conitantly with himſelf, 
Now, of all the Expedients proper for this Chara- 
der, the firſt and moſt conſiderable, which he recom- 
mends, is a great degree of Silenco. For the deſign 
of all Moral Inſtructions is chiefly to confine the Soul 
within her own proper Sphere, which is the Improve- 
ment and Contemplation of herſelf, and to draw her 
Thoughts and Affections off from the World, and the 
ſenſual Appetites and Paſſions, and an inordinate Con- 
cern for the Body: And no One thing contributes 
more to the effecting of this, than Silence. The Pyrha- 
goreans, you ſee, were ſo ſenſible of the Benefit, that 
they impoſed a Quinquennial Silence upon all that en- 
tred into their Diſcipline ; and thought it the moſt au- 
ſpicious * — they could poſſibly make. For, as 
the Senſes, when fix d upon External Objects, do car- 
ry the Mind abroad with them; (a plain Intimation 
whereof we have in that common Cuſtom of Mens 
ſhutting their Eyes, when they would think with 
greater Attention ; ) fo Speech of neceſſity lets looſe 
the Mind;and fers che Thoughts to roving ; and that 
much more indeed, than any outward and ſenſible 
Object; for there the Soul only cooperates with the 
Organ, and bears it Company ; bur here ſhe is the 
It and principal Mover, and dictates what the 
ongue utters. And the only effectual cure for this 
himbling is to keep it at home, by holding ones 
Face, and not indulging it in all its Effuſions 
Not that an Univerſal Silence is expected from 
6; no, nor ſo high a degree of it, as that the Pyrba- 
goreans 


Mt. 
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goreans required: Theſe are too — as the 
World goes, unattainable Perfections. But he hath 
ſuited himſelf to Mens Tempers and Circumſtances, 
and expects only ſuch as will conſiſt with our Inf. 
mities, and the Affairs of the World: Therefore he 
adviſes us, either to be ſilent, or at leaſt to ſpeak no 
oftner, and no more than is neceſſary ; as the anſwer. 
ing to what is asked us, or the like. And in men. 
rioning this Word Neceſſary, he hath given us a very 
compendious Hint, what Subjects we ought to con- 
verſe upon; ſuch as ſpecially tend to the promotin 
of Wiſdom and Vertue,the improvement of the Vw 
and the neceſſities of the animal Life. For theſe being 
but very few, and having ſomething of Subſtance 
and Butincſs in them, not looſe, and empty, and in- 
pertinent things, do not confound the Mind with Le- 
vity, nor fill it with wild and extravagant Ideas. 
'the hath alſo ordered us, even upon theſe mo al. 
lowable Occaſions, to be as brief as conveniently we 
can. For it is very obſervable, That thoſe who talk 
moſt, generally underſtand leaſt. There is nothing 
diſpoſes a Man to multitude of Words, ſo much as {light ¶ te 
and ſuperficial Notions of the Things he is talking of; ¶ of 
he does not know what he ſays, and that is the Rea- M to 
ſon he does not know when to give over. But on: MW in 
that goes to the bottom of the Thing, and hath a cleat ¶ th 
and true Apprehenſion of it, will collect himſelf into 2M th 
little Room, becauſe he will ſay nothing but what is MW Ni 
material, and directly to the Point in hand. Tt 
But if at any time an Occalion of enlarging offer thi 
itſelf, by which I underſtand Speaking, not only when ma 
you are provoked to it, but beginning ſome Di- ue 
courſe of your own Accord; Tho' there may be: no! 
neceſſity for diſpenſing with the latter of theſe Rules, WW ſo 
and indulging yourſeltina larger proportionof Tall of 
yet be ſure ſtill to obſerve the former, and not go ou me. 
of the Road I have directed you. Let your Subje&WW 7 
be ſomething of Neceſſity and Uſe ; ſomething thut be 
4 — . 
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may advance the Love and Practice of Vertue, reform 
the Paſſions, or inſtruct the Underſtanding ; ſuch as 
may miniſter Advice to Men in Difficulties, comfort 
them under Afflictions, aſſiſt them in the ſearch of 
the Truth, give them a reverend Senſe of God, an aw- 
ful Admiration of his Divine Excellencies, honou- 
rable and r of his Providence, and 
of his readineſs to help and forward all thoſe in the 
practice of Vertue, who are careful to implore his 
Aid by Prayer. But as for the common ridiculous 
Themes, ſuch as Fegcers, Horſe-Races, and the like, 
or Feaſts, or Faſhions, Cookery and Wines; Who 
eats and drinks, and dreiles beſt, and ſuch Stuff; 
ſcorn the idle Prattle: For theſe Subjects are apt to 
make a ſtrong Impreſſion upon the Fancy, and ſome- 


times get within a Man's Affections before he is a- 


ware; they give a Tincture to his Appetites, and 
have a very unhappy Influence upon all his Conver- 
ſation : And it is really no unuſual — for Peoples 
Manners to be formed by their Diſcourſe. 

But above all things, he gives us warning not to en- 
tertain ourſelves, and our Company with talking of 
other People; neither ſo as to call their Behaviour 
to Account, nor to be profuſe in their Praiſes, nor free 
in making Compariſons between one Man and ano- 
ther, as That this Lady is handſomer than That ; or 
this Man Braver, or Honeſter than That, or the like. 
Now there is nothing more evident, than that this 
Topick does, in a more than ordinary manner, divert 
the Soul from itſelf, and its own Buſineſs; for it 
makes Men buſie, and curious, and impertinent, ex- 
treamly inquiſitive, and troubleſome where they have 
nothing to do. But why ſhould this (you'll ſay) do 
ſo more than any other? And what can our talking 
of other Men have in it, worſe than the Subjects 
mentioned before? 

To this we may reply, That the Perſon to whom 
the Advice is here directed, _ one who hath 5 

ome 
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ſome progreſs in Philoſophy, is not ſo likely to enter. 
tain himſelf with chaſe trivial Matters, as with ſome. 
thing that relates to Mankind, and their Affairs and 
Actions. So that it was convenient to draw him off 
from thoſe things eſpecially, which his own Inclinz- 
tions would moſt diſpoſe him to; and therefore he 
adds that Emphatical Caution, But above all things. 
Beſides, tho' it be true, That the ſame Affection; 
are ſtirred in us by both Diſcourſes alike, ( for we are 
inſenſibly drawn in to love and hate Things and Men 
by talking of them) yet there is one peculiar Vice at- 
tends our Converſation, when we pretend to give 
Characters of other people ; which is, That it ſtrange- 
ly ſwells one with Vanity and Pride, and Contempt 
of others. For whoever he be, that pretends to fit in 
Judgment upon other Mens Conduct, he does it out ct 
tome imagined Excellence in himſelf, which he fanſies 
gives him a Right to arraign his Neighbours. And 
belides, any miſtake in our Judgments of Men 1s more 
inexcuſable, and of infinitely worſe Conſcquence, 
than if we pronounce wrong in thoſe other tritling 
Matters; and therefore we ſhould be very ſparing 
and tender in this Point. ä 
To prove the Importance of Advice yet more, he 
proceeds farther, and lays a reſtraint upon our Ears, 
as wellas our Tongue. And indeed, with good Rea- 
ſon ; for our Imaginations, and inconvenient Deſires 
are cheriſhed by hearing the Subjects, that miniſter 
ſuch Thoughts, ſpoken of by others, as well as by 
ſpeaking-ot them ourſelves. And beiides, thoſe, who 
give themſelves theſe indecent Liberties, if ſomeper- 
1on of Gravity and Authority fit by, and do not check 
them; take advantage of his Patience, and grow 
perfectly careleſs; they then think they have a privi- 
lege of ſaying what they will, and no Shame, nor 
Senſe of Decency hath any longer power upon them. 
Therefore he directs us, to take all the prudent Me- 
thods we can, of putting a ſtop to ſuch Diſcourſe, and 
turning 


L. 
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turning it to ſome other more manly and becoming 
WW Topick. But, becauſe this is not to be done at all 
; WT times, nor will every Company bear it; therefore 
(ys he) if you are fallen in among Menof ill Tem- 
pes, no Breeding, or vicious Converſation, (for theſe 
are the Perſons he calls, People of another Kidney ) 
yet at leaſt diſcountenance them by your Silence; 
and preſerve yourſelf from Infection, by withdraw- 
ing from their Diſcourſe into your own Breaſt. 


CHAP. XLII.. 


Lingh bat upon few Occaſions ; and when you do, let 
it not be much, nor loud. 


COMMENT. 


Fter the former General Precept of an even 
Temper, and Uniform Behaviour, to which, he 
tells his Proficient in Philoſophy, nothing will more 
effectually conduce, than a prudent Frugality in Diſ- 
courſe ; the next reſtraint he puts, is upon the Ex- 
ceſſes of Mirth, which are commonly expreſſed by 
Laughter : and perhaps by this of Joy, he might de- 
gn, that we ſhould underſtand him to extend his 
Rules to the contrary Extreme of Grief too. Now 
Laughter is a ſort of Evacuation, which the Mind 
gives itſelf; a kind of Vent, which it finds for Joy, 
when it is full and runs over. The very nature and 
manner of it ſeems to ſpeak thus much. The ſwel- 
ling of the Lungs, the Interruptions of Breath, and 
Reverberations of the Air, and that cackling noiſe, 
ich reſembles the purling of Waters, All theſe be- 
ay an extraordinary Vehemence, and Emotion, in 
he Soul and Body both; and confeſs plainly, Thar, 
either of them are then in that ſedate and ſteady 


emper, which Nature and Reaſon find moſt agree- 
12 Able, 
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able. The ſame Inconveniences follow upon the 9. 
ther Extreme. For immoderate Sorrow, and indulged 
Tears give as great a ſhock to a Man's Judgment, 
and Conſiſtence with himſelf ; which indeed is never 
to be preſerved, but by juſt meaſures, and a conſtant 
Moderation in every thing. 

For this Reaſon it is, that he condemns the laugh. 
ing upon every occaſion, as an Argument of inſuffer. 
able Levity. But if there happens any thing which 
may juſtly provoke Laughter, as we are not abſolutely 
to decline it, for fear we be ſuſpected to want this pro- 
perty of Human Nature, and — unreaſonably ſour 
and moroſe, yet at leaſt it muſt be allow'd, That there 
are very few things in Converſation which will juſtife 
much of it. A man that is eternally upon the Gig. 
gle, ſhewsa mighty defect of Judgment, and that every 
little occaſion of mirth is maſter of his Temper, when 
it thus blows him up into exceſſive Joy. For this rea- 
ſon ir ought not to be frequent, nor to continue long 
at a time, for ſo I underſtand his forbidding it to be 
much ; nor ſhould it be noiſy, and violent, and con- 
vulfive ; but ſhew the Evenneſs and Government of 
the Mind, by being modeſt, and ſcarce exceeding a 
Smile, which moves the Lips alittle, yet ſo as to make 
no great alteration in the Face. 


— 


CHAP. XLIV. 


If it be poſſible, avoid Smearing altogether ; but if 
you cannot do that abſolutely, yet be ſure to declin 
it as much as you can. 


COMMENT. 


2 Firſt place in this Catalogue of Duties 
which reſpects ourſelves, was due to the reſtrain- 
ing thoſe Eruptions and Vehemences of — 

whic 
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which give a diſturbance to the Quiet of our Minds, 
2nd render our Behaviour Irregular and Inconſiſtent. 
The next he aſſigns to that, wherein the Honour of 
God is concerne 

For the very Nature of an Oath confiſts in this, 
That it invokes Almighty God as a Witneſs, and in- 
troduces him as a Mediator, and a Bondſman, to un- 
dertake for our Honefty and Truth. Now to make 
bold with God, upon every trivial Occaſion, (and 
few of the Affairs of Mankind are any better) is to 
take a very unbecoming Freedom, and ſuch as argues 
_ want of Reverence for ſo tremendous a Majeſty. 

eſpect and Duty then ought to make us decline an 
Oath, and ſo, as if we can poſſibly help it, never to 
bind our Souls with ſo Sacred an Engagement at all. 
And a man, that is duly cautious, and tender in theſe 
matters, would rather undergo ſome Trouble, or pay 
ſome Forfeiture, than allow himſelf the Liberty of 
dwearing. But if there be any urgent and unavoid- 
able Neceſſity for doing it, as if that Teſtimony of 
my Truth be required to reſcue my Friend, or my Re- 
lation, from the Injuries of an Oppreſſor, or a Falſe 
Accuſer ; or if my Country, and the Peace of it com- 
mand this Aſſurance of my Fidelity; in ſuch Caſes, 
and other ſuch like, we may take an Oath indeed ; 
but then we muſt be ſure not to proſtitute our Con- 
ſciences. For, when once we have brought our- 
ſelves under ſo ſolemn an Obligation, and engaged 
God as a Witneſs and a Party in it, no Conſideration 
muſt ever prevail with us to be unfaithful to our Pro- 


miſe, or untrue in our Aſſertions. 


1 — 


GHAP. ALF. 


Decline all Publick Entertainments, and mixed Com- 
panies ; but if any extraordinary occaſion call you 


to them, keep « firict * upon yourſelf, left _ 
| 3 c 
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be infetted with rude and vulgar Converſation: 
For know, that though a Man be newer ſo clear hin- 
ſelf, yet, by frequenting Company that are tainted, 
he will of meceſſity contract ſome Pollution from 


them. 


COMMENT. 


I HE former Chapter was intended to give us 2 
due and awful regard to God, and to check 
thoſe Liberties, which light thoughts of his Majeſty 
are apt to Encourage in us. His next delign 1s, to 
chain up that many-headed Monſter, Deſire ; and, in 
order hereunto, he preſcribes Rules, and ſets Boundsto 
ſeveral inſtances of it, beginning with thoſe which 
are moſt neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of Life; and ſo 
ge” to others, that make Proviſion for the 
ody, till ar laſt he inſtances in thoſe which Nature i 
moſt prone to. 

And there was good reaſon here to give a particular 
Advertiſement concerning Feaſts, and large Com- 
panics, in regard there is ſo mighty a difference ob- 
ſervable bzrween thote of Philoſophers, and thoſe of 
common Men. The Eating and Drinking part, and 
all the Jollity, Which is the End and — of moſt 
Invitations, Men of Senſe have always look'd upon: 


the leaſt part of a Teait : And Their Meetings have 


been deligned only for Opportunities to improve one 
another by mutual Conference, wiſe Diſcourſes, all 
duous Enquiry into the Truth, and a free Commu- 
nication of each others Studies and Opinions. This 
is exceeding plain, to their immortal Honour, from 
thoſe adinirable Pieces of Plato, and Xenopbon, and 
Plutarch, and Others, that go by the Name of thei: 
Sympoſia, and are an account of the Diſcourſe that 
paſſed, when Friends met to eat and drink together. 
But the Entertainments of the greateſt part of th: 
World propoſe nothing to themſelves, but Luxu!) 
and Exceſs, and the gratifying Men's Palates and 100 
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ſual Appetites : They are not the Entertainment of a 
Man, but the Cramming and Gorging of a Brute; 
and molt juſtly tall under the Reproach of an old Ob- 
ſervation : The Tuble that gives us Meat without Diſ= 
courſe, it not ſo properly a Table as a Manger. 

A good Man therefore will be careful how he min- 
gles himſelf in ſuch Meetings, and decline them as 
much as is poſſible. But if any extraordinary occa- 
jon draw him abroad, ſuch as a Solemn Feſtival, the 
Invitation of a Parent,a common Meeting of Friends, 
or Relations, or Civility and Complaiſance, where 
the thing cannot in good Manners be refuſed ; then 
the next Care is, That we keep a ſtrict guard upon 
ourſelves; That we awaken our Reaſon, and call 
up all our Powers, that they watch the Motions of 
the Mind, and keep her under a ſevere Confinement, 
lor fear ſhe ramble abroad, and indulge herſelf in 
the Diverſions of the Company, and by degrees de- 
generate into their Follies. For there is a ſtrange 
Contagion in Vice, and no Dileaſe yt itſelf 
more inſenſibly, or more fatally, than ſenſual and 
brutiſh Inclinations do. Whoever theretore allows 
himſelf in the Converlation of Perſons addicted to 
them, and grows accuſtomed to their Vices, (for 
that I take to be the meaning of frequenting them) 
will ſoon contract their Pollutions; his own Innocence 
and Purity will not be able to ſecure him, In theſe 
cales, the leaſt touch leaves a Tincture behind it. 
And this indeed is the proper Notion of Pollution, the 
loiling of a clean thing with an unclean, and thereby 
caiting a Blemiſh and Stain upon it 


pe IS 


CHAP. N 


Let Uſe and Neceſſity be th: Rule of all the Provi- 
ſrons you make for the Body. Chuſe your Meats 
and Prink, Apparel, Houſe, and Retinge of ſuch 
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Kinds, and ſuch Proportions, as will moſt conduce 
10 theſe Purpoſes. But as for all beyond this 
which miniſters to Vanity or Luxury, retrench and 


deſpiſe it. 


COMMENT. 


HE neceſſary Supports and Conveniences of the 
T Body, muſt firſt be acquired, and then made uſe 
of; but Epidtetus hath inverted this Order; for he 
| ns us Directions for the Uſe of them here, and re- 
_ the Procuring of them to be treated of here- 
after, 

It were a thing perhaps much to be wiſhed, and 
Would make greatly for the Honour of Human Ni- 
ture, that ſo noble a Being, as the Rational Soul could 
be independent, and not ſtand in deed of theſe out- 
ward Conveniences. But however, whatever Glories 
belong to that Soul, conſidered in itſelf ; yet its own 
Immortality will not ſuffice in this indigent and pre- 
carious ſtate, where it is joined to a mortal and cor- 
ruptible Body, and acts in and by it. But ſtill, tho 
this Confideration expoſes it to ſome wants ; yet it 
ſhews us withal, That thoſe Wants are not many: 
For, the Body being the Inſtrument of the Soul, can 
need no more than juſt ſo much as will qualifie it for 
Service and Action; this is the true meaſure of ourEx- 
pences upon it, and all beyond, ſavours of Luxury 
and Extravagance. When the Carpenter chuſes an 
Axe, and fees afterwards that it be kept in good or- 
der, he concerns himſelf no farther, than to conſider 
the Size, and the Shape, and the Sharpneſs of the 
Edge: He is not ſo ſolicitous to have the Helve gild- 
ed, nor the Handle ſtudded with Pearl or Diamonds; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe ſuch coſtly Ornament 
would not only be ſuperfluous, but prejudicial ; they 
would be extreamly. ridiculous and ſingular too, and 
they would be a hindrance to his Tools, and my 

them 
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them leſs fit for the Uſes they were deſigned to ſerve. 
Juit thus ought we to behave ourſelves to this Body 
of ours, this Inſtrument of our Soul; being concerned 
ourſelves for no other — bur ſuch as may con- 
tribute to the making it of conſtant Uſe to us. 

That which ſhould determine our Choice in Meats 
and Drinks, ſhould be the Conſideration, which is 
moſt natural, and the moſt ready at hand; for thoſe 
that are ſo, are generally the moſt ſimple, moſt eaſie 
of digeſtion, and moſt wholeſome: For we are to 
remember, that the Animal Life in us muſt be ſup- 
ported ; but, that Nature hath not made Varieties 
and ( Quelques Choſes) neceſſary to this purpoſe. And 


therefore we may very well diſpenſe with the Nice- 


ties of the Kitchin and Preſerving Room, and all the 
Arts of ſtudied Luxury ; for the only Buſineſs we 
have to do, is, to repair the Decays of a Body that 
is perpetually waſting ; and that this may be done at 
a much eaſier rate, is very plain, from the Examples 
of thoſe whom neceſſitous Circumſtances compel to 
a plain and coarſe Diet ; who yet — have 
more Strength, and better Health, than thoſe that 
indulge their Palates and fare ſumptuouſly. This 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced of, if we do but compare 
Country-men with Courtiers, Servants with their 
Maſters, and, in general, poor People with rich. For 
duperfluities and dainty Meats do but oppreſs Nature; 
they are treacherous Delights, and carry a kind of ſe- 
cret Poiſon in them. Hence it is, that we ſee the 
Conſtitutions of Men that live deliciouſly, ſo miſera- 
bly broken; and inſtead of good Nouriſhment, all 
their Food turns into Corruption and ill Humours, 
Catarrhs and Vapours, and all the wretched Conſe- 

quences of weak Stomachs, and indigetted Fumes. 
The Health therefore of the Body, and the preſer- 
VIng it in a vigorous and active ſtate, ſhould preſcribe 
to us, both for the kind and the quantity of our Diet. 
Otherwiſe we ſhall be but the worſe for the Care and 
Expence 
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Expence we are at about it; and, by a very imperti. 
nent and miſtaken Tenderneſs, render this Inſtru- 
ment leſs capable of doing the Soul Service, and per- 
= too, quite break or wear it out the fatter, 

ow 1t is a very great happineſs to have been 
brought up ſparingly, and uſed to a plain Diet from 
one's Cradle; for by this means there will be no ſtrife 
between Nature and Appetite ; but that, which is 
moſt for the Benefit of the Body, will be likewiſe 
moſt agreeable to the Palate ; And a Man lics under 
no Temptation of deſtroying the one, for the fake 
of gratifying the other. 

he ſame Rule ought to take place in our Appa- 
rel too; in which Socrates gave himſelf fo little trou- 
ble, that we are told he wore the ſame Cloaths both 
in Winter and Summer. Now I can allow a Man to 
indulge himſeif to degrees of Tenderneſs, which 
would make him ſeem a perfect Epicure in compari- 
ſon of Socrates ; and yer I ſhould think he might con- 
tent himſelf too, with wearing ſuch Linen and Wol- 
len as our own Country affords, and to change theſe 
for warmth or coolneſs, as the Seaſons of tlie Year 
ſhall make it moſt caſie and convenient for him. But 
for forcin Vanitics, and fantaſtick Dreiles, ſuch #: 
put us upon fiſhing all the Eaſt and Weſtern Rivers 
for Pearl, and flaying whole Foreſts for Furrs and 
Ermins, and rifling the India's for Silks, and exchan- 
ging ſubſtantial Gold and Silver for the Cobwebs 0: 
Worms ; this can be nothing elſe but Foppery and 
Nonſenſe, the marks of a profligate Mind, and the 
19% le of an Age abandoned to Luxury and Mad- 
nels. 

So again for our Houſes. Crates is ſaid to have 
ſatisfied himſelf wich a Tub, tho at the ſame time 
he had a very tine Wife, which would have given 
him a fair pretence for a more ſpacious Dwelling: 
This is a piece of mortification not required at our 
hands; and Epictetas is well contented, we on 
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have a Houſe, and all Conveniences about it, provi- 
ded that both the Proportion and the Finiſhing be 
contrived for Uſe, and not for Pomp and Exceſs. 
It is fit, there ſhould be a decent apartment for the 
Men, and another for the Females of the Family ; 
tho indeed theſe diftint Apartments are not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary neither. But to talk of thirty or 
forty Lodging-Rooms, of inlaid Floors, and Marble 
Hearths, of Carvings, and Paintings, and Fret-work, 
and different Apartments, ſuited tothe ſeveral Months 
of the Year ; this is not to ſupply our Neceſſity, but 
to gratiſie our Curioſity and Pride. And it hath this 
farther Inconvenicnce in it, That a Man uſed to 
ſuch Things, is condemned co a perpetual uneaſineſs, 
whenever his own Occalions call him to a Place 
where he cannot be equally accommodated ; or 
when the change of his Fortunes reduces him to a 
neceſſity of parting with thoſe Conveniences, which, 
at the Expence of ſo much Labour and Treaſure, he 
hath provided for himſelf. I might add too, and that 
very ſeaſonably, That a Man who hath uſed himſelf 
to take delight in theſe things, cannot eſcape the folly 
and miſery of placing his Happineſs in them, and ſo 
utterly neglect the Improvement of his own Mind, 
and forget the true Felicity of humane Nature. And, 
it by any Misfortune (as indeed there are a great 
many that may contribute to it) he loſe theſe Enjoy- 
ments, he muſt conſequently be expoſed to all the 
Excefles of Paſſion, and an impotent Mind, and ima- 
gine himſelf wretched to the very laſt degree: Tho 
in truth, to any one that eſteems things rightly, it 
will appear, that he was much more unhappy, and 
had more juſt occaſions of lamenting his own Con- 
dition, when in the midſt of his ſo-much-admired 
Gaiety and Splendour. 

The number of our Retinue, and uſe of our Ser- 
vants, are ſubject to the ſame Limitations ; the oc- 
caſion we have for them, and the 1 - our 
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Eſtates. For Servants ſhould be always kept ſo as to 
have enough of that which is neceſſary and conve- 
nient for them; and yet be always in Employment 
too: So that we muſt cut the middle way between 
the two Extremes, Idleneſs and Indulgence on the 
one hand, and Barbarity and Slavery on the other. 
But as for vaſt Crowds of Pages and Foot-men, ſuch 
as have nothing to do but to make way in the Streets, 
or to make a great appearance, or to run before x 
Chair, or hang behind a Coach; the Maſters would 
do well to contider, that ſo many Attendants are, in 
plain terms, but ſo many Keepers. And ſure there 
cannot be a greater Slavery, than to have ſo many 
Eyes continually upon you ; to have every Motion 
watched, every Diſcourſe over-heard, no Freedom 
or Privacy left, no Retirement ſafe from their Obſer- 
vation; and, in a word, nothing done or ſaid without 
their Knowledge, and ſaucy Cenſures upon It and 
You. Bur, beſides the inſupportable Inconvenience of 
them in one's own Family, they are often very trouble- 
ſome and injurious to others, Knaviſh and vexatious 
to Tradeſmen, ſhirking out of Markets and Shops, 
rude and inſolent to their Betters, guilty of a thou- 
fand Violences and Affronts; and all this, upon a 
Confidence of their own Strength, that their Maſter's 
Authority will protec them, or their Fellow-Servants 
ſtand by them in their Rogueries, and be able to bear 
them out againſt all oppoſition. By theſe wicked 
Qualities, and their abominable Idleneſs, they grow 
lewd and debauched, and are the worſt Enemies com- 
monly that their Maſters have. Who, all the while, 
for the State of keeping theſe Rake-hells about them, 
are forced to break their ownreſt, and undergo many 
Hardſhips, and ſubmit to the mean Arts of Flattery, 
and making their Court, and become Slaves their own 
ſelves, and which is worſt of all, abandon the Rules of 
Wiſdom and Vertue. But if Men will be ſo fond of 2 
profligate Lite, the matter is not great if they pay Fex 
Pe or 
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for their Vanity ; and therefore let them go on, till 
Repentance makes them wiſer. 

As for the Philoſopher, who conforms himſelf to 
Epictetus his Rules, a _ moderate Attendance will 
ſerve his turn. For his Concerns with the World are 
nor like to be very great, and he will not think him- 
ſelf too good to do all that he can in his own Perſon, 
without being troubleſome to others. So that, except 
in caſes of Sickneſs, or ſome Buſineſs, which he alone 
cannot poſſibly diſpatch, or Retirement from the Af- 
fairs of the World, to gain leiſure for attending to 
ſome better Employment, he will have very little oc- 
caſion for a Servant. Thus Epictetus is ſaid to have 
lived a long time all alone, till at laſt he was forced 
to hire a Nurſe to bring up a Child of a poor Friend's ; 
whoſe extreme Neceſſity had made him reſolved to 
drop the poor Infant, it Epictetus in Charity had nor 
taken it home, and maintained it. 

After having made particular mention of the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Human Life, he exhorts in general to re- 
trench all Superfluities; reducing whatever is ſo to 
theſe tWo Heads, Luxury and Vanity. For indeed, 
whenever we exceed the Bounds of Moderation in 
any of our Expences, one of theſe two is always the 
cauſe of it. And we are told, that the Perſons of im- 
mortal Renown for their Wiſdom and Vertue hereto- 
fore, were ſo extremely nice in this Point, and ſo 
careful not to indulge themſelves in any thing bur 
what was abſolutely needful : That Diogenes, after 
having uſed a long time to carry a Wooden-Diſh in 
his Pocket to drink Water in, paſſed by one Day, and 
law a poor Fellow taking up Water in the Palms of 
his Hands, and ſo drinking it: Whereupon he flung 
away his Diſh immediately into the River, and ſaid, 
he had now no farther occaſion for it, ſince it only 
ſerved for a Uſe which his Hands could as well ſup- 
ply without it, 
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Abſtain from Familiarities with Women before Mar. 
riage, as much as poſſibly you can; at leaſt, if n 
indulge yourſelf in any Liberties of this kind, bt 
ſure to wrong no Man's Bed, nor tranſgreſs any Lay, 
But, how perfect ſoever your onn Chaſtity may le, 
let not the Conceit of this make you trouvleſome ts 
others that are more frail : And be not too laviſh 
either in reproving their Failings, nor in Commen- 
dation of your own Vertuc. 


COMMENT. 


Nr from all kind of Bodily Pleaſure hath 

this peculiar good -Effect, that it confirms and 
invigorates the Rational Soul, and, by the Experi- 
ence of Conqueſts gained by ſingle Acts, encourages 
it to exert itlelf in new Attempts, upon a Confidence 
that it is able to maſter the brutiſh and rebellious Ap- 
petites. And the Diſorders of thoſe Appetites are to 
be ſubdued Two ways; by waſting the Habits of 
them, and keeping from frequent Repetitions of their 
ſeveral Acts; and by uſing them to ſubmit to the Dil- 
cipline of Reaſon. But the Vertue of Continence 
in the Pleaſures of the Bed, which is a Species of the 
former, is of ſo much greater Beneſit to the Soul, and 
deſerves to be more highly eſteemed, in proportion 
as the Temptation is ſtronger, and the Conqueſt more 
difficult and noble than the reſt. 

Now, although in this Caſe Reaſon be informed 
and directed by Doctrines of Prudence and Morality, 
and alſo by poſitive Laws, excellently fitted ſor this 
purpoſe ; and the Impetuous Sallies of the brutiſh In- 
clinations are check d, and held in by this means; yet 


many Inſtances make it plain, That there is _ 
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ther Method of dealing with them. The Appetites, 
which lead us to all thoſe Enjoyments that Senſe is 
moſt fond of, notwithſtanding they are natural to us, 
and very vehement in their Operations, may, by 
good Management and Cuſtom, be reduced, and van- 
| quiſhed by mild and gentle ways, and without any 
great Violence committed upon Humane Nature. 
Thus we ſee, Perſons, that have habituated themſelves 
to Faſting and Abſtemiouſneſs, find no diſturbance 
at all from the cr ing of their Appetites, but quite 
contrary fee! .nemlelves oppreſs d and indiſpoſed, if 
they allow themſelves to eat, either above their uſual 
Quantity, or before their uſual hour. And thus we 
find too, that Mens Ambition for the Olympick 
Crown, reſtrains all their Inclinations of another 
kind, while they are dieting for the Exerciſes ; tho 
Realon and common Senſe will tell us, That the un- 
reaſonable quantity of Meat, which they are forced to 
take to nouriſh and ſtrengthen them at ſuch times, 
muſt needs raiſe thoſe Detires, and render the Soli- 
cititions of them more importunate than otherwiſe 
they would be. And we cannot with _ good 
Grace call that Invincible, which for the ſake of a 
oprig of Laurel is vanquiſh'd every Day. So alſo 
both Cuſtom and Poſitive Law have utterly forbidden, 
That very near Relations ſhould come together; and 
thele Perſon's Inclinations, tho' infuſed into them 
by Nature, yet are almolt incapable of being moved 
towards one another, notwithſtanding any the moſt 
engaging Charms of either Party ; and whenever 
— are ſo, we look upon it as an extreme Unhappi- 
nels, and particular Judgment. And the Conſe- 
quence of this I take to be, That the Paſſion, which 
en very hardly be provoked in one caſe, might 
with good Care be ſuppreſs d in another. 

Now that ſtrict Chaſtity which is here required 
before Marriage, is very Reaſonable and juſt upon 
many Accounts; bur it is particularly ſo upon _ 

hat 
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Wife, and give her the Satisfaction of the ſame un. 
blemiſh'd Vertue in his own Perſon, which he en. 
s to meet with in hers. But (ſays he) if ſome 
iberties muſt be taken, yet keep at leaſt within the 
* Compaſs which the Law allows: For all beyond 
that is impious and abominable, or elſe the Lay 
would not have made a Difference, and fenced it in, 
Beſides, it argues great Impotence, and an ungover. 
nable mind, to lay all this in common, and is of il 
Example, and peſtilent Conſequence ; for it harden 
a Man's felt, and emboldens others to ſlight not only 
this, but all Laws whatſoever, when once the Autho. 
rity that gave them Sanction 1s violated. 

But how perfect ſoever your own Chaſtity may be, |: 
not (ſays he) the Conceit of this make you troubleſome t 
others that have the Misfortune of being more frail. Au 
be not too laviſh, either in reproving their Failings, er in 
commending your own Vertue. This is very prudent aud 
ſeaſonable Advice; for ſuch Reproaches cannot but 
bz yery harſh and grating, from Perſons with whom 
we ordinarily converſe ; fince we ſee how tenderly hu- 
man Nature can bear Reproof, and that ſo very few 
can endure to be chidden, even by thoſe who hare 
a Right to do it, by virtue of their Poſt and Autho- 
rity. Now one great Reaſon, why even the ſoſteſt 
Rebukes are generally ſo very ill reſented, I take to 
be this ; That ſo long as no Body tells us of our 
Faults, we pleaſe ourſelves with an Opinion, that 
they are concealed from all the World, and by de- 
grees come to think nothing a Fault that is no 
known. And this again proceeds from a baſe Prin- 
ciple of Hypocriſie and Oſtentation: which makes 
the Opinion of the World a Rule of our own Judg- 
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ment of ourſelves ; and if we can but approve our= 
W(:lves to other Men, we are not much concerned 
"Whether we can do it or no, to the Truth; that is, 
to God and to our own Conſciences. 
But if the Perſon that reproves us, do not only take 
off the Veil from us, but put it upon himſelf ; and 
While he is expoſing our Faults, exalt and proclaim 
vis own Vertues, this aggravates the provocation yet 
more: For at this rate he inſults over us like a Con- 
queror, and upbraids our Weakneſſes, and makes the 
Compariſon, only that we may look a great deal leſs, 
' Wand ſerve as Foils for his Merit. And what can be 
more unequal than this, that our Competitor ſhould 
be our Judge : 

Beſides, ſuch haughty Rebukes, and invidious Com- 
pariſons, are not only injurious to the Perſon deſigned 
to be leſſened by them, but even to the Author him- 
ſelf. For they ſwell his Mind with Pride, and con- 
frm him in his Inſolence and Vain- glory; they cor- 
rupt all his Reproofs, and incline him to correct o- 
ther mens Miſcarriages, not ſo much out of any deſire 
to reform them, as to raiſe his own Reputation by 
ſinking that of others. And he who hath once diſco- 
rered ſuch baſe indirect Deſigns, mult never expect 
to have his Reproofs heard with any Patience, or to 
work any Good by them : For he gives a Man the 
faireſt Opportunity in the World to excule his Folly, 
by laying hold on the odious Compariſon. And if 
be can but return this Anſwer, That leſs is cel from 
bim, He for bis part is no Philoſopher ; and therefore has 
Filings are mo great Matters, he thinks his Reprover 
1 filenced, and himſelf ſufficiently vindi- 
cat 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 


If you happen to be told at any time, That another 
Perſon hath ſpoken ill of you, n.wer ties le Jour 
ſelf to confute the Report, or excuſe the thing ; but 
rather put all up with this Reply; That you | ks ſer 
veral other Faults befides that, and,, he had known 
you more, he would have ſpoken worſe. 


COMMENT. 


His ſeems directed more particularly againſt An- 

ger, a Paſſion that never feels itſeif more eaſie 

to be provoked, than upon the News. of our being 

flandered and miſrepreſented. But beſides, it is like- 

wiſe a Check to Ambition and Vain- glory, The Two 
great Fomenters of that Paſſion. 

But it may very well ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould 
adviſe us here not to juſtifie ourſelves, and make a 
Man the Publiſher of his own Follies and Misfor- 
tunes, by ſo frank an Acknowledgment, That he 
hath ſeveral other Faults beſides that particular one 
which is laid to his * You may call this Mo- 
deration and Temper, but it ſeems to be a very 
great Extreme, and more Affectation than Evennels 
of Spirit. 

To this Objetion we may ſay, That the Dire- 
ction is agreeable enough to the main deſign of the 
Author in this place; which is, To wean the Soul 
from what ſhe is moſt fond of, co draw her off from 
the World, and all that can engage her Affections 
there, and to make the Improvement of the Mind, 
and the Teſtimony of ones own Breaſt, the ſole End 
and Buſineſs of our Lives. Now when a Man is ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to be cleared, and cannot reſt ſa- 


tisſied in the Approbation of his own ann 
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and throw himſelf upon an Appeal to the Judgment 
of God, to whom all hearts are open, and every a- 
ion known; this Man, I ſay, plainly ſhews a ſtrong 
defire to recommend himſelt to the good Opinion of 
the World. And the Effect of ſuch a Deſire will be, 
That if he can impoſe upon the World with falſe pre- 
tences, he will be ſatisfied with the deceicful Appea- 
rance of Vertue too, and perſuade himſelf of his In- 
nocence ; becauſe thoſe Judges, to whole Sentence 
he refers his Actions, think him ſo, and are able to 
urge nothing to the contrary. But now ; when a 
Man is got above the Cenſure of the World, and 7 
ſcorns to make that a Rule for his Behaviour, he 11 
is under no Temptation of partiality to himſelf, but | 
ſees his own Faults, and ſtands condemned by the mW; 
Teſtimony of his own Mind againſt him. 468 

Now the accuſing ones own ſelf, and owning other $321 
Faults, beſides what the World lays to our Charge, 4 
ſtrikes at the very Root of Oſtentation and Vain- 1 

lory. And indeed it is neceſſary ſomething ſhould 

o ſo, for this is a prevailing Paſſion, riveted cloſe 
into the Soul, ſo intricately faſtned and intangled 
there, that it fixes itſelf while we endeavour to pluck 
it up; and even thoſe Actions wherein we induſtri- 
ouſly avoid Vain-glory, are often ſtrongly tinictured 
with, and chiefly owing to it. 

It hath alfo one confiderable advantage above other 
Paſſions ; which is, Thar its Viciouſneſs and Defor- 
mity lies concealed longer than any elſe, and deceives 
us with a Colour of Vertue, becaute it is by Vertuous 
Actions only that we hope for Reputation; not con- 
lidering in the mean while, That chis very courting 
of Applauſe ſullies the moſt commendable Actions, 
and robs them of all pretenſion to Vertue, becauſe 
we do not make that our principal End, nor chooſe 
the Good for its own ſake, but for the Credit and 
Honour it will derive upon us. For it is plain, That 
tie Mark we aim at is Glory and —— 
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and the Good we apply ourſelves to is not the Effect 
of Choice but Neceflity ; and thus many of us would 
not be Juſt (for inſtance) but only that there is no 
way to get the good Opinion of the World without 
= 


There is this to be ſaid farther in its excuſe, That 
this Paſſion ſeems to be extremely uſeful for the qua- 
lifying of ſeveral others. For we are content to un- 
dergo many ſharp Conſlſicts with ourſelves, and deny 
ſeveral Inclinations and Enjoyments, upon this ac- 
count; And, as it is a reſtraint to our Vices, ſo is it 
likewiſe a powerful Incentive and Spur to Vertus; 
it puts us upon engaging in many difficult Encoun- 
ters, reconciles us to Auſterities and Mortifications, 
and impoſes Tasks, which, though performed with 

reat Alacrity upon this account, would otherwiſe 
— ſevere and inſupportable Puniſhments. 

For this Reaſon Ambition and Deſire of Applauſe 
is very ſignificantly termed the inmoſt Garment of 
the Soul, as that which ſticks cloſeſt to it of all Paſ- 
ſions whatſoever; becauſe, when we have ſtript our 
ſelves of the reſt, yet this is ſtill retained ; And in 
truth the reſt, are many times laid aſide for the ſake 
of this. At leaſt they appear to be ſo ; for to ſpeak 
ſtrictly, this is all but Appearance, and Hypocriſie ; 
nor does this Paſſion in reality make the Soul abandon 
Vice; for it only puts a Reſtraint upon the outward 
act, without any effectual Reformation of the Mind, 
or correcting the inward motions to Wickednels, 
Thus we find, that thoſe very Perſons, who, to pre- 
ſerve their Reputation, abſtain from groſs and ſcan- 
dalous Lewdneſs, do yet without any remorſe in- 
dulge themſelves in unleen Liberties, and looſe Ima- 
ginations. So that, upon the whole matter, men 
are not one whit the better, but the worſe upon this 
account; for there are not any vicious Deſires reclai- 
med by it; and the abſtaining from the open Grati- 
tification of thoſe Deſires blows them up with Lore 
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Opinion of Vertue, and adds to their Vanity ten 
times more. 

It ſeems, I confeſs, capable uf doing ſome Service 
to young men, whoſe Paſſions ride high by curbing 
the Exorbitancies, which Youth, through the Heat 
and Raſhneſs of that Age, is ſo exceeding apt to fly 
out into ; but when thoſe importunate Solicitations 
wear off, and men grow into cooler Reaſon, no 
Quality of the Mind can be more dangerous and de- 
ſtructive. For it abſolutely ruins all Vertue, by ſe- 
ducing the Soul to baſe Principles. It makes the O- 
pinion of the World the chief end of Action, and lays 
more ſtreſs upon recommending ones ſelf to Others, 
than upon the Satisfaction and Teſtimony of his own 
Conſcience ; it propoſes Good to us, as eligible, 
not for any Intrinſick Excellence of its own, but for 
the Honour and Fame conſequent to the doing of it : 
So that in ſhort we never really chooſe Good ; not 
Good I mean, conſidered as ſuch, becauſe we do not 
chooſe it for its own ſake. 

Nor is this only a dangerous Vice, but a moſt ex- 
travagantly ridiculous one too, and ſuch as expoſes 
all, that are tainted with it, to one moſt abſurd and 
inconſiſtent Folly. For Men of this Temper com- 
monly value themſelves, and deſpiſe others extreme- 
ly; and yet at the ſame time do they court, and 
flatter, and fear them, and pin all their Happineſs, 
and all their Expectation, upon theſe very Wretches, 
whom they think ſo deſpicable. 

Now nothing can cure this extravagant and laviſh 
Paſſion, ſo effectually as Moderation; an evenneſs 
of Mind, and a frank acknowledgment of our own 
Faults and Failings. And yet even this hath ſome 
hazard in it too; for affected Humility is the greateſt 
Pride, and, without due Caution, and prudent Care, 
we ſhall fall into the very danger we would avoid, 
and become Vain-glorious even in the Accuſations of 


purſelyes, Many men know, that to leſſen them- 
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ſelves in their own Expreſlions, is to beſpeak the 
Commendation of others by a ly and a ſurer way. 
But this Temper recommended by Epictetus mult be 
ſincere, free from underhand Trickings, and indirect 
Ends. And indeed herecommends itupon very good | 
Grounds. For it is eaſie to perceive, That, if Fate 
ſhould ſo order the matter, as that our Vertues and 
Advantages ſhould be known to ourſelves alone ; \ 
and our Follies and Defects publiſhed to all the I 
World, there would preſently be an end of all Vain- iſ © 


glory: and whatever Good we do, we ſhould be in-! 
vited to it for its own ſake, when chere could be no 0 
Proſpect of Applauſe to tempt us. | : 
— =.” ION ſi 

| * 


CHAP, XLIX. 


| It is ly no means convenient that you ſhould frequent 
the Theatres ; but if any occaſion happen to cal 

you thither, diſcover no concern but for yourſelf 
alone. That is, do not wiſh the Succeſs any other 
than it is, or that the Victory ſhould fall on 
| any Perſon, except him that gains it, Fir 
this will keep your Mind free and diſengaged. Let 
your Brhavicur there be eaſie and ſedate, not be- 
traying any Tranſport of the Mind, by Shouting 
or loud Linghter, or long and vehement Emu- 
tion So again, when the Play is over, do not diſ- 
couyſe much of what you ſaw there, nor enlarge upen 
things for which you are never the better: Far if 
you do, this plainly implies, that the Entertain. 
ment hath gotten within you, and you admired, and 
were highly pleas d with it. | | 
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COMMENT. 


HE ſenſual and brutiſh Appetites, are not con- 
T fined to ſuch Objects only, as our Touch and 
Taſte are employed in, but extend themſelves like- 
wiſe to thoſe that entertain our Sight and our Hear- 
ing: And what ſort of Behaviour and Diſpoſition will 
become us with reſpect to theſe, he tells us here, by 
laying down this Rule: That it is by no means neceſſary 
or convenient to frequent the Publick Theatres, He might 
have ſaid indeed, That it is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
highly expedient, not to frequent them ; for in truth 
ſuch Places leave a ſtrong Infection, and make the 
whole Life of thoſe that uſe them to become Thea- 
trical, all Show and Formality. | 
But there may ſometimes an occaſion fall out, in 
which a Man cannot, without Injury to himſelf or 
his Character, refuſe appearing there; as, either upon 
ſome Publick Feſtival, which the Entertainments are 
deſign'd to Honour, and make more ſolemn ; or 
in compliance with the Cuſtoms of the World 2 0X 
at the requeſt of Friends; (for it looks ſour and mo- 
role to be ſingular, and decline the received Pra- 
ctices of Mankind ; ) or we may be invited thither, 
only to make an Experiment upon our own ſelves, 
25 having a mind to be ſatisfied, what Improvements 
we have made, and how differently we are affected 
with theſe Matters at different times. If therefore 
any of theſe, or any other reaſonable Cauſe, brin 
us to the Theatre, we muſt be ſure to call up all our 
Vigilance to collect ourſelves, and not let our Patli- 
ons get looſe; but be ſolicitous only for the Peace 
and Evenneſs of our Mind, and perfectly indifferent 
Where the Succeſs of the Combat lights: For we are 
to remember, that all theſe are things forein, and 
vithout us, and conſequently ſuch as our Deſires and 


Myerſions ought by no means to faſten u 
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This inward Tranquillity is what EpiFetws ex 
our outward Air and Behaviour ſhould ſhew ; That 
our Mien and Countenance be ſetled and compoſed, 
yet eaſie and good natured too, ſuch as may expreſs 
Gravity without Sullenneſs, and Mirth without Levi. 
ty: Not making ourſelves troubleſome and ridiculous, 
either by loud Acclamations and Applauſes at what 
is well performed, or by burſting out into loud and 
exceſſive Laughter at any comical Paſlages that come 
before us; but commending the one fort with Judg. 
ment and Moderation, and approving the other with 
a ſilent Smile. 

When the Sight is over, there is a farther care to 
be taken, Not to diſcourſe largely upon any thing we 
bade been entertained with there; as conſidering, that 
theſe matters contribute not at all to the making 2 
Man wiſer or better. And ſince they are in no de- 
gree inſtructive, or reforming, a Man ought not to 
think them worthy to be the ſubject of his Diſcourſe. 
Now indeed Epictetus his Caution here, of not diſ- 
courſing much upon Things for which we are never 
the better, may bear ſomething different Interpre- 
tations: For he may either intend it of all Things 
relating to theſe Publick Entertainments, the Succel- 
{es of the Gladiators, and every Event which is there 
preſented to us; and that a Man cannot poſſibly be 
edified by talking upon ſuch Subjects as theſe: or elle 
he may only cur off ſome particular parts of our Dil- 
courſe upon theſe Subjects, and adviſe us, when we 
do make them the matter of our Talk, that we ſhould 
ſay no more upon theſe occaſions, than what may 
ſome way conduce to the correcting of Manner, 
and making us wiſer. And ſuch Topicks particularly 
are thoſe, that make Obſervations upon Men's Be- 
haviour, and condemn all ſuch indecent and irregu- 
Jar Geſtures, as plainly diſcover that the Mind is noi 
in dus temper, But to run out, and enlarge extr#- 
yagantly, upon what bath paſſed, is a manifeſt In- 
i f | ; dication, 
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dication, that our Minds were too much affected 
with it; and that it appeared to be great, and juſt 
matter of Admiration to us. All which is very un- 
worthy a Philoſopher, and a Defect peculiar to little 
and vulgar Souls. | | 


— 


W. 


Be not fond of going to every body's Rehearſals ; but 
when you do, be ; to preſerve a grave and ſe- 
date Temper ; but do not run into the other Ex- 

treme neither, of rud: and unmannerly Moroſeneſs. 


COMMENT. 


HE next thing he gives Direction in, is, thoſe 
Publick Rehearſals, which the Pretenders to 
Oratory and Poetry uſe to make, meerly for Oſten- 
tation, and to proclaim their own Eloquence. The 
Subjects of theſe Rehearſals were various; ſometimes 
2 Panegyrick upon ſome great Prince, or General, 
or Statelman ; ſometimes they were Politick Ha- 
rangues ; ſometimes a fine Deſcription of a City, or 
Country; ſometimes the diſcuſſing a Point of Law, 
or the like. Now ſuch as theſe, which propoſe no- 
thing farther to themſelves but Vanity and Oſtenta- 
tion, and have no concern with Vertue, or any thing 
that is properly ours ; he adviſes us not to be forward 
in frequenting, nor indeed ever to attend them at all, 
without ſame good Reaſon that may juſtifie our com- 
ing to them. For it may very often happen, that this 
will be expected from you, either as a Teſtimony of 
your Friendſhip to the Compoſer, or a Mark of Re- 
ſpect due to the Great Man, who is his Theme; or 
upon ſome other account, which Civility and Good- 
breeding may make neceſſary. And theſe Compli- 
| ances 
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ances are ſometimes of great Uſe, and have good Ef. 
ſect, to take off the edge of that Envy and Spight, 
with which all People are naturally perſecuted, who 
recede from the common way of living, and do not 
do as the World does. | 

Since then you mult in all likelihood be there ſome. 
times, the next point to be gained is a due and decent 
management of yourſelf upon theſe occalions. And 
this will beſt be done by a crave and compoled Tem- 
per, yet not ſo ſevere as to be rude and troubleſome, 
Your Gravity muſt ſhew itſelf in commending Things 
as they deſerve, ſo as neither to be unſeaſonable, nor 
immoderate and laviſh in your Praiſe. Your com- 
poled Temper will keep you orderly and quiet; it 
will prevent all irregular Mction and loud Applauſe, 
and impertinent Interruptions; and continue the 
tame modeſt, decent Air, without thoſe ſudden and 
vehement alterations, boch in Body, and Mind, and 
Mien, which are but too frequent in ſuch caſes, 
Your Eaſineſs muſt be preſerved too all this while, 
that you may avoid the Indecency of being over- 
thoughtful, and ſeeming not to attend. By this allo 
you will be kept from a ſullen and affected Silence; 


and, when Tnings are well ſaid, will not grudge 


them their due Commendation. It will prevent all 
pecviſh Cenſures and malicious Criticiſms, and that 
ill-bred roughneſs, which calls out to the Poet, and 
reproaches him with Fa'ſhood and Flattery, or 4 
dull Thought, or flat and improper Expreſſions. In 
ſhort, the Eaſineſs and Complacency expected from 
you, will conũſt in ſuch Candour and Good Nature, 
as ſeems pleaſed with the Eloquence of the Rehearſet, 
and the Merit cf the Perſon commended, and can 
congratulate both freely when they deſerve it, with- 
out any mixture of Envy or Detraction. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


hen you are engaged in Bufineſs with any Perſon, 
but eſpecially if it be a Man of Quality and Power, 
con 4 with yourſelf, how Socrates and Zeno 
would have behaved themſelves upon this occaſion, 
and then you will never be at à loſs, how to manage 
your Affair with decency, and to aduantage. 


COMMENT. 


Hiloſophical Perſons make their own Improve- 
ment the main Buſineſs of their Lives, and con- 
ſequently meddle not with any but themſelves 3 io 
that they are very ſeldom troubled with attendance 
and application to Great Men. Before Perſons fo 
unpractiſed therefore, he ſets Socrates and Zeno for 
Patterns, that by taking our Meaſures from their Ver- 
tues and Demeanour, we may be able to manage ſo 
nice a Point of human Converſation ; and conlider, 
that theſe excellent Perſons when they addreſs'd to 
Authority and Greatneſs, did not put on a {tiff For- 
mality and diſſembled Reſpe& ; but ſhewed a true 
and genuine Nobleneſs of Soul, agreeable to the Te- 
nour of their whole Lives ; and this roo ſuch, as was 
the Reſult of Philoſophy and Prudence, and not the 
Effect of Inſolence and Vanity: That this kept them 
in a due Moderation and Decorum ; between a ſub- 
miſſive Cringing, and a ſawcy Pertneſs. 

The ſame Temper will prevent any ſuch mean 
and abject Awe for the Eminence of Men's Station, 
% ſhould betray us into Flattery, and prevail with 
5 to complement their Failings, and commend their 
Vices; and yet it will nor ſutter us to preſume upon 
our own Authority and Wiſdom neither; or ſo far to 
ſoget Decency and Good-Manners, as to * 
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and rip up thoſe Vices in rude and opprobrious Lan- 

age. It teaches us the ſofteſt and moſt gentle me- 
thods of Reproof ; and adviſes, firſt, to allow what 
they have done well, its due Praiſes, and ſo to make 
way for juſt and neceſſary Rebukes. Thus ſweet. 
ning the lefs-palatable part of our Diſcourſe, with 
what we know hath an agreeable reliſh, as Phyſicians 
wrap up bitter Pills in Honey, to make them go down 
the more glibly. And when we mult at laſt proceed 
to this moſt ungrateful-good Office, it will become 
us, not to be too rigorous Obſervers, nor too ſevere 
Interpreters of their Actions, as if their Deformitie; 
were any Diverſion to us, or we took a malicious Joy 
in finding ſault: But to demonſtrate, by all our Car. 
riage, That Reformation is our only End; and to 
purſue this with a moſt affectionate Zeal, expreſſing 

reat Tenderneſs, and much Trouble and Concern, 
that the Luſtre of their good Actions ſhould be thus 
ſullied and eclipſed, by theſe Failings, and Blemiſhes, 
and rebellious Paſſions. 

There is alſo another Topick applicable to this pur. 
pole, which I do not doubt but Socrates and Zen 
managed with marvellous dexterity and ſucceſs: 
Which was, To convince People of Condition, what 
a world of Inconveniences and Troubles Greatnels 
was ever incumbred with; and, that the only deli- 
rable thing in it, is the Power and Opportunities of 
doing good, and making that Good diffuſive and ef- 
tectual, above Men of a meaner Capacity. So that 
thoſe, who in ſuch a Poſt abandoned themſelves to 
Vice, and neglected to improve this advantage, fe- 
tain d the bitter part, andthrew away all the tweet ; 
were oppreſs'd with the Miſeries and the burdenſome 
Cares of Riches and Honour, and loft all the Com- 
tort and all the Happineſs of them. 

Bur all this while it muſt be remembred, that Socra- 
res and Zeno are propoſed to us as Patterns, becauſe 


it is convenient, that we ſhould fix our Eyes * 
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che nobleſt and moſt perſect Examples, and, ſo far 
43 we can, aſpire by degrees to their Perfections; but 
ſtill we muſt in matters of Practice be content to keep 
to our own Model, and ſhall acquit ourſelves ve 
well, if our Actions bear proportion to our Condi- 
tion and Character. Nor can it be expected, that a 
young Proficient in Philoſophy, and one, whom E- 
pictet un ſuppoſes ſtill to ſtand in need of his Inſtruction, 
ſhould be able, in his Behaviour and Converſation, 
to proceed juſt as Socrates and Zeno did. The preten- 
ding to perſonate theſe Great Men in all things, 
would not be Imitation, but Mimickry ; and fir ſo 
ill upon ſuch a one, as to make him and what he did 
ridiculous. How vain an attempt this would prove, 
we need no other Argument, than that account gi- 
ven of Zeno by Ant igonus, the Succeſſor of Alexander 
in Syria ; who, tho he had converſed with ſeveral 
Philoſophers, yet declared, That he never could fo 
far command himſelf in Company with Zeno, as to 
conquer his Diſorder and Confuſion ; and, That the 
rery Preſence of that Man did (what no other could 
do) damp him with an unuſual Awe and Concern. 
And thus Epictetus takes occaſion, from directi 
us what Methods are proper to be uſed in addreſs to, 
and conference with, Men in eminent Dignity, to 
deſcend to inferiour Conditions, and give Rules for 
Converſation in general. | 
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CHAD 16- 


When your Occafions make it neceſſary to viſit a Man 
of Quality, reflect with yourſelf before you go what 
may happen to you. Poſſibly he may not be at home; 
or if he be, that he will not be ſpoken with ; that 
the Porter may ſhut the Door rudely upon you ; that 
en may wait in the Hall among the actos 
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that none of them will carry your Meſſage to hi; a 
Lord; or, if they do, that you will meet with e 
thing but Scorn and Neglect. When you have pre. 
pared yourſelf thus, if you think it worth yt 
while to go upon ſuch Terms, do it; and bear whit. | 
ever happens as you ought. But do not repine after. 
wards, and ſay with yourſelf, That the Bafin. 4 
was not worth all this Trouble: For that is a f. MY; 
flexion unbecoming a Philoſopher, and ſpems a vulgar fu 
Soul, not reconciled ſufficiently to the Accidents pt 
the World. in 


| COMMENT. 
of % HE Advice he gives here is much of the ſame 


nature with what we met with before in the 
Ninth Chapter; where he begins thus: In every 4. 
ction you undertake, conſider, firſt, with yourſelf, and weigh 
well the Nature and Circumſtances of the Thing, &c. Only 
there indeed he continues and illuſtrates his Diſcourſe, 
by a very low and familiar inſtance of Bathing ; but 
here he applies it to that much more important one 
of application to Great Men. There is alſo this o- 
ther difference between the two Paſlages, That the 
Concluſion and Deſign of his Advice there, was to 
perſuade Men not tobe too much concerned at things 
when they had happened, but to keep their Temper 
even, and their Reaſon undiſturbed ; whereas here 
his Buſineſs is to bring Men to a prudent forecaſt, 
that they may not run on giddily, nor ſee Things by 
halves; but repreſent to themſelves before-hand, all 
the poſſible Difficulties and Inconveniences, that can 
riſe upon them, that they may take as true an Idea ol 
all the diſcouraging Circumſtances now, as it is poll 
ble for the Event to give them afterwards. 
For, after we have taken upon us the llavery of 
waiting upon a Great Man, and met with theſe Dil- 
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appointments and cold Neglects, we are apt to ſit 
down diſcontented, and with much remorſe to con- 
demn our own Folly, and take it exceeding ill to be 
treated with ſo much inſolence and ſcorn, and ſo un- 
becoming our Quality or Deſert. Now all that Diſ- 
ſatisfaction is-owing to one of theſe rwo Cauſes ; ei- 
ther, That we made a raſh and an ill Choice at firſt ; 
orelſe, That theſe external Accidents make too ſtron 
and too tender an Impreſſion upon us. And bot 
theſe DefeRs betray a baſe and a- narrow Soul, not 
ſuitable in any degree to the Dignity of a Philoſo- 
pher, who ſhould Know how to manage and how to 
light, every Accident of this kind; not ſuffering 
himſelf to be impoſed upon like the ignorant Vulgar, 
with the falſe appearances of Things, nor miſtaking 
thoſe for matters of Conſequence, which are, really 
and in their own Nature, mere Trifles, and of little 
vr no conſideration at all to him. 

So that, having in the former Chapter inſtructed 
vs, what Decorum is to be obſerved towards Perſons 
of Honour and Authority, who are content to admit 
5 to ſome familiarity and free Conferences with them, 
Ind propoſed the Prudence of Secrates and Zeno for 
he Standard of our Behaviour; he preſcribes to us 
ere the Rules proper to be followed, where we are 
eceived with coldneſs, and diſdain, and rougher u- 
age: That, except where ſome abſolute necelſity re- 
uires, we ſhould have nothing at all to do with ſuch 
perſons 3 and when any urgent occaſion compels us 
o chuſe this Attendance, and our Buſineſs muſt be 


— 


lowed, though at the Expence of all choſe Hard- 
by a3 and Affronts, then we. ſhould ſettle and com- 
all Whole our Minds before, and not expoſe ourſelves to 


e mis fortune of a Surprize, or the weakneſs of a late 
ol epentance, and wiſh we had never undertaken it, 
en theſe things are come upon us, 
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CHAP. LI. 


In familiar Converſation with your Friends and 4;. 

. quaintants, do not make it your Bufineſs to + 
tertain the Company with tedious Narratives of 
jourſelf, and your own Affairs. Conſider, that 
their Reſentments and jours are very different 
on theſe occaſions. And though the Exploits by 
which you have fignalized yoprſelf, the Succeſſe 
you have obtained, the Dangers you encoun- 
tred, or the Afflictious yow have undergone, 
be a very agreeable Story to yourſelf to tell, jt 
it will not be equally ſo for others to hear. 


CHAP. LIV. 


As little will it become you to render yourſelf the com- 
mon Buffoon, and be always trying to make the Com. 
pany laugh; for this is a very nice and tickliſh 

thing, exceeding apt to degenerate into Vice and 

Falk and ( obſerve it when you will) He that onh 

ſtudies Mens Diverfion, ſhall be ſure at the ſame 

time to loſe their Reſpect. 


CHAP. LV. 


Of all kind of Diſcourſe, none is more unſafe, none 
more deſpicable, than that which breaks in upon 
Modeſty and Good-Manners. Whenever therefort 
any Perſon in your preſence flies out into Obſcenity 
(i ſo great a Liberty can decently be taken) re. 
prove him publickly, and put a ſtop to the lend 
Talk. But if that cannot conveniently be dine, 71 
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at leaſt do yourſelf the Juſtice to diſapprove it; 
and by forbearing to join with him, by bluſhing 
for him, and ty chiding Looks, let all the Com- 
pany ſee plainly, that you deteſt his filthy Ri- 
baldry. 3 


COMMENT. 


TTERE he deſcends from converſing with Great 

Perſons, to preſcribe the Meaſures fit to be 

taken with thoſe of common Quality, ſuch as are of 

2 Condition equal, or inferiour to our own : And 

that which we are chietly concerned to take care of 

in this caſe, is the rendring ourſelves eaſie and ac- 

ceptable to all kind of Company in general; to ob- 

ferve ſuch a prudent Medium, as may prevent a {tiff 

and formal diſtance in one extreme, and keep off 

ſuch a ſawcy Freedom, as may make us cheap and 

contemptible in the other. Nay, which is more, we 

are not only to ſecure a due reſpect and value for our- 

ſelves, but to conſult the Intereſt of thoſe we con- 

erſe with. And a wiſe Man will not only endea- 

our to recommend himſelf, by making his Diſcourſe 

tee and eaſie, and diverting, but by making it bene- 
, Wiicial and improving too. 

In order to the learning this Art, Epictetus gives us 
warning of ſeveral Indecencies that are apt to preju- 
lice People againſt us: And the hrſt of theſe is the 
expatiating upon ourſelves, chuſing out fome of our 

own Performances, or our own Hardſhips, for our 
conſtant Topick, and running diviſions perpetually 
upon our Families, or our Fortunes. And this in 
truth is the moſt nauſeous and tireſome thing in the 
World; for there is a Principle of Jealouſie in every 
Man, that turns again at all the fulſome Commen- 
dations of ourſelves, and we preſently grow ſick of 
them in our own defence: Nothing is more aſſu- 
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king: It argues very little and low Thoughts of all 
Mankind beſides, when we can with ſuch diſdain 
overlook the reſt of the World, and imagine no Af. 
fairs but our own worthy to furniſh out matter for 
Diſcourſe. And beſides, all theſe extravagant Pa- 
negyricks upon ourſelves, are no better than ſo man 
fly Invectives againſt other People; and he, that 
takes pains to extol his own Conduct, only makes 
an invidious Compariſon, and always deſires to be 
{o underſtood, as by a Side-wind to reproach and 
condemn that of his Neighbour. So that a Man full 
of himſelf is a common Enemy, no Patience can 
brook him ; and conſequently nothing can more ef. 
ſectually contribute to render our Converſation 4- 

reeable and entertaining, than the declining to trou- 
ble the Company with our own Affairs. Which 
hath alſo this farther advantage too, that it checks 
the Vanity of our Temper, abates our Love of Po- 
pular Applauſe, and diſcovers a true Bravery and no- 
bleneſs of Spirit. 

His next piece of Advice concerns the gay and 
the facetious Part of Converſation, and here, in pur- 
ſuance of his former Directions, not to indulge our- 
ſelves in long and violent 3 nor to burſt 
out upon every trivial occation, he forbids his Profi- 
cient to be always acting the Buffoon, and endea- 
vouring to make the Company laugh. And that for 
this very good reaſon, becauſe Mirth is a ſlippery 
and unfaithful Ground; and they who reſolve ne- 
ver to want a Jeſt, will eaſily degenerate into Imper- 
tinence and Folly. For, when a Man accommo- 
dates himſelf ſo far to the Humours of the Vulgar, 
as to conſult their Merriment and Diverſion, it ſhews 
that his Soul is of their Size and Temper, and reli- 
ſhes the ſame mean, unworthy Pleaſures. Indeed, 
if there be any difference between them, he that la- 
bours to entertain another with ſuch Diſcourſe, i 
the worſe, and the greater Fool of the two. — 

| that, 
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that, whoever makes the Company merry after this 
manner, does it at his own Expence ; for this natu- 
rally renders him cheap, and encourages the Hearers 
to be laviſh and fawcy in their turn too. And there 
cannot be any more effectual courſe to loſe a Man 
in the Reputation of the World, and rob him of all 
the Reſpect that is otherwiſe due to his Quality, or 
his Parts, than to be thus profuſe of his Wit, and to 
et up for a common Jeſter. 

And yet it muſt be owned, that Diverſion is the 
very Soul of Converſation ; and fome wife Men 
have frequently ftudied to entertain the Company 
vith pleaſant — to take off the Imputation 
of Moroſeneſs and Ill humour. To thoſe therefore, 
who upon occaſions find it convenient to give a 
ittle Looſe to Mirth, he adds this moft neceffary 
aution, Always to keep within the Boundt of Mo- 
% and Decency. For all obſcene Diſcourſe is ab- 
olurely inconſiſtent with the Character of a wiſe 
ind good Man; and he who prerends to any pro- 
preſs in Philoſophy, will be ſo far from allowing 
imſelf in it, that he muſt not with patience hear 
ny ſuch thing from another. And therefore Epi- 
len commands ſuch a one, to reprove any that 
le theſe uncomely Liberties, provided it can con- 
eniently and properly be done. As for inſtance ; 
the Perſon be younger than we, and fo our Age 
tm to give us ſome Authority over him; it he be 
ne that hath any remains of Modetty left, and we 
ave any reaſon to hope our Rebukes will prove 
ucceſsful ; if there be no great diſtance between 
5 Quality, or his Eſtate, and ours, fo that he is 
it too big, or too vain to be reproved. For in 
eſe Circumſtances, you may without any breach 
! Cirility do it, and neither the Offender nor the 
ompany will take it ill, or think you too bold, if 
7 underſtand themfelves at all. But it muſt be 
atels'd, that this Duty is not always practicable; 
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for there are ſome Perſons, with whom this Lib 
ty cannot be taken; Their Age, or their Conde 
tion, may give what they ſay a Privilege of beinen 
paſſed over. Their Temper may render them e 
capable of Animadverſion, or their hardened Wicket 
neſs may have put them paſt all power of its doing 
good upon them. And in ſuch caſes, the attemy 
would not only be ridiculous, but might potlibly þ 
dangerous too. For no Man is obliged to do u 
does not become him, becauſe another hath don: 
ſo ; nor muſt our Zeal be fo warmly purſued, ; 
to break good Order, or give the Company dittur 
bance, or create ourſelves Enemies, by ſuch indif 
creet and unneceſſary Corrections. But till ther 
is one Remedy leſt, and that muſt be taken in i 
ſtice to ourſelves ; which is, by our Silence to re 
fuſe the becoming a Party; to demonſtrate, tl: 
we underitand what Behaviour is fit for us ; an 
that we do diſcreetly diſallow thoſe things whid 
Prudence or Good-Manners will not ſuffer us oper 
ly to rebuke. 

And here I cannot omit obſerving, how nice an 
punctual Epidtetus is, in ſuiting the Rules he give 
according to the different Circumſtances ot tl 
Caſe in hand: For he had treated before of Dil 
courſe concerning the Entertainments of the Put 
lick Theatre, the Combats of Gladiators, Hori 
Races, Feaſts, Meats, and Wines, and Modes, an 
giving Characters of Men to their prejudice, 
their advantage; and upon all {ſuch Occaſions, | 
directs us to turn the Diſcourſe off to ſome ct! 
more uſeful Subject. But here it feems, that is 1 


ſufficient; for we muſt not only change, but © 
prove it too, if that can properly be done. The! 4 
if we cannot turn the Diſcourſe, we may conte ( 
ourſelves with being ſilent; but here it is 1M © 
every Silence that will ſerve the turn: It 15 7 
ceſſary it ſhould be a ſort of emphatical and ve 7 
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nificant one, ſuch as may diſtinguiſh our Thoughts, 
nd expreſs a Diſlike and Deteſtation of what is in- 
cently ſpoken. 


— — 


CRAP. EFL 


Ven the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrites your Imag ina- 
tion, as you muſt in other Caſes, ſo ſhould you 
in this eſpecially, ſtand upon your Guard, and 
not ſuffer yourſelf to be hurried away with the 
impetuous Torrent. Run not eagerly upon Enjoy- 
ment, nor improve the Thought into Action :. but 
take time to conſider ; and let that time be im- 
ployed in making a juſt Computation between the 
duration of the Pleaſure, and that of the Repen- 
ranc? ſure to follow it; and then you will not fail 
to check your Inclinations, and chide yourſelf for 
indulzing them in any Degree at all, Confider 
farther too, That the denying of thoſe Inclinations 
rill certainly give you an inward Joy, and inſtead 
of being reproached by your own Conſcience; you 
call be comforted and commended by it. But if, upon 
mature Deliberation, the thing you are moved to, 
atp:ar no way inconvenient, you may gratifie your 
Appetite, tut you muſt not let it looſe: for even 
innocent Enjoyments require a ſtreight Rein, and 
a ſteady Hand, for fear the Impreſſion be tos ſtrong 
and powerful, and the Pleaſares of Senſe charm and 
captivate your Reaſon. And ther fore even in theſe 
Caſes too, repreſent to yourſelf the inward Compla- 
cency of having done well, and wiſely; and the 
Triumphs of a good Conſcience, after ſu>duing 


Temptations, | 
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COMMENT. 


Here is not in the whole World any thing more 
pernicious to the Soul, than the Pleaſures gf 
Fleſh and Senſe ; for theſe fetter and faſten down the 
Mind; and God who ſaw thoſe defirudtive Conſe. 
quences of them, hath therefore in his infinite Wil. 
dom, and marvellous Goodneſs, made all ſuch Plea. 
lures of exceeding ſhort Continuance. Thus thoſe 
of the Epicure laſt no longer, than juſt while his 
Meats and Drinks lie upon the Tongue ; When once 
they are ſwallowed into the Stomach, all the Reliſh 
of them is loſt and gone, and the Palate returns to 
its former Habit again. So likewiſe thoſe Pleaſures, 
which Senſe is fondeſt of, and the moſt exquiſitely 
atfected with, continue no longer, than juſt the time 
of Fruition. When that ſhort moment is once palt, 
the Man is as if it had never been at all. It is very 
plain too, that Pleaſure is properly the Object of the 
Senſitive Faculties, and does not extend to the Ratio- 
nal Soul ; for thoſe Creatures that are void of Senſe, 
are not capable of bodily Pleaſure. 

Nor is this the Condition of bodily Pleaſures only, 
but of rhoſe other Satisfactions, which we call fo, 
iuch as Men take in gay Cloaths, pompous Equipage, 
rich Jewels, and Furniture, large Eſtates, and the like; 
even they are but very ſhort-liv'd neither. For when 
once rhe firſt Fluſh of Joy is over, they pall and fink 
down into nothing; and Time, in proportion 3s it 


makes them familiar to us, makes them flat and in- 


ſipid too. But, alas! the Caſe is not the ſame in the 
contrary Extreme; nor do our Griefs for the [ol 
of theſe things wear off ſo faſt, as our Satisfaction 
of acquiring, or poſſeſſing them: Thele are long 
and laiting, and* very often grow by time. Thi 
Pleaſure, it ſeems, of all ſorts, but eſpecially ſuch a 
aflects our bodily Senſes, vaniſhes very quickly; — 
l we 
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well it were for us, if it, and all its Effects went off 
together: But it leaves a Sting behind it, wounds 
the Soul, diſarms Reaſon; and, if it be indulg'd 
to exceſs, does not ſtop there neither; but many 
times proves of terrible Conſequence to the Body 
too. Whereas Abſtinence from Pleaſure, and the 
Conqueſts we gain over it, are of infinite Advan- 
tage to the Soul; fill it with durable Satisfaction, and 
inſpire Joys of quite another kind, Joys agreeable 
to Reaſon and uncorrupt Nature, ſuch as no Guilt 
pollutes, no mixture or remains of Sorrow taint, no 
Time wears away. 

Thus much I thought neceſſary to premiſe in 
general, by way of Introduction to Epictetm his 
Advice, which begins in theſe Terms: © When 
* the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes your Imagina- 
© tion, as you muſt in other Caſes, ſuch as Power 
* or Riches, or the like; ſo ſhould you in this 
© of Pleaſure more eſpecially, ,1tand upon your 
* Guard, and not ſuffer yourſelf to be hurried 
* away from Thought, to Act. Be not too raſh 
and haſty, but allow yourlelt leiſure tor better 
Conſideration. And, when you have ſo far pre- 
vailed upon yourſelf, as to gain time, and ſuſpend 
the gratifying of your Fancy for a while, emplo 
chis time in making a juſt Computation. Weig 
« firſt the time of Enjoyment well, and afterwards 
'W oblerve, how infinitely this is over-balanced by that 
of Repentance. Think how many fad Remem- 
brances, what bitter Remorſe, what laſting Shame, 
hat ſelf-condemning Reflexions, the being van- 
MM 9uiſhed by this Temptation will coſt you; and then 
you will be aſhamed to purchaſe ſo fugitive a Plea- 
lure, with ſo permanent a Mifery. 

1 But, that you may have no pretence, no Colour 
"Wl left for fo imprudant an Exchange, conſider once 
more the durable Advantages of Selt-denial ; che 
8 fitteere and never-fading Satisſactions that reſult 
ll Aa 4 from 
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from a Luſt ſubdued; the perpetual Applauſes of 
a good Conſcience, and the Happineſs of being ap- 

roved by ones own Breaſt : For if you do but 
caſt theſe things into the Scale, and give them 
their due weight, the Diſparity will be ſo mani- 
feſt, that Appetite muſt yield to Reaſon. And if 
you repeat this again and again as fit Occations 
offer themſelves, you will by degrees gain an habj- 
tual and complete Victory, and ſo abſolutely reduce 
the ſenſual Inclinations, that they will not be in 
a Condition to rebel, or give you any conſiderable 
diſturbance. 

Since then the Pleaſure laſts no longer than 
the ſingle Inſtant of Action, when once that In- 
ſtant is over, there is no difference between one 
that hath had this Enjoyment, and one that had 
it not. And hence it is evident, that Pleaſure can 
have bur very little to recommend it. You will 
lay, perhaps, that the Voluptuous Perſon hath the 
Satisfaction of Remembrance, and recollecting the 
Delights he enjoyed, which is a kind of bringing 
them back again, and an acting them over in Ima- 
gination a ſecond time. But, alas! this is a very 
poor and lame Satisfaction ; and we need no other 
proof of its being ſo, than thoſe dark and imperfect 
Ideas, which the remembrance of a pleaſant Dream 
gives us; for thole of a paſt oe are exactly 
the ſame, every whit as feeble and imaginary. 
But in regard there are ſome Pleaſures no way in- 
conſiſtent with Duty, and right Reaſon ; ſuch a 
thoſe of the Marriage-Bed, or Bathing after a Fever 
and the like; therefore he adds one neceſſary Cau- 
tion more; That even theſe Pleaſures, which may 
be innocent and convenient in themſelves, ſhould 
yet be ſo tempered with a prudent Reſtraint, that 
the Gratefulneſs of them to Senſe do not over- 
bear our Reaſon ; nor we fo abſolutely give our- 
ſelves up to the Enjoyment, as to be tranſported 
FR” | | | WIL 
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wich Rapture and Joy. But even then, when we 
allow ourſelves the Fruition, we ſhould check and 


it. For indeed, this is as much more eligible, as the 
due Government of our Paſſions is better, than the 
living under the Tyranny and Uſurpation of them; 
as much more Noble, as Reaſon is Superiour to In- 
ſtinct, and the Dignity of the Humane Nature, above 
that of a Brute. 


_— — — 


CHAP. LVIL 


When, upon mature Deliberation, you are perſuaded 
a thing is fit to be done, do it boldly ; and do not 


. affett Privacy in it, nor concern your(clf at all 
18 what impertinent Cenſures or Refl:xions the World 
4 will paſs upon it. For, if the thing be not Juſt 
ry and Innocent, it ought not to be attempted at all, 


er the never ſo ſecretly. And if it be, you do very 
© WW fooliſhly ro ſtand in fear of theſe, who will them- 
„es do ill in cenſuring and condemning what 
? you do well. | 


45 COMMENT. 


ju- 3 is not any thing that Epictetus ſeems more 
concern d for, than that Virtue ſhould be choſen 

uld bor Virtue's ſake, chat ſo the Good we do might be 
complete and perfect, when done out of a juſt ſenſe 
and value of its own intrinſick Worth, without any 
ordid Allays, or indirect Ends, ſuch as the Opinion 
the World, and the deſire of Applauſe and Repu- 

ä | | tation 
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tation particularly. For whoever chuſes Good upon 
this account, makes this, and not doing well, his ulti- 
mare End, that is, indeed, his Good. 

Now if a Man hath conſulted his own Reaſon, and 
is upon good Grounds convinced, That ſuch or ſuch 
a thing ought not to be done; no conſideration what. 
ſoever ſhould prevail upon him to do it, becauſe it 
ought not to be done. And again, if upon a grave 
and wiſe Debate with himſelf, he come to a Reloly- 
tion, That it ſhould be done, and do it in this Perſus- 
ſion ; it is moſt ſenſeleſs and ſneaking to endeavour 
the concealing of it, from any apprehenſions of th: 
Conſtructions other People will put upon it. For if 
he be right in reſolving, they cannot be fo, in inter- 
preting it to his Diſadvantags ; and at this rate, a Man 
betrays leſs Honour, and Regard for rea Good, (for 
ſuch is a wiſe and vertuous Action) than he does for 
a ſeeming Evil; (for ſuch is a falſe Opinion, and ma- 
licious Cenſure.) And indeed, generally ſpeaking, 
this is the Caſe of the Errors and Miſapprehenſions cf 
the Vulgar; which Men ſtand in ſo much fear of, 
and are fo apt to forego, or at leaſt rodiſown the Pra- 
Rice of Vertue, leſt they ſhould fall under them. 

From hence likewiſe reſults another very miſchie- 
vous Effect, which is, That the Concluſions and Di- 
Rates of right Reaſon ſhould be look'd upon as Evil. 
For ſo they plainly are, when Men decline and diſa- 
vow them, lince, nothing is ever ſhunn'd or diſclaim- 
ed, but under the Notion of Evil. 

Farther yet, there is a Third great Inconvenience 
conſequent upon taking theſe mean and indirect Me- 
thods ; which is, That ſuch a Man turns Deſerter to 
Vertue, and runs away from the trae Standard of all 
his Behaviour, wiz the Nature of the Actions them- 

ſelves, and the Judgment and Teſtimony of his ow 
Breaſt, and gives himſelf up entirely to be govern- 
ed by common Opinion, expects no Happineſs but 
what Applauſe can give him, and fears no * 
ut 
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but Cenſure and Reproach; and is ſo bigotted to the 
World, as utterly to renounce his own Reaſon, and 
think nothing Good or Evil, True or Falſe, but what 
Common Fame declares to be fo. 


1 2 11 — 


CA HP. LVII. 


As this Sentence, It is Day, and, It is Night, if you 
take it apart, is moſt true; but if you join it to- 
gether, is abſolutely falſe: Ss for 4 Man, at 4 pub- * 
lick Entertainment, to carve himſelf the beſt and if 
greateſt ſhare; thowgh if he confider his own Body | 
ſingly, it might be well enough ; yet in regard of 
that Common Right, mhich this Invitation gives 
to all that are preſent, it is moſt unbecoming and 
unreaſonable. And therefore, when you cat abroad 
remember that you are to look farther than the bare 
ſatisfying of your own Appetite ; and 10 obſerve 
all that Decency and Reſpect, mhich is due, both 
to the Company you are joyned with, and to the 
Maſter of the Houſe, that invited you. 


COMMENT, 


H E Stoicks are particularly nice and ſubtle in 
'E the illuſtrating and arguing from Hypothetical 
Syllogiſms: And theſe are of two ſorts, one that they 
call Disjunctive, the other Conjunctive or Complex. 
The Disjunctive are ſuch as conſiſt of contradi 
parts, ſo that if one be true, the other muſt needs be 
falſe; and if the one be falſe, the other is certainly 
true. As for inſtance ; when I ſay, I: is either Day or 
Night, bur it is Night, therefore it is not Day. Thus by 
'W #firming the one part, you deny the other; and by 
eernying the one, you affirm the other: As — 

| make 
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make my Aſſumption thus; but it is not Day, and con- 
clude from thence, therefore it is Night ; or, but it is not 
Night, therefore it is Day. And ſuch a Disjunctive Pro- 
pontion as this, whole parts are inconliſtent with 
one another, (as when we ſay, It is either Day or 
Naght,) is received as an Axiom; that is, as a Truth 
ielt-evidenrt, ſuch as is plain and agreeable to the Com- 
mon Senſe, and Notions of all Mankind. For ſuch 
Propolitions the Stoicks uſed to call Axioms. 

Now a Complex Propolition conſiſts of two Parts; 
but theſe ſuch as have a neceflary connexion with, 
and dependence upon, one another, ſo that it one be 
allowed, the other follows in courſe ; tor which occa- 
tion they are very properly termed, the Antecedent 
and the Conſequent. And the Condition of theſe 
Propoſitions is this; That if you affirm the Antece- 
dent, you eſtabliſh the Conſequent ; but it you deny 
the Conſequent, you overthrow the Antecedent at 
the ſame time. For inſtance, this is a true Conjun- 
ction, If it be Day, it is not Night ; becauſe upon this 
Antecedent, Ir is Day, the Aſſumption follows, Hut if it 
be Day it is not Night; ſo that putting this into one 
Complex Propolition, the Antecedent inters the Con- 
ſequent; for thus you proceed, But it is Day, therefore 
it is not Night. And ſo likewiſe if you deny the Con- 
ſequent, you deny the Antecedent alſo ; as it you ſay, 
But it is not net Night (which is as much as to * that 
it is, for the two Negatives here make one Affirma- 
tive) therefore it is not Day. And this is a Caſe of a 
Conjunctive or Complex Propoſition, and the Rule 
it proceeds upon. Wo | 

Let us now ſee, what uſe Epicletus makes of this, 
and how he applies it to his preſent purpoſe. Thus 
Propoſition, I is either Day, or Night, in a disjunctive 
Syllogiſm, he tells us, carries its own Evidence along 
with it, and is unconteſtably true. But in a Con- 
junctive Syllogiſm the caſe is much otherwiſe. For 
when theſe two parts are brought into one 9 
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Propoſition, then to affirm the one, we mult deny the 
other; and the Sentence mult of neceſſity run thus, 
If it be Day, it is not Night. Now then ( lays he) as 
this Disjunctive Propoſition, in a Disjunctive Syl- 
logiſm, is moſt true, becauſe the whole Argument 
depends upon it, and all the ſtreſs lies in the oppohi- 
tion of the parts thus disjoyned ; bur in a Complex 
Propoſition it is moſt falſe, for the Conjunction is 
there torn aſunder, by the neceſlary inſertion of the 
Negative Particle, If it be Day, it is not Night. So like- 
wiſe at a publick Entertainment, however it may be 
for the Advantage of a Man's own Body to carve the 
beit for one's ſelf, and to ſcramble for the greateſt 
ſhare ; yer this is abſolutely inconſiſtent with that E- 
quity and Common Right of Humane Society at all 
ſuch publick Meetings. For a Man is not here to look 
upon himſelf, as a Disjunctive, and to act as if heftood 
ſingle; but to coniider himſelf in conjunction with 
the reſt of the Company, and to be guilty of nothing, 
that may break that Conjunction, by infringing the 
Privileges that lie in common, and engrofling any 
ſuch for his own private Intereſt. 

When therefore you dine in Company ( fays he ) 
do not regard the Cravings of your own Appetite, nor 
pick out the choiceit part ot the Dinner to gratifie 
your own Palate. Bur contider, that there is another 
Duty, beſides what you owe to your own Body, and 
that is a Duty of mutual participation, and aſſumin 
no more, than what you are content to allow to others, 
who have indeed equal pretenſions with yourſelf, 

Now nothing can be more manifeſt , than that by 
this inſtance ot a Feaſt, Epictetus meant a great deal 
more than he hath expreſſed: And intended no doubt, 
that we ſhould ſtretch this Rule to all the affairs of 
Humane Life, that concern others as well as ourſelves, 
and to all our Commerce and Dealing with one 
another, For all greedineſs, and 338 more 
than belongs to us, looſens and breaks the Bonds ot 
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Human Society, which can never be maintain d other. 
wiſe, than by allowing every body the ſhare that i; 
due to him. OF how great efficacy this is towards the 
uniting Men together, and making that Union du. 
rable and ſtrong, beſides what common Experience 
teaches us, we have an inſtance, even in the worſt and 
vileſt Men. For the very Combinations that Thieve; 
and publick Robbers make with one another, though 
theſe Men have caſt off all the Ties of Juſtice and 
Common Honeſty, are yet preferved, ſo long as they 
keep to the private Agreements made among them. 
ſelves, and ate content, that the Booty ſhould be di- 
vided equally. And ſure ſtrict Juſtice muſt needs ce. 
ment Mon very ſtrongly, when even this feeble imita- The 
tion of it, can go fo tar in the confirming and main- yet 
raining a Community founded in Injuſtice. _ 
So then, after the various Directions and Exhortz- tion 
tions in the foregoing parts of this Book, ſome of Who b 
which were deſigned to excite Men to true Freedom, Wdiſc 
ſome to recommend Fortitude, others Generoſity, and Wplay 
Greatneſs of Soul, others Prudence, and Tempe- Ngo. 
rance: This Chapter is deſigned to make Men juſt ; Wwe! 
and, in order to the effecting this, to remove firft of Wis w 
all that greateſt obſtruction to it, which is Avarice, Wrneit 


and an mordinate Deſire of more than in ſtrictneſs WM: ba. 


belongs to us. the | 
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If you take npon you a Character above your capt: 
city, you fall into this two-fold Inconvenience, 1 
to miſcarry in what you have undertaken, and then 
to loſe the opportunity of undertaking ſomenhat 
elſe, more proportionable to your ability, in which 
you might have come off with Honour. 
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COMMENT. 


E are not always to aim at that Good, which 
N is moſt noble and excellent in itſelf, but that 
Which we are beſt qualified for, and is moſt ſuitable to 
our own Circumſtances. For there never comes an 
ood of extravagant Undertakings. So that we ſhall 
90 well to proceed leiſurely in the choice of the Figure 
we deſire to make in the World, and not aſpire to 
things above us. An eminent Orator, or a Philoſo- 
Ipher in a Commonwealth; a Pilot, or Maſter in a 
Ship; a Prince, or publick Magiſtrate in a State: 
Theſe are Characters that look jou and gay; bur 
yet every body is not cut out for them. And it is 
much more graceful for a Man to be in a lower Sta- 
tion, where he fills his Poſt, and tops his part; than 
to be in a higher; which: he cannot come up to, nor 
diſcharge the Duties of with that eng and ap- 
plauſe that is expected. Thus a Man had better bea 
good Uſher, and teach the firſt grounds of Learning 
well, than an unable Matter who cannot finiſh whac 
15 well begun. And it is more deſirable to be an ho- 
neſt and prudent Manager of a private Family, than 
a bad Governour of a City or Nation. For, beſides 
the prejudice ſuch perſons do themſelves, in not com- 
ing up to the Dignity of a Character too loſty tor them 
(which miſcariage I uld have rated, not by the Ap- 
probation. or the Cenſure of the World, but according 
to the real Nature of the Character itſelf) they are 
unfortunate in another reſpect. For they have not 
only come off very ſaurvily in attempting what they 
were not fit for; but they have ſlipp d an opportunity 
too, of behaving themſelves wall, and gaining applauſe 
in ſomething ele which they were fit for. For it is 
in — Life, as it is in a, Play-houſe, where the 
Praiſe is due, not to the Part, but᷑ to the Performance; 
and he that plays a Servant well, is look d upon with 
more 
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more approbation, and reputed a better Actor, than 
he that attempts to play a Man of Honour, or , {Wa 
Prince, and does it ill. | 

This Chapter too ſeems to me have a more im. 
mediate regard to Equity and Juſtice ; for it adviſe, 
every body to be content with that part, which Proyi. 
dence ſees fitteſt for them upon this Stage of Life, 
that they ſhould not affect Characters above them, 
nor be deſirous of, or diſſatisfied with, thoſe that are 


aſſigned to other People. 


CHAP. LX. 


As in walking it is your great Care, not to run you 
Foot upon a Nail, or to tread awry, and ſtrain 
your Leg; fo let it be in all the Affairs of Hu 
mane Life, not to hurt your Mind, nor offend your 
Judgment. And this Rule, if you obſerve it car 
fally in all your deportment, will be a mighty ſecu- 
rity to you in your Undertakings. 


COMMENT. — 

nd | 

H E Soul of Man is injur d or wounded two Nati 
ways: Either, when it is pricked with brutiſh get i 
Inclinations, and vehement Paſſions, which faſten Wthro! 
it to the Body: in which it makes ſome reſiſtance, Nor g 
but yet it is overpowered by the prevailing force of ¶ and 
Paſhon, and yields at laſt, though with reluctancy. W A: 
Or elſe, when its Judgment is perverted, and the ¶ fame 
Byaſs of ſenſual Objects draw it ſo ſtrongly, that ¶ tteps 
it does not make any diſtinction betwixt its own And 
rational Nature, and the other inferiour and ir- ou 
rational parts, which are the Seat of the Pal- W'ikin 
ſions. "I + lame 


This 
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_ 


vith S1MPLICIUSs Comment. 
This excellent Guide. therefore warns us to hive 
a care of both theſe Inconveniences, and to proceed 
warily in all the Affairs of Humane Life, as we do 
when we would tread ſure in walking. That we 
decline thoſe brutiſh Appetites, which would gall and 
wound the Soul, and fix wholly upon bodily Ob- 
jets, and faſten down the Soul to the Body much 
ſtronger and cloſer, than any Nail can poſſibly join 
material things; for they make the Mind forget it- 
ſelf, and miſtake theſe Affections, and the Body 
they ſerve, for one and the ſame Subſtance. | 

This therefore is analogous to piercing the Foot 
with a Nail; but the other Misforcune, that of a 
perverted Judgment, he reſembles to treading awry, 
and (training, or putting out a Leg ; becauſe this 
Error of the Mind proceeds from the Imagination, 
that part which is loweft in the Soul, as che Foot 
is in the Body; and by which it holds correſpon- 
dence with the corporeal, and animal Life. And 
the Advice he gives upon this occaſion is, that, as 
we take care to keep our Body upright when we 
walk, ſo we ſhould be exceeding cautious and ten- 


der of the Soul, when it goes abroad, and concerns 


itſelf in the Affairs of the World; That the Fa- 
culry of Reaſon, which is predominant in our Minds, 
and the very Character and Prerogative of Humane 
Nature, make no falſe ſteps; That it do not for- 
get itfelf, or its Authority; that it be neither giddy 
through eagerneſs of Deſire, and heat of Paſſion, 
or grow corrupt, and dull, and ſtupid, through Sloth 
and Effeminacy. | 

And if we did but manage our ſelves with the 
ſame warineſs in our Actions, as we do in our 
ſteps: If we would but look before us conſtantly, 
and be ſure to take good footing, this he tell us, 
would be a mighty ſecurity to us in all our Under- 
takings, For, though Humane Nature will be the 


lame till, and all our Vigilance cannot ſet it ab- 
| B b ſolutely 
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ſolutely above Error and Frailty ; yet the ill Con. Nhe 
ſequences of theſe Infirmities would be in a great . 
meaſure prevented. We might ſlip, but we ſhould far 
never fall; and the ſlips we did make, would be 
but few, and thoſe eaſily recover'd too. For thus 
we find, that, when through ſome lictle incogitan- 
cy we happen to touch upon a Nail, or make a Wx; 
falſe ſtep ; a ſmall recollection will ſerve the turn, 
to diſengage our Foot, before the Nail hath run 
in too deep; and to correct that Trip, which was but Nga. 
a ſlight one, and made before we were aware of it. ene 


2 A — 


CHAP. LXI. 


The Neceſſities of the Body are the proper meaſure of 
our Care for the things of the World; and thi(t 
that can ſupply theſe are enough, as the Shoo is ſaid 
to fit the Man, that anſwers to the bigneſs of the Fou. 
But if once you leave this Rule, and exceed thiſ: 
Neceſſities, then you are carried into all the Extri« 
vagancies in the World. Then you do not value 
your Shoo for fitting the Foot, unleſs it be gilded tos, 
and afterwards from gilding jon go to 4 rich Purple; 
and from that again, to having it ſtudded, and ſu 
with Jewels. For when once a Man hath exctedid 
the bounds of Moderation and Convenience, he never 
knows where to flop. 


COMMENT 


Here are two things to be conſidered in Cloaths, 

[ and Diet, and Goods, and Eſtate, and what- 
ever elſe is requiſite for our Bodies, that is, the 
etting, and the uſing of them. He hath ini 
formed us already after what manner they are * 
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o che Soul, ought to determine this Jn? By 
 W which means all Superfluities are cut off, 
ry thing that tends only to Luxury and vain Pomp. 
Now he tells us, what proportion we ought to be 
content wich, and what ſhould be the meaſure of 
our Labours and our Deſires in the getting an E- 
Witte ; and this he ſays is the Body too. For the 
end of getting theſe things, is, that we may uſe 
them, ſo that, as far as they are of uſe to us, ſo 
far, and in ſuch proportions may we deſire, and 
endeavour after them; and they are only ſo far 
uſeful, as they become ſerviceable to the Body, and 
ſpph its neceſſities. Conſequently then, the Body, 
and its wants, which determine how far theſe 
things are capable of being uſed, do alſo deter- 
ö mine, how far they are fit to be deſired, and what 
+ Wncaſure of them a Man ought in reaſon to fir down 
e Whacizfied with. 
Let us look then at the Foot, for inſtance, and 
ſee what wants it labours under, and what ſupplies 
re ſufficient for it ; and, when we have done fo, 
ve ſhall find, that good plain Leather is all it needs: 
A good upper Leather to keep the Foot tight and 
warm, and a ſtout Sole to defend the Ball of the Foot 
rom being hurt by what it treads upon. But now, 
ta Man bear regard to Ornament and Luxury, as 
vell as Uſe and Convenience; then nothing leſs 
than Gold, and Purple, and Jewels, will ſerve the 
urn, and one of theſe Extravagancies only ſerves 
o make way for another. For, it ſeems, the Romans 
rere grown fo curious and vain, as to wear rich Pur- 
le Shoes, and Shoes fer with precious Stones, and 
theſe were more exquiſite and modiſh Vanities than 


E 
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ATE 


be uſed : and commanded us to this purpoſe ; 
That thoſe wants of the Body, which are neceſ- 
ſary to be ſupplied, ſo as to render it ſerviceable 


and eve- 
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| Now juſt thus it is in the getting, and the ſpend. 
| ing an Eſtate : When a Man hath once tranſgreſſed 
thoſe bounds, which Nature and Neceſſity have ſet 
him, he wanders no body knows whither ; and is 
continually adding one tooliſh Expence to another, N (+ 
and one idle whimſie to another, till at laſt he be 90 
plunged over Head and Ears in Luxury and Vanity, W (: 
For, theſe were the only Cauſes of ſeducing him at 
firſt ; and, when once he had broke looſe from his MW RI 
meaſures, a thouſand imaginary wants preſented an 
themſelves, and every one of theſe gave him a i pr 
great a diſturbance, as if they had been real ones. WM {ti; 
Ar firſt he wanted only ten thouſand Pound, then 
twenty; and when he was poſſeſs'd of this, he MW — 
wanted forty, as much as ever he did the firſt Ten; 

ſo he would a hundred, if he had forty, and fo to al 
Eternity; for he has now let his Delites looſe, and WF r7-7 
theſe are a boundleſs Ocean never to be filled. 


Now nothing is more evident, than that thoſe De- 
ſires which do not keep within the bounds of Ul: ö 
and Convenience, do, and muſt needs grow inf / 
nite and inſatiable. Not only, becauſe this is the / 
lait Fence, and there is nothing left to {top them WWF & 
afterwards ; but becauſe we ſee plainly, that, when} $ 

they exceed theſe things, they quickly neglect and ,/ 
diſregard them too ; forget the ends, to which they ff 
are directed, and inſtead of preſerving, ſometime 
deftroy, the Body. Thus we often ruin our Health, 5 
and diſtort our Limbs, only for Ornament and Fa- / 
ſhion, and make thoſe very Ga our Diſcaſes, which 

Nature intended for Remedies againſt them. 
And poſſibly, upon this account more particular 
ly, Epifferus might make choice of a Shoo to illu 
{trate his Argument. For this inſtance is the mor 
emphatical and ſignificant, becauſe, if we do not 
take care to fit the Foot, but make it bigger th. 
it ought to be, for Beauty and Ornament, it hin 
vers our going inſtead of helping us, and o — 
make 
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makes us ſtumble, and tall very dangerouſly, So 
that it is plain, the Conſiderations, which relate to 


our uſing the things of the World, will give us great 


light into that part of our Duty, which relates to 
the getting of them; and the Rules, we are to be 
governed by, are in great meaſure the ſame in both 
Caſes. 

And theſe Chapters too, which preſcribe to us the 
Rules, and the Duty of Moderation, both in uling 
and getting an Eſtare, may in my Opinion be very 
properly referred to the ſame common Head of Ju- 
{tice wich the former. 


CHAP. LIXIK 


When Women are grown up to Feurte*n, they begin to 
be courted and cariſſed ; then they thint, that the 
recommending themſolves to the Affictions of the. 
Men is the only bufin'ſs thry have to attend to, and 
fo preſently fall to tricking, and dr:ſſing, and pra- 

Ciſing all the little engaging Arts p:culiar to their 

Sex : In theſe they place all their hoves, as they do 

all their happineſs in the ſucc:ſs of them. But it is 

fit they ſhould be given to underſtand, that there are 

other attractives much more powerful than theſe ; 

That the Reſpett we pay them, is not due to their 

Beauty, ſo much as to their Modeſly, and Innocence, 

and unaſfected Vertue. And that theſe are the true, 

the irrefiſtible Charms, ſuch as will make the ſureſt 

and moſt laſting Conqueſt s. 


COMMENT. 


Ince he had in the foregoing Diſcourſes allowed 

his Philoſopher to marry, ic was but reaſonable, 
tat he ſhould inſtruct him here, what Methods are 
B b 3 molt 
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moſt proper to be made uſe of in the choice of z 
Wife, and which are the moſt neceſlary and deſita. 
ble Qualifications for her. This therefore he does, 
in ſhort, but very ſigniticant Obſervations, ſhewing 
what a wiſe Man ſhould chiefly regard, and expo. 
ſing at the ſame time the miſchiefs, that the gene. 
rality of Men fall into, by taking wrong meaſures, 
Moit People, ſays he, when they are diſpoſed to 
marry, look for a young and a beautiful Mittreſs, 
then they cringe, and flatter, and adore her; keep a 
mighty diſtance, and accoſt her in the moſt reſped. 
ful and ſubmiſſive Terms imaginable ; and the end 
of all this is no other, than the enjoyment of her 
Perſon. The Women know the meaning of all this 
well enough, and manage themſelves accordingly ; 
they dreſs, and ſet off their Perſons to the belt ad- 
vantage, and theſe are the Arts they ſtudy to recom- 
mend themſelves by. 

Now in truth, though we declaim againſt this Va- 
nity and Folly in that Sex, yet the Men are much 
more to biame than They. For the Original of 
all this Vanity is from our ſelves: And the Folly 
is ours, when we pay ſo much reſpe& upon ac- 
counts that ſo little deſerve it. It is in our power 
to reform what we condemn, and it is our Duty 
to do it. We ſhould ſhew them, that no Beauty 
hath any Charms, but the inward one of the Mind; 
and that a gracefulneſs in their Manners is much 
more engaging, than that of their Perſon and Mien. 
That Meekneſs, and Obedience, and Modeſty, are 
the true and laſting Ornaments : For ſhe, that has 
theſe, is qualified as ſhe ought to be for the ma- 
nagement and governing of a Family, for the bear- 
ing and educating of Children, for an affectionate 
and tender Care. of her Husband, and for ſubmit- 
ting to a prudent and frugal way of living. And 
when-all is done, theſe, and theſe only, -= the 
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Charms and the Ornaments, that render Wives a- 
miable, and give them the beſt Title to · our Ho- 


nour and Reſpect. 


— — 


CH AP. LXII. 


There is no ſurer fign of Stupidity, and want of Senſe, [: 
than 'to trifle away a great deal of time in things 15 
relating to the Body, as to be long at Exerciſe, or 
at Meals, or in Drinking, or in the other Functi- 
ons of Nature, For we ouzht to look upon all that 
is done to the Body, as things by the bye, and the 
Improvement of the Soul, as that which challenges 
our Time, and is the true and main End, and Buſi- 
neſs of our Lives. 


COMMENT. 


S Men of excellent Parts, and noble Diſpoſiti- 

ons, are always aiming at ſomething that is 

manly and brave, and aſpire after as high degrees 

of Accuracy and Perfection, as their Nature can 
carry them up to; ſo ſluggiſh and heavy Souls are 
ever employing themſelves in ſomething that is little 
and vulgar, and inſignificant, where they hope to 
meet with no Difficulty, and from whence they are 
ſure to reap no Honour. So that, when we con- 
ſder Man, as he is a Creature, whoſe very Eſ- 
ſence is a Reaſoning Soul, and whoſe Body is only 
the Inſtrument of that Soul, contrived for her uſe, 
and to be employed at her Pleaſure ; for ſuch a 
one, I ſay, to concern himſelf very little in the O- 
perations of the Soul, but to let that lie idle and 
cultivated, while all his Time and Pains are be- 
lowed upon the Body, argues a mighty Defect in 
Nature, and indeed can ſcarce proceed from any 
b 4. other 
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other "Cauſe, than ſuch a Defect. For what Arti- 
ficer of any Note or Skill at all would ſpend his 
whole time upon ſcouring his Tools, without put. 
ting them to the Uſes they were intended for, and 
following his Trade with them? And yet this ſenſe. 
leſs Wretch is every Man, that applies all his Care 
and Time to the Service of his Body, and neglect, 
his Mind. 

But in Truth, this mighty Aſſiduity upon the 
Pody, does not only betray want of Senfe, but ex- 
ceſs of Paſſion roo. For the time we ſpend upon 
any Object is uſually proportionable to the Plea- 
ſure we take in it, and the Affection we have for 
it. And for this Reaſon, we ought to look upon 
all the Pains we are at upon the Body, only as 4 
thing by the bye; to have very little Tendernel; 
for, and take but ſmall Satisfaction in it, and to 
transfer all theſe things to an Object more worthy 
of them, even that Soul, whoſe Inſtrument and Ser- 
vant this Body is; for they are all its due: and 
this is the true Mealure and Rule, by which we ſhould 


be governed, in the diftribution of our Services to 
each of them. | | 


— 
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C HAP. IXIV. 


When any Man docs you an Injury, or refledls upon 
' your Good Name, conſider with your ſelf, that be 
does this out of a Perſuaſton, that it is no mort 
than what you deſerve, and what becomes him 1 
ſay or do. And it cannot be expected, that your 
Opinion of things, but his onn, ſhould give Liv 
to his Behaviour. Now if that Opinion of his be 
Erroneous, the © Misfortune is not jours, but his 
be is thus led into Miſtakes concerning jes. 17 
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" the Truth of a Propoſition is not ſhaken one whit, 

by a Man's ſuppoſing it to be falſe ; the Conſequence 
is not the worſe, but the Perſon that judges amiſs 
of it Is. Such Conſiderations as theſe may ſerve to 
diſpoſe you to Patience and Meeknejs ; and by de- 
grees you will be able to bear the moſt ſcurrilous 
Reproaches, and think the bittereſt, and moſt in- 
ent Traducer, worth no other return than this 
mild Anſwer, That theſe, it ſeems, are his Thoughts 
of you, and it is no ſtrange, that this Man ſhould 
vent his own Opinion freely, and act according 
to it. 


„ 


COMMENT. 


HIS Chapter is plainly intended to perſuade 

us to bearing of Injuries with Meekneſs and 

Moderation ; and the Arguments made uſe of to 
this purpoſe are Two. 

The firſt proceeds upon a Foundation evident to 
common Senſe, and confirmed by the Practice and 
Experience of all the World ; which is, Thar every 
Man acts in agreement with his own particular No- 
tions of things, and does what, at the inſtant of do- 
ing it, appears to him fitteſt to be done. And there- 
fore, if his Apptehenſions differ from ours, as it can- 
not be any great Matter of Wonder, ſo neither 
does it miniſter any juſt Cauſe of Reſentment, be- 
cauſe he follows the Dictates of his Breaſt, and I 
follow mine, and ſo do all the World. So that it 
would be a moſt extravagant and ſenſeleſs thing for 
me to be angry tor his ating according to Nature, 
and _ a Principle univerſally conſented to by all 
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But you will ſay perhaps, That his following 
his own Opinion is not the thing you quarrel 
wih, but the entertaining an ill Opinion of you, 


for 
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for which there is no Ground or Colour of ju. 
ſtice. Now, upon Examination of this Pretence 
too, it will be found, that you have not at all 
mended the Matter, but that this is as ridicu- 
lous and abſurd a Paſſion as the other. For if he 
have done you no harm, where is the Provocati- 
on ? and that it is plain he hath not, for no Bod 
is the worſe for it but himſelf. He that thinks he 
does well when he really does ill, that miſtakes Fall. 
hoods for Truth, is under a dangerous Deluſion, 
and ſuffers extreamly by his Error. And therefore 
the Man that injures your Perſon or your Reputa- 
tion, does but wound himſelf all the while: And 
this he does more effectually, and to his own greater 
Prejudice, than it is poſſible for you in the height 
of all your deſired Revenge, or for the moſt Po- 
tent and malicious Enemy in the World, to do. For 
whatever the World commonly eſteems moſt noxi- 
ous, can reach no farther than the Body, or the 
External Enjoyments, and conſequently does not, 
in ſtrict ſpeaking, hurt the Man himſelf : But Er- 
ror is a Blemiſh upon the Soul, an Evil that affects 
his Eſſence, and taints the very diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of the Human Nature. 

Now, that the Perſon who entertains this ſalſe 
Opinion, and not He, concerning whom it is en- 
tertained, receives all the Prejudice by it, he proves 
beyond all Contradiction, by the Inſtance of a 
complex Propoſition. For, ſuppoſe one fhould 
ſay, If it be Day, then the Sun is above the Ho- 
7izon, and another Perſon ſhould maintain that 
this is falſe ; his ſtanding out againſt it, does not 
in any degree weaken the Truth of the Aſſer- 
tion, nor invalidate the neceſſary dependence of 
the Two Parts of it upon each other: It remains 
in the ſame Perfection ſtill; but the Perſon who 
judges amiſs concerning it, does not ſo. Thus 
the Man that affronts or traduges you contrary — 


— 
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Al the Rules of Juſtice, and Honour, and Duty, 
injures himſelf, but you continue untouch'd ; and 
neicher the Edge of the Weapon, nor the Venom 
of his Tongue can enter you. Eſpecially if you 
are, as you ought to be, fully convinced, that there 
is no ſuch thing as Good or Evil to be had from 
any thing, but What falls within the Compaſs of our 
own Choice. : 

When therefore you have called up your Rea- 
ſon, and have reflected, firſt, how natural it is for 
every Man to be governed by his own Senſe of 
things; and then, that the Injury does not really 
reach you, but falls back upon the Perſon who 
rainly intended ir for you; this will cool your Paſ- 
ſion, and fill you with a generous Diſdain, you 
will think his impotent Malice deſerves to be ſlight- 
ed only, and may check both his Folly, and your 
own Reſentment, with ſome ſuch ſcornful return 
as this, That he does but what all the Warld do; 
for though all are not of the ſame mind, yet in 
that vaſt variety of Opinions every Man adts accor- 
ding to his own. 


CHAP. LXV. 


Every thing hath two Handles, th: one ſoft and 
manageable, the other ſuch as will not endure to be 
touched. If then your Brother do you an Injury, 
do not take it by the hot and the hard handle, by re- 
preſenting to your ſelf all the aggravating Circum- 
ſtances of the Fatt; but look rather on the ſoft 
fide, and extenuate it as much as 1s poſſible, by 
conftdering the nearneſs of the Relation, -_ 
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Obligations to Kindueſs, which a fingle Provoca. 
tion ought not to diſſolve. And thus you will 


bake the accident by its manageable hazdle. 
COMMENT, 


LL the parts of this material World are com- 
A poſed of different Principles and contrary 
Qualities : From whence it comes to paſs, that in 
ſome reſpects they agree, and can ſubſiſt together, 
and in others they are oppolite, and incompatible, 
and deſtructive of one another. Thus the Fire 
hath the two Qualities of hot and dry, moſt re- 
markable-in it. With regard to its Heart it agree; 
well with the Air, and is compatible with it; bur 
its Drought'is repugnant to the moiſture of the Air, 
and contends with it, and deſtroys it. And this 
Obſervation holds in Moral, as well as Natural, 
Philoſophy. For thus an Injury received from a 


Brother hath two handles, and is capable of diſſe- 


rent Conſtructions and different Reſentments, ac- 
cording to that handle we take it by. Conſider the 
Man, my Brother, my Friend, my old Play- fellow, 
and Acquaintant, and this is the ſoft and pliable 
ſide, it diſpoſes me to Patience and Reconcilia- 


tion, and Kindneſs ; But if you turn the other ſide, 


and regard only the Wrong, the Indignity, the un- 
natural Uſage of ſo near a Relation: this is the 
untratable part, it will not bear the Touch, and 
diſpoſes to nothing _— and 1 Now 
it is plain, that what we eſteem light and very to- 


lerable, is entertained by us with Eaſineſs and Pa- 
tience, and makes no change in our Cheerfulnels 
and Temper ; but what we look upon as grievous 
and inſupportable, leaves very angry Reſentment, 
and melancholy Impreſſions, and utterly diſcompo- 


ſes the evenneſs and quiet of our Minds, T * 
| 7 
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the natural reſult of ſuch Accidents, and ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions. But now, ſince it is our Duty always 
to preſerve the Mind ſedate and calm, not to ſuſ- 
fer it either to be dejected with Grief and Sullen- 
neſs, or ruffled with Anger; ſince we are obliged 
to bear whatever happens to us with Patience and 
Moderation; and ſince all things have two han- 
dles, one that will, and the other that will not, a- 
bide the Touch, it is plain that the way to dil- 
charge this Obligation, is 2 to lay hold on 
the right and the tractable handle. For in Truth, 
all things whatſoever, Riches and Poverty, Health 
and Sickneſs, Marriage and Celibacy, Children and 
no Children ; and, to be ſhort, all the Accidents 
of human Lite are juſt as you uſe and receive them, 
and have both their Conveniences to recommend 
them, and their Inconveniences to leſſen our eſteem 
of them. 

Thus Riches are deſirable, if you conſider the 
Advantages of Plenty, and this is their ſoft handle; 
but then they are attended with infinite Care, ac- 
quired with Toil, poſſeſs'd with Fear, loſt with 
Remorſe and Trouble ; and theſe Anxieties are 
allays and abatements upon them, and their untra- 
ctable Handle. Poverty ſeems very tolerable, when 
we reflect upon the Quiet and the undiſturbed Re- 
tirements of that ſtate ; but if we turn the Tables, 
and obſerve the Indigence and Dependence of it, 
the Neglect, and the Scorn that it expoſes one to, 
theſe make it very dreadful and almoſt inſupport- 
able. Health is very deſirable, upon the account of 
that perfect caſe and freedom we enjoy with it; the 
Vigour of our Spirits, and the ready and punctual 
Obedience of all our Parts, in diſcharging their re- 
ſpective Duties: But even this hath its Incumbran- 
ces too, the Arrogance and aſſuming Pride, and 
that Confidence in their own Strength, to which 
lulnefs of Blood commonly expoſes Men. Sickneſs 
P appears 
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appears a very tolerable Evil, when we reflect, that, 
as the Spirits are low, fo are the Paſſions too, and 
the Mind is, then more free and undiſturbed: But 
che Faintings, and Languiſhings, and Uneatineſs of 
a ſick Bed, are the hard and the heavy Handle, 
Marriage is recommended to us by the ſorisfaction 
of having Iſſue of our own ; the tender Care and 
mutual Affection of both Parties; but then it hath 
its Bitter, as well as its Sweet, the multiplying of 
Cares, and creating new Wants to one's ſelf. an in- 
ordinate Fondneſs, and a perpetual Uneafineſs and 
Fears for thoſe we love ſo dearly. And ſurely the 
want of Children, which is commonly eſteemed fo 
mighty an Unhappineſs, hath a great deal to exte- 
nuate it; for this leaves a Man free and eaſie, 

ualifies him to encounter with any Difficulties, 

elivers him from all that anxious Concern, which 
the Care and Dependence of a Family muſt of ne- 
ceſſity diſtract him with; it allows him leiſure for 
attending better Studies, and diſengages him from 
chat extravagant Folly, of making himſelf a Slave 
to the World, and enjoying nothing while he lives, 
that he may leave a little more to his Family when 
he dies ; and, which in my Opinion is the greatelt 
misfortune of all, it brings him under no Tempta- 
tion of Indulgence and Fondneſs for lewd and un- 
gracious Children : For though their being ſuch is 
a mighty Affliction, yet, alas! we too often make 
it a greater to our ſelves ; and love their very Vi- 
ces, becauſe our own Children are guilty of them. 
Even Inſolencies, and Injuries, and Affronts, have 
ſomething to extenuate them ; for very often, when 
Men reproach us, they bring us better acquainted 
with our own Concerns, and tells us ſomething we 
did not know before ; but, to be ſure, they always 
miniſter occaſions of Patience, and exerciſe our Ver- 
tue. Corporal Pains and Puniſhments are of all o- 
thers the moſt formidable to humane Nature; and 
popes yer 
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yer the anguiſh of theſe would be mitigated, and 
we ſhould in ſome degree be reconciled to them, 
did we but reflect what good they do us; did we 
conſider, that they try the Soul, as Fire does Me- 
tals, and purifie it from its Droſs. And if there 
were no other Benefit to be had from them, yet 
the very enduring them with Courage and Con- 
ſtancy is itſelf a very great one. And much more 
it is for a Man's real advantage to fall into Affli- 
&ions and behave himſelf gallantly under them, 
than never to be diſtreſſed or afflicted at all. For 
the eſcaping Afflictions is only a piece of good For- 
tune, which reaches to the Body, or the Eſtate, 
and no farther; but the bearing them with Forti- 
tude and Decency is a Happineſs of the Soul, and 
what the Man is properly the better for. Nay, 
laſtly, to ſhew that there neither is, nor can be any 
thing without the Two Handles we ſpeak of, even 
our Enemies themſelves have them; and it is a 
very feaſible thing to make a Benefit of them too; 
For their Spight awakens our Care, puts us upon 
examining into our own Paflions and Failings more 
nicely ; and the knowing how curious they will be 
to obſerve, and how. pleaſed to find our Faults, ren- 
ders us more circumſpect and wary in all our Beha- 
viour. And theſe are ſuch valuable Conſiderations, 
that Plutarch thought it worth his while to write a 
Tra& on purpoſe upon this Subject, to ſhew how a 
Man may manage himſelf fo, as to improve the 
Malice of his Enemies, and convert it to his own 
Advantage. 
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There is no Conſequence or neceſſary Connexion at a1 
between theſe Aſſertions: I am richer than yu, P. 
therefore I am a better Man than you; or, I im hi 
more learned, or eloquent than you, therefore 8. 
am better than yow. But all the Inference that 

can be made from ſuch Compariſons, is only this : g. 
T am a richer Man than yow, therefore my Eſtate i; M be 

_ larger than jours; I am more Eloquent than zu Wh: 

therefore my Expreſſions are more proper, and m ¶ uo 
Style more delicate than yours. and what is all Wo": 
this to the purpoſe For neither the H ſtate nor the ¶ pe 
Style is the Man : and conſequently theſe may be the 
better, and yet you may not be one whit the better. ber 


COMMENT. the 


E N of Letters commonly ſhew their Talent 

in quaintneſs of Expreſſion and exact Com- 
poſition, which is a nicety unbecoming a Philoſo- 
pher, except this Faculty were inſtilled very early, 
and grew up with him; ſo that Education and long 
Cuſtom have made him ſo great a Maſter of Lan- 
guage, that his Rehtorick be not laboured or affected, 
but flow naturally from him. And even the Man 
who is thus happy, muſt not value himſelf upon it; 
becauſe this is not the End a Philoſopher ought to 
aim at, nor the peculiar Excellence of human Na- 
ture. Eleganceis properly what ſuch Studies pretend 
to; and he that ſucceeds well in them, gains the Re- 
2 of a good Poet, or a good Hiſtorian. But 
he that aſpires to the Character of a Good Man, and 
defires to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a Life conformable 
to the beſt Reaſon, propoſes an End agreeable to ſuch 


a Life; and conſequently cannot have any pretence 
Ye 0 
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o prefer himſelf before another, ſor any advantages 
of Eloquence that he hath above him. For there is 
a wide difference between ſuch a one's Eloquence 
and himſelf: Nor is this the eſſential Property and 
prerogative of his Nature, that he ſhould receive 
his Denomination from it, as every Artificer is diſtin- 
guiſhed by his Profeſſion. So that all the boaſt that 
can be allowed him in this caſe, comes only to thus 
much, My Language is better than yours. And this In- 
ſtance is what I the rather have choſen to inũſt upon, 
becaufe I imagine Epiferws his main intention here, 
was to give his Philotopher a check, for that ſuperſti- 
tious Nicety very common among them, of bei 

over- curious and elaborate in their Compoſitions, — 
ſpending too much time and pains about Words. But, 
becauſe this was a tender point, that other Inſtance 
of the Richer Man's exalring himſelf is added, the 
better to cover his Deſign, and make the Reproof 


the ſofter. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


If any Man bathes too ſoon, do not you preſently ſay, 
He hath done ill in it ; but only, that he did 
it early. If a Man drink a great deal of Wine, 
do not cenſure him for having done ill; but only 
ſay, That he drinks a great deal : For how is it 
poſſible for you to know whether he did ill or no, 
wnleſs you were conſcious of his Intentions, and ſaw 
the Grounds he went upon* And this Caation, 
which I here adviſe you, is the oply way to pre- 
vent that common ben! and Incanuentience, of 
determining raſbly upon outward appearances, an 
denouncing peremptorilj concerning things that you 


40 not know. 
Ce COM 
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COMMENT. 


E would have us proceed in our Judgment of 

Men's Actions with great accuracy and cir. 
cumſpection: Not to be too forward in giving our 
Opinion of any kind, either in praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
acquitting or condemning of them, till we ar; 
firſt well ſatisfied of the Perſon's Intention, why 
Reaſons he proceeded upon, and what End he d. 
rected it to. For theſe are the very Conſiderations 
that make an Action formally good or evil ; and ac. 
cording as theſe vary, they may deſerve a very dif. 
ferent Interpretation. Thus a Man may give Blows 
and do good in it (if this be intended to correg 
a Fault ; ) he may give one Suſtenance to his pre- 
judice (if it be deſigned to feed his Diſeaſe ; ) nay, 
matters may be fo ordered, that Stealing fhall be an 
Ad of Juſtice, and Reſtitution an Injury, as if the 
Object of both be a Mad-man's Sword. 

If then we would deal honeſtly and fairly, we 
muſt judge of Actions according to the Circumſtan- 
ces that appear to us, and as they are in themſelves 
When we ſee a Man bathe before the uſual Hour, al 
we ſhould ſay of it is, That he hath done it early; 
without pretending to determine the Quality of the 
Fact, or calling it good or evil, till we know what 
it was that moved him to do ſo. Poſſibly he was 
obliged to fit up all Night, and wanted this Refreſh- 
ment to ſupply his loſs of Sleep. Now this and the 
like are very material Conſiderations ; for a Man' 
motives and intention quite alter the nature of the 
thing. You ought not then to be too haſty in paſ- 
ſing Judgment upon this Bathing out of courſe ; for 
till theſe things are known, the Quality of the Fat 
does not lie before you, nor have you any matter to 
proceed upon. Thus again a Man may drink 3 
larger proportion of Wine than ordinary, and there 

1 may 
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may de ſeveral Reaſons that will juſtifie him in it; 
the Confticution of his Body, or the Seaſon of the 
Year, or the Temperament of the Air, may make 
it neceſſary. And conſequently what raſh and bu- 
fie People are apt to condemn, when well enquired 
into, proves no more than Duty and Prudence, done 
to ſatisfie Nature, or to ſupport the Spirits in faint, 
ſulery Weather, or to keep out moiſt Fogs or peſti- 
lential Vapours. 

Now if we do thus, as he adviſes, and ſtop at the 
Actions themſelves, without preſuming to applaud, 
or to condemn them, till we have throughly exa- 
mined into the Grounds of them, and are ſatisfied 
of the Man's Diſpoſition and Deſign, we decline 
in Injuſtice and an Inconvenience, which other- 
viſe it is impoſſible to avoid. And that is, the 
nowing one thing, and judging another; the de- 
ermining more than we have Evidence for. For 
n both the Inſtances before us, nothing appears but 
he outward AR, and its Circumſtances, that the 
Bathing was early, that the Wine was much; but the 
auſes of theſe 40 not appear, upon which depends 
he moral Good or Evil of the thing; and yet the 
uſie World are ever giving their definitive Sentence 
n this point too. And what can be more raſh, more 
jurious, more abſurd than this, from whac they do 
e peremptorily to pronounce of what they do not 
ec 

Now ſince Men's Minds, and the ſecret Springs of 
heir Actions, do ſo very ſeldom fall within our no- 
ce, I take Epictetus his Delign here to be the diſſua- 
ng us in general from judging Men at all: And 
deed it is but prudent for our own fakes, as well 
$ fit for theirs, to be very ſparing in this parti- 
ar; that, by ſuſpending our Judgment, we may 
ot fall under the ſhame of retracting it afterwards 
pon better Information. And therefore he would 
ot haye us over- forward, either in our Cenſures, or 
Ce 2 our 
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our Commendations; though he levelled this Cha. 
pter chiefly, no doubt, againſt the Condemning ſide 
becauſe the Injury, done by raſh Cenſures, is gene. 
rally greater, and becauſe the Evil is a great deal more 
popular; for the World is not raſh only, but ill. 
narur'd tco; they are apt and glad to find Fault, 
and forward ſometimes to make them. This baſe 
Practice therefore lay more directly to the Author; 
purpoſe, which was to inſtruct us in another Branch 
of Juſtice, one indeed no leſs neceſſary than any af 
the reſt ; viz. That which concerns our Neighbour; 
Reputation. 


CHAP. LXVIII. 
Never profeſs yourſelf a Philofopher, nor talk nich 


of Rules and wiſe Otſervations, among the Jon 
rant and Vulgar ; but let your Rules be ſeen in 
jour Practice. Thus, when you are at 4 Public 
Entertainment, difrewſe Pot of Temperance and 
Moderation to the Company; but let your on 
Example teach it them; and remember ih 
Socrates upon all occafrons declined Oſtentation; + 
inſomuch, that when ſome Perſons in dijo 
came to him, and defired him to recommend 
them to a Philoſopher, he carried them to om: 
that profeſs d themſelves ſuch, without expreſin; 
the leaft Indignation at the Aﬀront they had pu 
non him. | 
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(CHAP. Lxix. 


Nay, if you happen in Converſation with ignorant 
and common Men, though they ſtart 4 Diſcourſe 
concerning ſome Points in Philoſophy, do you for- 
bear joining with them in it: For when Men are 
formard to vent their Notions, it is a ſhrewd 
fign they are not well digeſted It is paſſicle your 
Silence may be interpreted Ignorance, and that 
ſome of the Company may be confident, and rude 
enough, to tell you ſo. But if you hear this Re- 
proach mithout being concerned, then be aſſured 
your. Phaleſophy begins to have its due effect: 
For, as Sheep do not give up again the Graſs 
they have eaten, to ſhew how well they are fed; 
lut prove the Goodn'ſs of the Paſture and their 
own Caſe, by concotting their Meat well, and Ering- 
ing 4 large Fleece, and giving large quantities 
ef Milk; ſo muſt you approve the Excellence of 
your Doctrines to the World, not by Diſputes and 
plauſible Harangues, but ty digeſting th:m into 
Practice, and growing ſtrong in Vertue. 
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COMMENT. 


ng 7 Y this Paſſage you may plainly perceive, that the 
vl} Perſon addreſt to is not ſuppoſed to be a com- 


ere Philoſopher ; for ſuch a one is in no danger of 
ringing up indigeſted Notions ; nor can he need the 
ivice given to that purpoſe. This is applicable only 
v one that is {till in a ſtate of Probation and Profici- 
ncy, who hath not yet abſolutely delivered his Mind 
om the importunate Pailions of Popularity and Selt- 
onceit, and affecting to be thought wile, Vices, 

Ce which 
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which this Author hath taken great Pains to expoſe, 
and reform, and that as by other Arguments, ſo parti. 
cularly by one, which the Method taken in this Cha. 
pter plainly infinuates ; wiz. LES 

Thar as one cannot with any Truth ſay, That the 
Braſs, while it is melting down, is a Stacue, or that 
an Embryo is a Man; ſo neither can we, Thar a Per. 
ſon, who is ſtill under Diſcipline and Proficiency, is 
a Philoſopher. Theſe are the rude and imperfect Be. 
ginnings of what is to come after; but they are not 
the Things themſelves : They are the matter under 
preparation, but they have not the Form, which 
muſt conſtitute their Eſſence: And, though they 
be in never ſo fair a Diſpoſition to receive it, yet 
till this is done, they are not the perfect Beings, 
which they muſt and would be. But, though in o- 
ther caſes it be ſufficient to ſay, That to call them ſo 
were a Breach of Truth, yet in this that ſeems too 

entle an Imputation: For there is, in a truly Philo- 
ſophical Life, ſomething ſo great and venerable, 
ſomething ſo much above the common Condition of 
Humane Nature, and ſo very near approaching to 
Divine, that the aſcribing ſuch exquiſite Perfection 
to Perſons, who are as yet only climbing up to it, 
may juſtly ſeem, not only a bold Falſhood, bug an 
impious and blaſphemous one too. 

Shall then that Man, who mult not preſume 0 
call himſelf a Philoſopher, take upon him the Office 
of one? Shall he ſet himſelf in the Chair, and thin 
it becomes him, who is but a Learner, to teach, and 
magiſterially dictate to others? No, certainly; it! 
fit he ſhould know his diſtance, and keep it. But 
you'll object, That this will be a mighty Hindrance | 
bis Proficiency, by debarring him that Diſcourſe with Mi 
of leſs - Attainments, which ſhould _— and impror 

is Talent. I anſwer, That the Diſcourle Epides 
diſallows, is not ſuch, as is intended for a Trial, bu 
the Effect of Vanity; nor is the Deſign of it Advance 
| men 
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ment in Wiſdom, but Oſtentation and Applauſe, 
Well, but How muſt he behave himſelf in ſuch Company 
then? Why, the propereſt and moſt effectual courſe 
to recommend himſelf, will be, to forbear the vent- 
ing his Principles in Words, which is but an empty 
and a very ſuperficial way of propagating them; and 
to demonſtrate the Power and Influence of them in 
his Actions. This is a ſubſtantial Argument, and an- 
ſwers the true End of Philoſophy, which is not florid 
WW Harangue and nice Diſpute, but prudent and un- 
WW blamable Practice; for this was never intended to 
\W ccach us to talk well, but to live well. IF therefore 
be at 2 Publick Dinner, do not trouble yourſelf to read 
(i grave Lectures to the 2822 concerning Temperance in 

Eating, and its juſt Bounds and Meaſures ; but take care 
V obſerve thoſe Meaſures, and keep within thoſe Bounds 
of jourſef, For by this means you will gain Authority 
off co your Inſtructions ; and, when it comes to your 
urn to preſcribe to others, every Word will make its 
„own way. For, how ridiculous and ablurd is it, to 
x ſet other Men Rules of Temperance, or Patience, 
of and at the ſame time to be guilty of Gluttony, or 
no ſink under the Burden of Afflictions ones ſelf 2 What 
t force or weight can ſuch a one expect his moſt ſtu- 
io died Diſcourſes ſhould find? And, How unreaſona- 
ble and inconſiſtent is it to impole ſuch Laws upon 
other Mens Conduct, as we are not content to ſub- 
mit to in our own 2? 

But this is not all, He requires a higher degree of 
Self- denial ſtill. He does not only forbid the begin- 
ning of ſuch kind of Diſcourſe; but if any of the 
Ignorant and Vulgar engage in it of their own ac- 
cord, he will not allow us to join with them, nor 
ſet up for an Oracle, or great Doctor, among Men 
of meaner Attainments than ourſelves. For this (he 
1 lays) is very fuſpicious, and looks, as if what is ſo 
bully "ery ready to come up, loaded the Stomach, and 
com 25 never. well digeſted. For as Mears, when they 
Cc 4 arp 
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are duly concocted, diſtribute themſelves into the ſe. 
veral Parts, and mix with the vital Juices and Blood 
to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the wy ; fo do Maxim 
and Dodtrings, when well digeſted, convert into 
Nourithment, and make the Soul healthful and yi. 
gorous. There they lie, like Sap in the Root, which, 
when occaſion ſerves, ſpreads itſelf, and brings forth 
the Fruits of vertuous Actions firſt ; and when the 
proper Seaſon comes, and theſe have attained a jutt 
Maturity, then of edifying Diſcourſes in great abun- 
dance. But if any one ſhall for2e this Fruit of Dil- 
courſe before its time, when it is not yet ripe and 
kindly, this in all likelihood will turn to no better 
account, than the, difcharging ones Stomach of un- 
digeſted Meat. And there cannot be a clearer proof 
that it wants Digeſtion, than our not being able to 
_ it any longer. For this is directly that Mans 
Caſe, that brings up his Precepts of Philoſophy 2. 
gain, While they are raw and whole, and does not 
ihew the effect, and ſtrength of them, in the im- 
provement of his Mind, and growing in thoſe ver- 
tuous Habits, which they were intended to produce 
and confirm. | 
And, in regard the Soul is naturally given to look 
abroad into the World, and, for that reaſon, feel: 
itſelf very powerfully wrought upon by good Exam. 
ples, he propoſes Socrates for an eminent pattern 0l 
Modeſty : who, though a moſt accompliſhed Philo 
ſopher, and declared by the Teſtimony of An 
himſelf ro be the Wiſeſt Man in the World : One 
who conſequently had good warrant to take more 
upon him, than any mere Proficient ought to Pre 
tend to, was yet the fartheſt that could be from 4 
aſſuming Temper, and made it the buſineſs of li 
whole Life, to decline and difcountenance Pride anc 
Oſtentation. One very remarkable Inſtance of | 
kind was his Behaviour to fome filly People, wit 
came with a deſign to put a Slur upon him, me * 
. I i . e, 
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lired, that he would recommend them to ſome Phi- 
loſopher, capable of inſtructing them. He ſaw thro 
their pretence well enough, but without taking 
any notice, or ſhewing the leaſt Reſentment of the 
Aſtront they intended him; carried them to the So- 
phiſters: Men, who had the Confidence to call 
themſelves Maſters and Profeſſors, and made a Trade 
of Teaching others. Thus when Hippecrates the Son 
of Apollodoru, made it his requelt to be helped to a 
Maſter, he recommended him to Protagoras. And 
in that Tract of Plato, which is entitled Tbeætetas, 
he ſays of himſelf, that he delivered over ſeveral to 
the Tuition of Prodicus, and ſeveral to other wile and 
great Men : So very ſparing was this Divine Perſon 
in putting himſelf forward, and fo far was he from 
— it a Diminution or Reflexion upon himſelf 
to be 1o. 

For this, after all, is the mighty Objection, and 
that againſt which Epictetus fortifies his Scholar. He 
does not think it a ſufficient renouncing of Vain- 
glory, not to begin a Philoſophical Diſcourſe among 
Men, who do not make Philoſophy their Buſineſs : 
No, nor to ſit ſtill, and not interpoſe when they have 
begun it; but there is yet a farther diſclaiming of 
this vicious Quality expected. It is probable, that this 
Silence may be thought to betray your Ignorance; it 
is poſſible ſome of the Company may be ſo plain as 
to tell you ſo; and tho' no Reproach can be more 
grating, than that of a defect in ones own Profeſ- 
lion, yet this Proficient is to run the riſque of that, 
and to hear it without being moved. This it he can 
do, it is a ſurer ſign that he hath mortitied his Vani- 
ve than his uttering the moſt elaborate Satyr in the 

orld againſt it; for you have an aſſurance now 
that other People contemn you. And if you can 
ſee, and hear this without Paſſion; if you find, that 
the Reſentments which uſed formerly co boil up in 
your Breaſt upon the like occaſions, now lie _ 
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and quiet; Take comfort, and triumph, for the ſub. 
duing of your Anger proves that the Operation i; 
begun, and that you are now reaping thoſe Fruit; 
which all the wiſe Exhortations you have heard, were 
intended to cultivate, and all your own Pains and 
Study propoſed to produce ; which is, a Life of Ver. 
tue and ſtrict Reaſon, and the making you not ſo 
much a florid and well-ſpoken, as a prudent and 1 
good Man. For Moral Precepts are learnt, not tobe 
repeated but practiſed; and the Excellency of then 
muſt be proved, not by the Memory, or the Tongue, 
but by the Converſation of the Hearer. And the bear- 
ing this imputation of Ignorance without any dif. 
order is itſelf ſuch a Proot ; for it ſhews the Mind to 
be got above both the Fame and the Cenſures of the 
World. And this is the Improvement every Maſter 
expects to find; for he, that, inſtead of Practice, gives 
him his Lectures again, and thinks himſelf the better 
for being able to remember and repeat them, is guilty 
of as great an Abſurdiry in Nature, as it would be 
for Sheep to throw up the Graſs they had eat, that fo 
the Shepherd may be ſatisfied of that good Feeding, 
which ought to ſhew itſelf in a large Fleece, firm- 
neſs of Fleſh, and abundance of Milk, 
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CHAP. IXX. 


If you have ſo far maſtered your Appetite, as to hav: 
brought your Body to coarſe Fare, and to be well 
contented with meer Neceſſaries, do not glory in 
jour abſtemious Diet. And if you drink nothing 
but Water, proclaim not your own Sobriety upon 
every occafion : Or if you would iuure anal n 
Hardſhip, do it for your own Benefit, not to at- 
tract the Admiration of other People, Let Vain- 
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" plorions Fools embrace Statues in the Streets, to 
ww the Crowd how long they can endure the Cold; 
but let your Trials of yourſelf be private: And 
if you would be Hardy in good earneſt, when you 
are almoſt quite parched with extreme Thirſt, take 
cold Water in your Mouth ; then deny yourſelf the 
ſatisfattion of Drinking, and ſpit it out again, 
and tell no body. 


COMMENT. 


Ain-glory hath a thouſand ſeveral Pretences to 
und itſelf upon; but the moſt uſual, and 
moſt fauſidle, are ſuch as Epictetu hath touched up- 
on in this Treatiſe. Some People court Mens ap- 
plauſe, by aſſuming Narratives of their own Perfor- 
mances ; others depend upon their Eloquence for 
it; a third ſort expect to be admired, by dictating 
to all the Companies they come in, and taking 
upon them to talk gravely, and teach every one 
they converſe with his Duty; and theſe he hath ex- 
ploded and warned us of already. There is another 
fort of Vanity very frequent, which is the valuing 
ourſelves upon voluntary Auſterities ; a ſpare Diet, 
a frugal way of Living, abſtaining from lawtul Plea- 
ſures, and uſing the Body to great Hardſhips ; and 
that makes the Subject of the Chapter now before 
us. 

The Perſons therefore, who put theſe Severities 
upon themſelves, are adviſed not to look big upon 
the Matter; that is, not to be too much exalted with 
an Opinion of their own Merit; or imagine, that 
they have attained to ſome peculiar Excellence, and 
made ſome mighty Conqueſt upon Humane Nature, 
which none but they ever made before. For alas ! 
how extravagant an imagination is this, when we ſee 
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ourſelves out- done every day, and many hundreds of 
indigent Wretches take up with leſs, and endure 
more, than the greateſt of theſe Boaſters can pretend 
to? *Tis true, the one do it out of Necellity, and 
the other out of Choice; but ſtill Humane Nature is 
the fame in both; and therefore it is plain, theſe 
Men, afcer all their Practice and Pains, have not 
carried it ſo far as it is capable of going. Beſides, 
there is always this Conſideration ready at hand to 
mortifie our Pride and Self-conceit of all kinds : that 
if we excel in this particular, yer there are ſeveral 
others wherein we are deficient ; and for one good 
Quality, which We have and Others want, there 
might many be reckoned, which Others have and 
Ve want. But there is indeed one peculiar Mil- 
fortune, that attends a Man's thinking highly of 
himſelf upon the account of any Excellence What. 
foever ; which is, That it both hinders him from 
improving and refining that particular Vertue, as o- 
therwiſe he might do, ſuppoſing that he hath attain- 
ed to the Perfection of it already; and it checks 
and cools his Endeavours after other Vertues, as over- 
rating this ſingle one, and thinking that alone ſuf- 
ficient. 

But do not (lays he) exerciſe any of your Vertues 
for pomp and ſhew ; nor, if you diink Water, beat 
about the Buſh in all Companies to wriggle in a Diſ- 
courſe of your own Abſtemiouſneſs and Sobriety : 
And if you would exerciſe any bodily Severity, do 
it for your Benefit, for a trial of your own Patience, 
to harden your Conſtitution, and to qualiſie you ſtill 
more and more for Toil, and Trouble, and Selt- 
denial. And if theſe be as they ſhould be, the true 
ends you propoſe from the Practice of them, you 
will be well ſatisfied with repeating them in private, 
and not covet the Eyes and Admiration of the Mul- 
titude, nor make it your buſineſs to gather a number 
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of Spectators * ; like thoſe Wretches, who when they 
run away from the violence of too mighty an Ene- 
my, implore the affiſtance of the People, and get 
upon the Statues to cry help, that they may be more 
ſcen, and ſooner get a Rabbie about them : Their 
bulineſs being only to draw Company together in 
their own Defence, and make themſelves and their 
Oppreflion more conſpicuous and deplorable. 

But, if you will be mortifying, do it privately and 
in good earneft ; when you are extreme thirty, 
take cold Water into your Mouth; and though your 
Entrails are ready to be burnt up, yet ſpit it out a- 
gain; and when you have thus ſubdued the impor- 
tunate Clamours of Nature and Neceſſity, tell no body 
what you have done. This is Mortification and Se- 
verity indeed. But the things of this kind, that are 
done to be ſeen and commended of Men, ſnew plain- 
ly that the bent of the Soul lies outwards ; that the 
Man is more concerned for the Fame of the World, 
than the real and intrinſick Goodneſs of the Action 
and lays a greater ſtreſs upon their Praiſe or Di 
praife, than upon the Approbation or the Reproaches 
of his own Conſcience. Beſides, he loſes all the real 
Geod of his Abſtinence and Severity, and profanes a 


i 
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The Account given of this Paſſage by Caſaubon, in his Notes 
on this Chapter, ſeems much more pertinent and ſatisfattory, than 
this given here by Sioplicins, Ha tells us, that the Aſcericks tormer- 
ly, amongſt other Trials in which they exerciſed themſelves, uſed 
to practiſe the enduring of Cold: To which. put poſe in a Froſty 
Winter's Morning, it was very common to go out into the Streets 
and Publick Places, and there cling round one of the Brafs or Marble 
Statues. And becauſe this was very juſtly ſuſpected to be done 
more to get the Obſervation and Applauſe of a gazing Rabble, than 
out of any good deſign upon themſelves; therefore Eprfferar chules 
that inſtance of expoſing Vain-glory upon theſe Accounts. This 
5 very clear and natural accaunt of the place, and feems ground- 
ed upon Authorities fufficient to give it the preference before that 
of Scmplicius. See Caſaub, in Epifieb. Not: 57. | 
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lar Applauſe. | 

"Man — the practiſing ſuch Auſterities as theſe 
upon ones ſelf, is of excellent uſe, Experience daily 
demonſtrates. For by this buffering of the Body, we 
keep that, and its ſenſual Inclinations under ; and 
reduce them ſo low, as not only to prevent any re. 
bellious Inſurrections againſt Reaſon, but to bring 
them to a willing and ready compliance, even with 
thoſe of its Commands, which are of hardeft dige. 
ſtion to Fleſh and Senſe : And there is moreover thi; 
_— Convenience in it, that theſe voluntary Hard. 
ſhips fit and prepare us for neceſſary and unavoidz- 
ble ones. Every Mans Circumſtances are fickle and 
ble; and ſure, when any Affliction, as Want, 
or the like, happens to us, it is no ſmall advantage 
for the Body to be ſo habituated, as to bear thoſe E- 
vils withour any great alteration or reluctancy, which 
it is not poſſible to run away from. This gains us 
an abſolute Maſtery over the World, and ſets us a- 
bove all the uncertainties of Humane Affairs, when 
it is no longer in the power of the moſt ſpightful 
Fortune to hurt us. For whatever extremity of ſuf- 
fering ſhe can poſſibly drive us to, this is only what 
we have by long Cuſtom made eaſie and familiar to 
ourſelves before. 


—ů — 
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It is the peculiar Quality, and 4 Character of an un- 
diſciplin d Man, and a Man of the World, to ex- 
pect no advantage, and to apprehend no miſchief 
from himſelf, but all from Objects without him: 
Whereas the Philoſopher, quite contrary, looks only 
inward, and apprih:nds, no Good or Evil can happen 


to him, but from himſelf alone, | 
Fe p ff CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXIL 


De marks that a Proficient in Philoſophy may be 
known by, are ſuch as theſe. He is not inqui- 
fitive or buſie in other Men's Matters, ſo as to 
cenſure, or to commend ; to accuſe, or to com- 


f 
: 
t 
1 
15 
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plain of any body. He never talks big of him- "i 
ſelf, nor magnifies his own Vertue or Wiſdow. \ | 
When he falls under any hindrance or diſappoint» 1 


ment in his Defigns, he blames none but him- 


ſelf. If any Perſon commend him, he ſmiles wt 
within himſelf, and receives it with a ſecret if 
Diſdain and if other People find Fault with him, if 
he is not at all ſolicitous in his own Vindication. Ai 


His whole Bebaviour i like that of a fick Man upon 
recovery, full of caution and fear leſt he ſbould 
relapſe again, and injure his advances towards. | 
Health, before it be confirmed and perfeitly ſound. | 


As for Defire, he hath utterly abandoned it, ex- Fl 
cept what depends upon his own ſelf ; and Aver- (i 
frons he hath none, but to ſuch Objects only as are ] 
vicious and repugnant to Nature and Reaſon ; The i 


Affections and Appetites, which Nature made ſtrong, } 
he hath abated, and taken off all the cdge and eager- ; 
neſs1of them. If he be diſparaged, — paſs for an li 
ignorant or inſenfible Man, he values it not, And, 


to ſum up all in a word, he is exceeding jealous |} 1 
of fl and ol ſerves every Motion of his Mind | 
a rigorouſly, as a Man would watch a Thief, or 10 
an Enemy, that lies lur bing to rob or to kill | 


him. 
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COMMENT. | 


Hs hath now. gone through all the inſtruaire WM © 
1 part of his Book, and is drawing on toward; x 
Concluſion: And the Subſtance of what he chooſe; 
ro cloſe up all with, is this molt neceffary Caution, 
That we muſt not content ourſelyes with reading, 
or underſtanding, or remembring Rules of Mor. 
tity ; but take care, that they influence our Lives, and 
de tranſcribed in all our Actions. And, that no 
Man who addicts himſelf to the Study of Philoſo- 
phy, muſt propofe ſo mean an end, as only the in- 
forming his Judgment, the filling his Head with cu. 
rious Notions, or furniſhing his Tongue with Matter 
of. learned Diſcourſe, but 4 reforming of his Vices, 
and bettering his Converſacion ; as conſidering that 
the Deſign of Moral Precepts is never anfwered by 
any thing ſhort of Practice. To this purpoſe, he firſt 
cribes to us Three forts of People, whofe Charaders 
are ſo comprehentive, that all Mankind come under 
ſome one or other of them. | | 
For every Perfon whatſoever is, either à ſecular 
Man, one that lives at the common rate, and mind; 
the Affairs of the World, and this is one extreme: Or 
elſe he is a Philofopher, who hath abandoned al other 
Care and Concern, but what relates to Vertne, and 


the Improvement of his own Mind ; and this is the alle 
other oppoſite Extreme. Or elſe he muſt be one ot on 
e 


a rank between both theſe, neither ſo untaught as the 
ſecular and common Man, nor yet ſoaccompliſhed as 
the Philoſopher ; but ſucha one as hath retounced the N 
World, and is aſpiring to a Moral Perfection: Theſe Nee 
are called Proficients, and to them the ſeveral Exhor- 
tations, that have lately fallen under our Confideration, 
are particularly directed. But of theſe we are to take 
notice, that Epictetus makes two ſorts, ſome that are 
young Beginners, and lately entred into this — 
| p e; 
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pline ; and others, that have uſed it longer, and 
made ſome competent advances in it. 

Now here he preſents us witha Deſcription of every 
one of theſe, and beginning with that of the Vulgar 
and undiſciplin'd Man, he gives him this diſtinguiſh- 
ing Mark; That he expects no part of his Happineſs 
or Miſery from himſelf, but from outward Objects: 
And the Account of this is as follows. 

Reaſon, which is our very Eſſence and Form, that 
which makes and denominates us Men, is placed in 
our own Power. And ſo likewiſe are the Senſual 
Appetites and Paſſions, only with this difference, That 
theſe are not peculiar to Us alone, but given to us in 
common with Brutes. So that Reaſon is the incom- 
municable Privilege, and proper Prerogative of Hu- 
mane Nature, That which is given to all Men in 
common, and to none but Men. For, though there 
be a difference between one Man's Reaſon and ano- 
thers, when you come to particular Perſons, and O- 
perations, and Objects; yet the Faculty in general 
5 the ſame, the Foundation it proceeds upon, the ſame, 
and its Ends and Motives are the ſame. All men 
pre directed by it to purſue the ſame good Things, to 
leteſt and ſhun the ſame Evils, to aſſent to the ſame 

ruths and reject the ſame Errors and Untruths. So 


Hat Reaſon is every Man's Guide; and from this he 


= his Meaſures of Good and Evil, of True and 
alle. 

Now the Objects, which Reaſon inſpires us with a 
ove and Deſire of, are certain incorporeal Excellen- 
ies, Indiviſible and Immutable; ſuch as Juſtice, and 
loderation, and Prudence; and the advantage of 
eſe, and the like good Things is, That each Perſon 
ay enjoy the whole of them, without injuring or de- 
nving his Neighbours. They are of unbounded ex- 
nt; and no one Man hath the leſs for any other 
ans having more. And from hence it comes to 
aſs, that the Determinations of Right Reaſon can 
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never be repugnant to one another; and, ſo long a 
we purſue the Objects it preſents, and recommend; 
to our Affection, there follows no Strife or Conten. 
tion, but all is Union, and mutual Conſent, (wer 
Harmony, and perfect Peace. 
But now, the Senſual Appetites and Paſſions, ſuch 
as Anger, and Concupiſcence, and the reſt that are 
ſubordinate to theſe Two ; tho in general, and in 
their own Nature, they be the ſame in you, and me, 
and every one, yet the Objects they faſten upon are 
not the ſame in each Perſon. But I fix upon one thing, 
and you upon another, and ſo both the Deſires them- 
ſelves, and the Objects of them, and conlequently the 
Averſions, and their Objects too, are extremely di- 
ſtant from one another, and peculiar to each tingle 
Man. And, tho it ſhould happen, That all ſhoulda- 
gree in the ſame Objects, yet would not this put an 
end to the Difference neither ; becauſe the things i 
themſelves that engage theſe Affections, are Corpo- 
rcal, and Singular, and Divilible, ſuch, as that one 
Man's Plenty neceſlarily infers another Man's Want: 
as Money, for inſtance, or Lands, or Women, or Ho- 
nour, or Power, or Preferments. No Man can enjoy 
the whole of theſe, nor indeed a part of them, with- 
out depriving, or confining ſome body elſe, in pro- 
portion to the Quantity which himſelf enjoys. Upon 
theſe Accounts it is, that in theſe Caſes Men ditler 
vaſtly in their Judgments ; and not only ſo, but the 
Order and good Government of the World is over- 
turned by them. For whenever the Peace of Man 
kind is diſturbed, either by private Grudges, Family- 
Quarrels, Civil Inſurrections, or Forein Wars, ſome 
of theſe things are conſtantly at the bottom of them 
So then the common and untaught Man betrays bs 
Folly, in forſaking the general Rule, and ſlighting tis 
Common Good of his Nature, and ſetting up a parti 
cular Standard of his own One, that miſleads his Judg- 
ment, and, inſtead of that Good which is univerla, 
| 2 gramp 
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cramps up his Deſires, and confines him to one that is 
Perſonal, Individual, and Corporeal, ſuch as does not 
approve itſelf to the concurring Judgment of all Man- 
kind, bur only ſeems ſo to his own private Opinion, 
and miſtaken Senſe of things. For this is the true 
Caſe of External Objects. And whereſoever the De- 
fire, or the Averſion fixes, whether it be a Vertuous 
and Reaſonable, or whether a Vicious and Unnatu- 
ral one, That, to be ture, is what we apprehend to 
be our Good, and our Evil; and look for the Happi- 
pineſs and the Miſery ot our Lives trom thence. For 
whatſocver we deſire, excites our Love under the 
Notion of Good; and whatloever we deteſt or avoid, 
provokes our Averſion under the Notion of Evil. 
Now the Philoſopher, on the other hand, hath diſ- 
carded all outward things ; he will have nothing to 
do with Matter and Body, but looks upon them as 


things chat very little concern him, and {uch as he can- 


not have any ſtrict Propriety in. He hath diveſted his 
Mind of all thoſe Prejudices that might nuſguide it, 
and reſined his Reaſon from the Droſs of Senſe and 
Paſſion ; fo that theſe Shadows and gaudy Deluſions 
can impoſe upon him no longer. Conſequently he 
is concerned for no Good, but what is ſubſtantial ; 
nor attends to any other Buſineſs, than the Improve- 
ment of himſelf, the Promorion of Wildom and 
Goodneſs, and the atpiring after thoſe Incorporeal 
Excellencies, that appear ſo charming and lovely to 
clear-fighred Reaſon. Such a one then need never go 
out of himſelf to be happy; Vertue is his Good, and 
hat 15 always at home : Andas for Evil, it is utterly 
daniſhed hence, and can never annoy, or get with- 

n him. | 
After this Deſcription of the Perſons, who make up 
he two diſtant Extremes, he proceeds in the next 
place to give a Repreſentation of the middle ſort ; 
2. Thoſe whom he calls his Proticients, and for 
hoſe Uſe all that went before was principally. in- 
Dd 2 tended, 
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tended. For the very Nature of the Subject ſhews y; 
plainly, that it could belong to none elſe. The com. 
pleat Philoſopher needs no Inſtruction nor Af. 
ſiſtance, but it is properly his Buſineſs to aſſiſt and 
inſtruct others. Nor can this be laid down as a ne. 
ceſſary Qualification of a Philoſopher, That he nei. 
ther cenſures, nor commends any Body; for he is: 
Maſter, and a Corrector of Manners, and conſe. 
quently, as his Authority will bear him out in both, ſa 
his Poſt requires he ſhould do both, as he ſees occy- 
hon. Nor can theſe Diſcourſes belong properly to 
the Common and Undiſciplin'd Man; for as the 
Other is above them, ſo This man is not capable cf 
them; they would be utterly loſt upon him, till he 
change his Courſe of Living, andbegin to act upon a 
nobler Principle. This Chapter therefore is a very 
Compendious Recollection of what went before at 
large, it is a kind ot Remembrancer to us, and preſents 
us with the Subſtance of the whole Book in little, 
and at one view. 

I only add, before I quite ſhut up this Chapter, 
that That Paſſage of watching himſelf, as he u 
watch an Enemy, 15 very pertinent, and elegantly 
expreſs'd. For, we are to conſider ſuch a Man, in 
the Mid-way, as it were, between that Vice which 
he hath diſclaimed, and is running away from; and 
that Vertue which he is moving towards the Perfe- 
ction of. In this State we cannot but ſuppoſe him 
frequently to reflect upon his former Miſery and 
like a Patient, who is in a way of Recovery, but 
far from perfect Health, to be exceeding jealous, 
and tender, fearful of a Relapſe, and cautious ot 
indulging himſeif in any Liberties, which may 
keep him back from a ſound and confirmed State: 
And therefore this Jealouſie muſt needs make him 
a curious Obſerver of his own Actions, and as ſe— 
vere in his Sentences upon them, as if they were 
Cone by an Enemy. And this Rigour 3s 3 
cellem 
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cellent uſe, becauſe it frees the Mind of all that par- 
tial Fondneſs, and which we are too much inclined 
to; and which oftentimes makes us either wholly 
over-look our own and our Friend's Faults ; or at 
leaſt paſs very gentle and favourable Conſtructions 
upon them. And indeed this is the only way to make 
us honeſt and ſincere ; for a diſſolute Man hath no 
Principles to reſtrain him; but is“ (according to 
the Proverb) A Limber Leather, that will itrerch 
and bend to any thing, and you never know where 
to have him, 


* See Eraſin. Adag. Mad g. 
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If you obſerve any Man value himfelf for underſtand- 
ing Chryſippus his Book throughly, and giving 4 
juſt Explanation of it ; repreſent to yourſelf the 

intolerable Abſurdity of ſuch a Man's Pride by this 
finele Reflexion, that if Chryſippus his Writ- 
inzs had not been obſcure, this Fxpounder would 
have nothing to brag of. Well, but what is it 
that 1 think moſt worthy my Study > Why my 
Duty reſultinz from the Condition of my Nature. 
T drfire to know then, who it is that can teach me 
this Duty, and I am told Chryſippus can. Upon 
this Information I apply my ſelf to the reading 
bis Book; I read, tut I do not underſtand 
him. My next Care then is to look out 4 good 
Expofitor. In all this I have done no great Mat- 
ter. For when by the help of this Expoſition 1 
comprehend his Meaning, jet ſtill I want the 
Practical Part; and this in truth is the only 
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valuatle Progreſs. Fer, if I reſt in the Author, 
or the Commentater, and content my ſelf with | 
bare Und: ſtanding, or apt Explication ; I hay; 
ferget the Matter I took in hand, and am 1 
longer ſiudying the Perfections of 4 Philoſopher, 
Ent thoſe of a Crammarian. The Difference 1 
only this, that whereas I have choſen Chryſippus 
to exerciſe my Talent wpon, he would have pitch 
rather upon Homer, or ſome other Claſſick 4» 
thor. But this I am ſure of, that the more (© 
pable I am thought of explaining Chryſippus, th: 
more I onght to be out of Countenance, if what [ 
can teach others ſo wil, J do not take due car: 
to pradtiſe as exailly my ſelſ. 


COMMENT. 


Fter having diſtinguiſhed Mankind into three 
Claſſes, and repreſented the Qualities proper 
to each of them ; and alſo made a ſhort recapitu- 
lation of the Directions given before at large to 
his Proficient; he now begins to enter upon the 
concluding Part, inculcating in this and the follou- 
ing Chapters, that Rule which alone can give Lite 
and Energy to all the reſt; viz. That the reducing 
theſe Precepts into Practice, muſt be our chief Study 
and Care; and that the Good Works which they 
are excellently accommodated to produce, are the 
genuine Fruits expected from them, and the very 
End for which they were compoſed and communi— 
cated. For what an Eminent Orator ſaid once 
upon a like Occaſion, is extreamly applicable to the 
Caſe now in Hand, That Words without Actions are 
bur mere Air, and empty Sound. 
To this purpoſe, lie ſays, a Man ſhould refiet 
{-11oulty wirn himlelf, What his meaning is, * 
| | p 
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he reads ſuch Moral Inſtructions, and puts his Mind 
upon a ſedulous Enquiry after its true and proper 


| Happineſs. The Anſwer to this Queſtion will be, 


That he intends to examine into humane Nature, 
and ſee what is the Conſtitution, and true Condi- 
tion of it : And from thence to purſue his Enquiry 
farther, and conſider what Actions, and what Sen- 
timents are agreeable to this Nature; what Impreſ- 
ſions are fit for a Creature fo framed to admit and 
indulge ; and what are to be ſtifled and reſtrained, 
as incongruous and unſeemly. Well, upon due Re- 
flexion, I find, that I have a Principle of Rea- 
ſon, and a Body, but theſe not equal in Authority 
or Value; for my Reaſon is the Character of my 
Nature, it challenges a Right over my Body, and 
commands it as an 33 ſubſervient to it, and 
over-ruled by it. The Inference then from hence 
is plainly this, That God and Nature deſigned 1 
mould live a Life of Reaſon, and not of Senſe; that 
all my bodily Paſſions ſhould conform themſelves to 
the Commands of their Lawful Superior; that all 
my Fears, and all my Deſires, ſhould be reduced 
into due Order, and pay Homage to the more illu- 
ſtrious Perfections of the Soul. 

But {till I am at a loſs how this is to be effected, 
and am told, Thar Chryfippus hath written an excel- 
lent Piece to this purpoſe. I fall immediately to 
reading his Book, but find it ſo abſtruſe and dark, 
that I can make nothing at all of it. I am directed 
to a good Commentary, and by the help of this, I 
underſtand him perfectly. But all this while here is 
very little good done, and but ſmall praiſe due, either 
to the intelligent Reader, or the perſpicuous Com- 
mentator. For when Chryſipps wrote this, he did 
not only intend to be underſtood and expounded, 
but had a farther and much better End in it ; viz. 
That both his Reader and his Interpreter ſhould pra- 
ctiſe what he hath written. If then I do this, I attain 
D d 4 to 
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to the Benefit the Writings were properly intended 
for, and they have had their due and full effect upon 
me. Bur if I delight in the Author, or applaud the 
Expolicor never ſo much; if I am $kill'd in all his 
Criticiſms, ſee thro” all his Intricacies, admire the 


weight of his Sentences, or the turn of his Style; in 


ſhort, if I maſter every Difficulty, and have every Ar. 


tainment, but only that of Practice, I am not one 


whit improved in my Buſineſs. The Title of a more 
nice and exact Grammarian I may indeed have ſome 
pretenſion to, but can lay no claim at all to that of 
a Philoſopher : For this Talent of explaining an Au. 
thor's Meaning, is properly the Qualification of x 
Grammarian ; the only diſterence is, That Chry{i9pu 
is an Author ſomething ont of his way, and Heme 
a much more likely Man to come under his Conli- 
deration. | 

But there is another difference, which is much 
more to my Diſadvantage ; for a Man may read 
Hemer, or explain him, and reſt there, and yet not 
be the worſe, if he be never the better for it. Where- 
as with Chryſippu it is much otherwiſe ; for the un- 
edifying Reader, in this caſe, cannot be innocent: 
And thoſe, who do not mend by his Precepts, con- 
tract a deeper guilt, and incur a juſter and more le- 
vere Condemnation. For, would it not be an into- 
lerable reproach to any ſick Man, that ſhould read 
Preſcriptions proper for his own Diſtemper, and va- 
lue himſelf upon pronouncing the Receipts gracc- 
fully, and deſcanting handſomely upon the Virtues 
of the Yeveral Ingredients, and upon being able t0 
direct others how theſe are to be applied, and 
make uſe of none of them himſelf 2 Does ſuch? 
Man deſerve pity ? And yet, as extravagant and ab- 
turd a Folly as this is, ours is every whit as bad, 0! 
worſe, when we have the Diſeaſes of our Souls ſet 
plainly before us, and are fully inſtructed in the Me- 


dicines and Reſtoratives proper for them, and yet 1 
| 0 
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ſo rechleſs and ſtupid, as to do nothing towards our 
Recovery. 


* 


C HAP. LXXIV. 


Whatever Directions are given you, look upon them 
as ſo many Laws, that have a binding Power, and 
ſuch as you cannot without Impiety depart om: 
Perſevere therefore in the Obſervance of them all, 
and be not diverted from * Duty by any idle 
Reflexions the filly Warld may make upon you; 
for their Cenſures are not in jour Power, and 


conſequently ſhould not be any part of your Con- 


ern. 


COMMENT, 


N E Swallow, we commonly ſay, makes no 
Summer; and no more do a few ſingle Acts of 
Vertue make a Habit, or obſerving the Directions 
of Chryſippas, in one or two Inſtances, conſtitute a 
good Man. But our Obedience muſt be firm and 
conſtant; we muſt conſider our Duty, as that which 
is our Happineſs and trueſt Advantage, and ſuffer 
no Conſideration, how tempting ſoever, to draw us 
off from it. We muſt look upon ourſelves as under 
indiſpenſible Obligations, ſuch as cannot be broke 
looſe from, without the higheſt Impiety. And rea- 
lon good there is to do ſo; for if we eſteem it diſ- 
honourable and impious to fail of our promiſe, or 
fly off trom an Agreement in every trifling matter, 
becauſe, though the thing is of no value, yet the 
Violation of our Word is of horrible conſequence (as 
tending to the taking away that mutual Faith and 
good Aſſurance, by which all Society and Com- 
merce is maintained among Men; ) How much more 
T | ſolemn 
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ſolemn and ſacred ought thoſe Engagements to be 
eſteemed, by which we have tied ourſelves up to 
Wiſdom and Vertue, and Innocency of Life? Now 
theſe are violated, when a Man aſſents to the Truth 
of what he is taught, and the Reaſonableneſs of wha: 
he is commanded, and expreſſes this Aſſent by li- 
ving accordingly for a time, but afrerwards relapſe; 
and turns Deſerter. | 

Upon this account he adviſes us by all means to 
perfevere in Goodneſs, and particularly not to bs 
diſcompoſed with any Reflexions the idle World 
ſhall caſt upon us: For, as heintimated before (Chay. 
XXIX.) it is highly probable, they will take upon 
them to cenſure our Conduct pretty freely; they 
will tax us with Singularity and Preciſeneſs, and 
call our Change, Pride, or Aifectation. Now ſuch 
Diſcouragements as theſe, we muit be provided a- 

inſt, and not let them cool our Zea!, or ſhake our 
— ; and that, becauſe other Men's Tongues are 
not at our diſpoſal , and therefore what they ſay 
ſhould give us no diſturbance. 

This Paſſage may 8 enough allude to that 
allegorical Saying of Hytbagoras and his Followers: 
That when a Man comes into the Temple, he ſhould ne- 
ver look behind bim. By which they deſigned to in- 
ſinuate, That Religious Purpoſes ſhould be fixed and 
ſteddy; and that, when we come to God, we ſhould 
come with ſetled Reſolutions, not with doubtful and 


wavering Minds, ſuch as would fain divide them- 


ſelves berween God and the World. 


CHAP. 


* 
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Up then, and be doing; Flow long will you defer 
your own Ha "ens and negletF the due obſer- 
vance of thoſe Directions that ſhew you the way 
to it, and the Dictates of Reaſon, which, if duly 
followed, would always chuſe the beft ! Tow bave 
the Rules and Precepts to this purpoſe laid plainly | 
before your Eyes; you have peruſed and aſſented to 
th: Truth and Equity of them: What Maſter ds 
you ſtay for now > Whom can you with any co- 
lony lay theſe Delays of Reformation upon > Ton 
are paſt the Giddineſs of Touth, and have all th: i 
Advantages of ſound Reaſon, and a ripe Fadement. 

If you neglect this Opportunity, and grow ſlothful 
now, and make one Reſolution after another, and | 
fix firſk one Day, and then another, for the turn- | 
ing over 4 new Leaf with yourſelf, and ſtill do 1} 
nothing ; you will cheat yourſelf, and go backwards, 
and at laſt drop out of the World, not one jot 4 l 
better Man than you came into it, Loſe no time | 
then, but ſet about a good Life juſt nom; and let 1 
the Determinations of Right Reaſon be an invio- 
lable Law to you from this very Moment. If 
you meet with a diſcouraging Difficulty, or an en- 
ticing Pleaſure ; if you are invited by à proſpect 
of Honour, or affrighted with the Fear of Diſerace, 
encounter the Temptation bravely, mhatever it be. 
Remember this is the Combat you are called to ;; 
this is the Field, in which you are to frenalize 
yourſclf, and there is no declining the Trial, All 
your Fortunes depend wpon one Engagement ; and 

| | the 
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the Ground you have gotten heretofore, muſt either 
be maintained Ly one gallant Vittory, or loſt l, 
one baſe Retreat. It was thus that Socrates grew 
ſo great, by putting himſelf forward on all occa. 
fions, puſhing every Advantage as far as it would 
go, and never hearkning to any other Perſuafions, 
but thoſe of his own Reaſon. And if you are not 
ſo great a Man as Socrates, jet it will becom: 
you te live and act, as if you intended in time 10 
be as great as he. 


COMMENT. 


His alſo is an Admonition no leſs requiſite than 
the former: and highly neceſſary it is, that 
a Man who hath embraced this philoſophical Diſci- 
pline, and reſolved to ſubmit to ir, ſhould be put in 
mind how precious Time is, and awakened into Di- 
ligence. 
Delays (as we rommonly ſay of them) are dangerous; 
and one certain ill effe be chem is, that they are 
but ſo many Pretences for D our Sloth. Io 
what purpoſe therefore (ſays he) do you defer 
your own Happinels, and the practice of choſe Rules 
you have received? For it is this Practice only, 
that can render you vertuous and happy, and an- 
ſwer the Deſign both of the compoſing and the learn- 
ing them. The Operation expected from them, is, 
To conform all your Actions to Right Reaſon ; to 
fix this as a perpetual and inviolable Law ; to retrench 
your Deſires, allay all your Paſſions, and bring e- 
very Inclination, and every Averfion, to fix upon 
proper Objects, and confine themſelves within their 
juſt bounds. | / 
Another poſſibly might alledge want of Inſtru- 
ion in his own excuſe, and declare himſelf mor 
„ ready 
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ready to be good, were he but ſufficiently taught 
how to be @ But this cannot do you any ſervice, 
who have had all the advantages imaginable of Know- 
ledge and Improvement: You, I fay, who have 
not only had the Maxims of Philoſophy, and the 
Meaſures of Vertue fully explained and illuſtrated, 
bur have applied your Mind to the ſtudy of theſe 
| things, and made ſome conſiderable progreſs in 
them; eſpecially, who have had it evidently proved 
to you, That you are by no means to content your- 
ſelt with having your Underſtanding enlightned, 
and your Judgment convinced by theſe Rules, un- 
leſs you digeſt and make them of a piece with your 
Soul, that they may be like a Principle of new Life 
within you, exerting itſelf in vertuous Habits, and 
influencing your whole Converſation. Since there- 
fore all this, and indeed all that can be neceſſary for 
your due Information, hath been ſo fully opened, 
and ſo pathetically urged upon you, make not Ig- 
norance and want of means a pretence, as if you ſtill 
were to wait for ſome more powerful Gall. 


Others may poſſibly plead their Age, and the 
Heats and unthinking Follies of Youth, which ren- 
der them incapable of ſober Reflexion and ſevere. 


Diſcipline. But you are in the very Seaſon of Life, 
that is moſt kindly for Vertue ; the Vehemencies of 
Youth are worn off, and the Weakneſſes of old Age 
have not yet diſabled you : Your Paſſions are ſedate, 
your 2 ſolid, and your Strength in its per- 
fection: And if this inviting Opportunity be ſuf- 
tered ro flip chrough your hands ; if you cannot now 
ind in your heart to take ſome pains to be good, 
when you are beſt qualified co maſter what you 
attempt; if Sloth and Supineneſs get the power over 
you, ro make Appointments and break them : to fix 
upon particular Days for ſetting about this Great 
Work ; and, when they are come, to drive it off to 
a farther Day again, you do but play booty _ Jour 
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Conſcience, and deal like diſhoneſt Debtors, who 
ſtop their Creditor's mouths with fair Promiſes, and 
fix a diſtant time for thoſe Payments, which they ne. 
ver intend to make. Thus, while your Sul is delu- 
ded witha vain Hope and Expectation of doing ſome. 
thing, you ſtifle the Reproaches from within, by freſh 
Reſolves ; but ſtill thoſe new are as inſignificant a; 
the old, and pitch upon a To-morrow which will ne— 
ver come. And it were well indeed, if this were the 
worſt of it; but, alas! in Vertue there can be no ſuch 
thing as ſtanding ſtill: While you defer growing bet- 
ter, you neceſſarily grow worſe, and by inſenſible 
Decay relapſe into Ignorance and Vice again. Thus, 
after a number of Years ſpent in fruitleſs Intentions, 
you live and die a Fool, and ſo muſt continue for e- 
ver: For, as our ſtate of Separation, before we came 
into theſe Bodies, had a great influence upon what 
we do here, and the Diſpoſition of the Souls we 
7 into the World, is a marvellous advantage to 
our future Vertue; ſo our Behaviour here is but the 
Preface and Preparation to what we ſhall do there a- 
gain. For the whole of this taken together, is one 
entire Life, and the time we paſs here but one (tage 
of it; only the * ſtate of Pre- exiſtence makes ſome 
alteration in our Life here ; and our Lite here makes 


a conſiderable one, and indeed determines us, as to 


the ſtare of our Separation hereafter. 

Now —_— now aſpire (lays he) to perfection, and 
live as one that does ſo. Abſolute Perfection he does 
not mean; for then his Exhortation would be need- 
leſs, but the Perfection of a Proficient, ſuch a degree, 
as a ſtate of Diſcipline and Probation is capable of ; 
that is, fo as never to loſe ground, but to be conti- 
nually advancing forwards. And to this purpoſe, 


* This proceeds upew the Platonick and Pythagorean Hypothe/i: 
and agree; te the Notions more Jaye rake waice of, Chap. L 
what- 
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whatever, upon mature Confideration, appears moſt 
reaſonable, let it have the force of a Law with you; 
a Law, I ſay, which cannot be ſatisfied with being 
known and underſtood, but requires a poſitive and a- 
qual Obedience. 

To ſtrengthen you in this Reſolution, you may 
have one mighty Encouragement; Which is, That 
all che Accidents of humane Life are ſo far in ſubje- 
ction to you, that you may with a prudent Care 
make them all, though never ſo different in them- 
ſelves, conſpire together to your own advantage : 
For, whether you meet with any thing ſuccelsful or 
diſaſtrous, pleaſant or painful ; whether it tend ta 
Honour or Ignominy, all are manageable ; only be 
ſure, let the Temptation be never ſo ſmall, never 
light or neglect it; and though it be never ſo great, 
do not be diſpirited at it. Security will give a de- 
feat, where there was no Strength to do it; and 
Deſpondency will loſe the Prize, where there is 
Force enough to win it. 

Be ſure then, that you ket no Accident paſs unim- 
proved, but imagine, that every one is an Adverſa 
that challenges you to the Field, and that Vertue is 
the Crown you are to contend for; remember, that 


there is no middle ſtate, no getting off without 


Blows, but Conqueſt or Ruine mult be the Fate of 
the Day. Nor are you to [lip one Day, or overlook 
one ſingle Action upon a vain imagination, That 
ſuch little things cannot turn to your prejudice : For 
that one Day, that ſingle Action, determines your 
whole Fortune, and your Preſervation, or your De- 
ſtruction, depends upon this nice point. Thus Epi- 
detus allures you, and he tells you very true. And 
if it ſeem incredible and ſurprizing, pray be pleaſed 


to conſider, that every Indulgence of a Vice gives it 


new force to aſſault us, and abares of our power to 
reſiſt it. He that is ſlothful and irreſolute to day, will 
de a great deal more ſo to morrow ; and if chere be 
Co 
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(as there will be ſure to be) any freſh Objection to 
palliate his Idleneſs, he will have a great deal le{ 
mind to encounter it the third day, than he had the 
ſecond. And thus by degrees the Diſpoſition tg 
Goodneſs will waſte away, and all the Vigor of his 
Mind languiſh and die. It will yield more and more 
tamely to every freſh attack till at laſt Reaſon be 
quite enfeebled and over-powered, and all the ad. 
vances the Man had formerly made in Goodneſs, be 
loſt to all other Intents and Purpoſes, except that 
only of adding to his Shame and his Guilt, 

Now the very ſame ſingle Trials, which, when ne- 
glected, do thus loſe ground, do, when attended to 
and improved, get and maintain it. And Vertue in- 
creaſes by the ſame methods, and much in the ſame 
proportions, that it declines. For the practice of one 

ay, and the performance of one AR, leaves an Im- 
preſſion behind it, and confirms the Mind ſo, that 
the next Attempt proves a great deal more eaſie. 
The Reluctancies of Senſe wear off, and repeated 
Acts become habitual and familiar, and we daily 
feel our own Advantages. Frequent uſe * us 
a more maſterly hand, and what wo can do well, 

and with eaſe, we naturally come to do with de- 
light. Thus Men never continue long the fame, 
but every Hour, every moral Action, every ſingle 
8 of their Lives makes ſome alteration in 
em. 

Socrates had a juſt ſenſe of this, and expreſs d it a- 
bundantly in the circumſpection of his Life. For the 
very thing that raiſed him ſo high, and gave him the 
Character of the Wiſeſt of Men, was his conſtant 
Care never to neglect any advantage, nor delay the 
doing any good. He made every Accident of eve 
kind turn to ſome good account, and was deaf ro all 
other Solicitations, though never ſo importunate, 
except thoſe of his own La, and the Reſults of 
his moſt careful and compoſed Thoughts. You will 
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ſa chaps, This fignifies very little to you, who 
— 2 — Tanks to think yourſelf like Socrates. 
But give me leave to ſay, If you are not like him, 
you would do well to endeavour it; and, whatever 
you want of his Perfections at preſent, live with that 
exactneſs, as if you meant and hoped one day to equal 
them: For the proſpect of an eminent Example is a 
wonderful advantage; it fires a Man with noble E- 
mulation, and, whilſt he keeps the Pattern in his eye, 
he is provoked to imitate his Excellencies, and feels | 
himſelf at once directed how to copy after them, 
and aſhamed not to do ſo. 


— 
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The firſt and moſt uſeful Topick in Philoſophy, is the 
Moral part, which teaches Men their Duty; as” | 
for inſtance, That they ſhould not lie : The ſecond | 

is the Demonſtrative part, which gives us infal- 

lible Proofs of it, and ſhews us evident Reaſons 
wherefore we ought not to lie: The Third is the 
fingaiſhing and Argumentative part, which in. 

ſtructs us what a Demonſtration is, and how this l 

in the caſe before w is one; What is 4 Conſe- | 

quence ; What a Contradiftion ; What is True, | 
and what is Falſe. Now from hence it is plain, | 
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that the laſt of theſe is ſubſervient to the ſrcond; } 
that the Pg is ſubordinate to the firſt, and 1 
that the 7 is the moſt important md neceſſary | 
point of all: That which all our Studies ſhould 
be directed to, and wherein they ſhould all center 
ana reſt at laſh, But we quite invert this Order. 
The third moſt of onr Time and Pains, 
and the firſt is not 1 worth either : So that, 
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by a ſtrange Al ſurdity. we commit the Crime, and 
at the (ame time value ourſelves exceedingly, for 
being alle to demonſtrate beyond all contradiction, 
that we ought not to commit it. | 


COMMENT, 


I is abſolutely neceſſary, that a Man, who makes 
1 any pretenſions to Philoſophy, and aims at the 
peculiar perfection of his Nature, both as he is an 
Animal, and a Rational Creature, ſhould have a clear 
and demonitrative knowledge of the Truth: For 
otherwiſe, he may be liable to great Errors, and run 
into infinite Inconveniences, by taking things upon 
truſt, and leaning too much, either to the bare Au- 
thority, or the inſufficient Proofs of confident Pre- 
tenders. Vertue is a thing of higheſt Conſequence, 
and it is not fit we ſhould take up with ſo ſlight 
and feeble Perſuaſions concerning it, as mere Opi- 
nion and Probabilities are capable of creating in us. 
Now this clear and undoubted Evidence is an effect 
owing only to Demonſtration. And it is Logick' 
peculiar Province, to inform us in the Nature of 
a Demonſtration, as, That it is a Syllogiſm conſiſt- 
ing of Propoſitions, put together according to Rules 
of Art ; and that thoſe Propoſitions muſt be of clear 
and undoubted Truth: As alſo to acquaint us, what I 
Propoſitions are qualified, and what Method is to of 
be 3 for the ſorming them into a true Sy-: th 
logilm. | 

Now from hence we plainly perceive, that the D. 
whole compaſs of Philoſophy may be reduced to Ju 
three Heads, and that theſe will comprehend, if not ¶ fac 
all abſolutely, yet all that is material and neceſſary Wi an 
in it. The Firſt is the Preceptive part, that which Wh ©: 
converts our Speculation into Practice, which pre- Pr 
{cribes Modeſty and Tempexance in our Aua thi 

| an 


— 


and prahibits Lying in all our Diſcourſe and Conver- 
ſation. The ſecond is the demonſtrative part, which 
ſhews us clearly, not only that we ſhould or ſhould 
not, but alſo aſligns convincing Reaſons, why we 
ſhould or ſhould not, do this or that. The third is 
the Illuſtrating and Arguing part, which ſets Rules to 
our Reaſoning, and aſſiſts Nature by Art. This pre- 
vents our being impoſed upon by falſe appearances, 
by teaching us the difference, between a real demon- 
ration, and a pretended one ; and ſhews the mu- 
tual Connexions and Conſequences of ſome Propo- 
ſitions, and the irreconcileable Oppoſition between 
others ; as, That the Species neceſſarily infers its 
Genus, and the Being of a Man implies that of an 
Animal; That a particular Affirmative and an uni- 
verſal Negative, and ſo likewiſe a particular Nega- 
tive and an univerſal Affirmative, are direct Contra - 
ditions, never to be reconciled and impoſſible to be 
both true or both falſe together. It acquaints us too 
with the qualifications of a Syllogiſm, What Propo- 
ſitions it conſiſts of ; How theſe Propolitions muſt be 
put together; What difference there will be in the 
; WW Concluſion, according to the manner of forming it; 
and what differences there are between true and fair 
Syllogiſms, and irregular, ſophiſtical, and enſnaring 
ones. 
| Now nothing can be more plain, than that this 
Third Topick, which inſtructs us in all the Subtleties 
of Reaſoning, is intended to ſerve the Second; and 
that This is an Ingenious and Artificial Expedient, 
contrived, as we ſee, to remove all the Scruples and 
Diſſatisfactions of our Minds, to direct and fix our 
Judgments, and give us the moſt unconteſtable and 
ſatisfactory Aſſurance, what is our real Happineſs 
and what our Duty. This, I ſay, is the Buſineſs of 
the Second Head, which conſiſts in Demonſtrative 
Proofs ; but then it is every whit as plain too, that 
this Second is —— ſomething beyond it; 
T 2 u. 
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viz. The Practical and Preceptive Part; and conſe- 
ently both the other are reſolved into the Firſt. 
'or our Knowledge is intended only to qualifie ys 
for Action, and lead us to it; and therefore the Pra- 
ice of Vertue and a Good Life is the ultimate De. 
ſign of all Study, and all Inſtruction: Here we muſt 
fix at laſt ; for every thing elſe conſpires to promote 
this; but beyond this there is no End of greater 
Conſequence, or higher Perfection. | 

And happy were it for us, if we governed ourſelves 
by this Rule. But, alas! we take quite contrary 
Meaſures ; the greateſt part of our Time and Pains 
is employed in the Third Head ; in nice Diſputes 
and Controverted Points; and we can ſpare but very 
little for the Second; That which ſhould convince 
us of the Excellence, and the Neceſſity of being Ver- 
tuous, and poſſeſs our Souls with a lively and vigo- 
rous Senſe of our Duty: But for the Firſt of theſe 
Topicks, which conſiſts in reducing our Knowledge 
into Practice, we allow this no Portion of our Care 
at all. We wrangle and diſpute eternally, about cu- 
rious and unprofitable Queſtions ; and overlook that 
which would conduce to the promoting true Good- 
neſs. We ſtudy this now and then, and talk learn- 
edly, and affectionately upon it; but ſtill we do no 
part of what we ſay. Nay, which is the moſt mon- 
ſtrous inconſiſtence that can be, we are guilty of 
groſs Enormities in our own Perſons, and at the ſame 
time are proud, that we are able to convince and 
perſuade others, That we can ſhew, we ought not 
to be what we are ; And it pleaſes us much to think, 
that no body can expoſe the Deformity of our own 
Actions, better than ourſelves. 

Now all this is turnin * up- ſide down, and 
beginning at the wrong End. The Method in which 
we ought to proceed is this: Firſt, to learn how to 
argue againſt Vice, then to —_— our Talent in 
demonſtrating the Baſeneſs and Incongruity wn to 

| ourſelves; 
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ourſelves; and, when we are arrived to a full and 
undoubted Conviction, then actually to decline it, 
and to perſevere in the Practice of what we have 
learnt, as conſidering, that we learnt it for that very 


| purpoſe ; and that the Preceptive Part, tho Supe- 


riour to all the reſt, is yet itſelf ſubordinate to the 
Practical. $i. 

This is the Subſtance and Won, 6 of Epictetu in the 
Chapter now before us, where he does with great 
Dexterity inforce the Practice of his Moral Maxims, 


and expoſes the Vanity of thoſe Men, who make Spe- 


culation the end of their Knowledge, with that In- 
dignation which ſo exquiſite a Folly deſerves. 


CHAP. LXXVI.L 


In every Undertaking we ſhall do well to reſign — 
ſelves to tbe 51 0 of Providence, in ſome ſuch 
Ejaculation 4s this: 


„ me, Jove, and thou, O powerful Fate, 
In every Enterpriſe, in every State, 

As you determine: For I muſt 

The wiſe Injunctions, which you on me lay. 

For ſhould I at your dread Decrees repine, 

And ſtrive your Sacred Order to decline ; 

I ſhould but labour wickedly in vain, 5 


And ſtruggle with an everlaſting Chain, 
And after all, be dragg d along with pain. 


E. Walker's Ppicket. Eng. Paraphraſ- 
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CHAP. LXXVII. 


Fe that ſabmits to Deſtiny's Deercer, 
I juſtly counted Wiſe by Men, and knows 
| The due Reſpeft which to the Gods he ons. 


COMMENT. 


N regard ſome of the Ancients have collected to- 
gether thoſe Moral Axioms, which were occaſi- 
_ onally delivered, and lie ſcattered up and down in 
larger Books; he adviſes us to have ſome of theſe 
ſignificant Sentences always ready at hand; as being 
not only ſhort, and ſo no Burden to the Memory, 
but alſo likely ro make a deeper and more laſting 
Impreſſion, both upon the Account of their own 
Weight, and the celebrated Name of their Authors. 
For this Reaſon he ſubjoins ſome ſuch here; the 
firſt whereof was a Meditation of Clzanthes, Scholar 
to Zeno, and Maſter to Chry/ippas. The Eminence of 
this Man was ſo great, that J my ſelf have ſeen at 
Aſſos, (of which place he was a Native) a very noble 
Statue, worthy his Fame, and the Magnificence of 
_ Senate of Rome, Who ſet it up in Honour of 

im. 

In theſe Verſes he begs the Guidance of God, and 
that Providence and Power, whereof God is the 
Source, and which 'makes and moves all things. 
This he calls here by the name of Fate; and pro- 
miſes for his part, that he will obey its Motions, 
and follow it whitherſoeves it leads him. And it is 
but reaſonable, that he, and every Man, ſhould 
diſpoſe his Mind to a willing and ready compli- 
ance, becauſe Oppoſition (as he obſerves ) will not 
not only be Wicked but Fruitleſs too, and follow it — 
a _— | m 
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muſt whether we will or no. Oaly it is in our Choice, 
whether this ſhall be with Cheerfulneſs and Con- _ 
tentation; or with Reluctancy and Sorrow. Shake 
our Chain, and gaul ourſelves with it we may, but 


| break it we cannot; for the Cauſe will always be 


ſtronger than irs Effect, and there is no getting looſe 


| from him, in whom we live, and move, and bave our 


Being. 

To this purpoſe Epifetw adviſed us before ( Chap. 
XIII.) Trouble not yourſelf (ſays he) with wiſhing, 
That things may be juſt as you would have them, but be 
well pleaſed they ſhould be juſt as they are; and then 
you will live eaſie. And indeed this of Submiſſion 
is a moſt comprehenſive Duty; it takes in the whole 
Subſtance of Moralicy and Vertue: And a Man 
may very deſervedly be called Good, when he is ſa- 
tisfied with his Lot in common with the reſt of the 
World, and can look upon himſelf as a part of this 
vaſt Univerſe, without any ſuch greedy and aſſu- 
ming Notions, as would reſtrain Providence wichin 
a narrow Compaſs, and make a World of himſelf 
alone, and oppoſe that Harmony of Events, which 
conſults the Good of the Whole. As if the Courſe - 
of the World were to be changed, and its Order 
diſturbed, to follow ſo inconſiderable a Part, ra- 
ther than he ſhould move along with this great 
won and take up with what falls to his owa 

hare. 

The Second Sentence is taken out of one of En- 
ripides his Tragedies, and hath a great Affinity to 
the former. For Neceſſity ſignifies that over-ruling 
Power, which ſubmits all things to God, and makes 
all contribute to the Firſt Cauſe, (that is, the obey- 
ing the Divine Pleaſure, and promoting his Glory) 
whether they will or no. The Man therefore that 
ſtrikes in, and acts in conſent with, this, that fol- 
lows it with Alacrity, and betrays no lothneſs, or 
regret, gives a good Proof of his Wiſdom ; His Be- 
| Ee haviour 
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haviour ſhews, that! he underſtands the Nature of 
the World; and, char Partiali bo a private Inte- 
reſt, hath not ſo far biaſſed h but he can till 
make a juſt Diſtinction between a Whole and 2 
And, as this anſwers his Wiſdom, ſo does it 
his Pecy too; for nothing expreſſes our Reverence | 
better, than ſuch a a cheerful Reſignation of 
— and ning contencedly Whatever he 
ſends upon us. 


CHAP. LXXIX. 


Oy this other. O, Ctito, If this be God's pleafur: 
concerning me, His Will be done; Anytus and 
Melitus may take away my Life, lut it is not in 

4 ey poxer to do me any hurt. 


COMMENT. 


His is quoted out of a Diſcourſe of Plato's en- 

| titld Crito, and is ſpoken there in the Perſon 
Socrates :; The Senſe is much the ſame with the 
former, only wrapp'd up a little cloſer, and deli- 
vered in fewer Words. And indeed the Man, who 
can make this Profeſſion, and whoſe Life ſpeaks it 
as well as his Tongue, hath vanquiſhed all his Pride 
and Diſcontent, and cured the Degeneracy of his 
Nature. He hath abandoned Corruption, gives up 
himſelf to God without any reſerve, and ſubmits to 
all his Diſpenſations with a perfect acquieſcence of 
Mind. And to me Epictetus ſeems to have produ- 
_ theſe Sayings at the cloſe of his Book, that, by 
the Teſtimony and Example of ſuch eminent bet 
ſons, he might confirm us in this Belief, that the 
N Perfection, attainable by « Humane Soul, is 


a fin- 
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2 ſincere Converſion or turning to God. and that 
2 ready compliance with his Will upon all occa- 
ions is the Crown and Complement of all Ver- 


tues. Wt 1 | 

That laſt Clauſe, Anytus and Melitus may kill me, 
but they cannot burt me, is taken out of Plato's Defence 
of Socrates, and ſpoken to his Accuſers; And thus 
our Author brings both ends together, by refreſhi 
our Memory here with what he inſiſted — 
largely at the beginning ; viz. That the Man, who 
places his Good and Evil only in the uſe of his Na- 
tive Liberty, and thoſe things that come within the 
compaſs of his own choice, and does not depend 
upon external Objects for his Happineſs : This Man, 
I ſay, is above the World, he cannot be brought un- 
der the Dominion of any thing, nor is it in the 
Power of Men, or Accidents, to do him the leaſt 
prejudice. 

Thus have I finiſhed thoſe Meditations, which oc- 
curr'd to me upon this Subject; and becauſe I thought 
they might be of ſome Service to thoſe that ſhall 
read Epictetus, I was willing to contribute what lit- 
tle Aſliſtance I could to the true Underſtanding of 
lo excellent an Author. Nor does my writing this 
Commentary prove beneficial to others only, for 1 
my felt have already found great Advantage from it, 
by the agreeable Diverſion it hath given me, in a 
Seaſon of Trouble and Publick Calamity. All 1 
have more to add, is only a Prayer proper to this 


Subject, and with it I conclude, 
- | 2 


Grant, I beſeech thee, O Lord, the Giver and 
© Guide of all Reaſon, that we may always be mind- 
© ful of the Dignicy, of the Nature, and of the Pri- 
* vileges thou haſt honoured-us withal ; that we may 
* act in all things as becomes free Agents, to the 
* lubduing and governing our Paſſions, to the refin- 
ing them from Fleſh and denſe, and to the 2 

| * dring 
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© dring them ſubſervient to excellent Purpoſes, 
Grant us alſo thy Favourable Aſſiſtance in the re. 
© forming and dire&ing our Judgment; and en- 
© lighten us with thy Truth, that we may diſcern 
© thoſe things that are really Good; and, having diſ- 
© covered them, may love and cleave fſtedfaſtly to 
© the ſame. And, finally, Diſperſe, we pray thee, 
© thoſe Miſts which darken the Eyes of our Mind, 
© that ſo we may have à perfect Underſtanding : 
© And (as Homer expreſſes it) know ( F wp Our, ih 
dude) both God and Man, and what to each 1 
c : 


due. 
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